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HAVE n now. dune arr defined" in WY 5 27, and 50 na gat 
further to ſubſoin, but to beſpeak the Reader's s Candor, in the Perufal- 
of tlie Whole. Had 1 apprehended the Subjec 

a. / Apology ,1 would not have undertaken. it; - and-if my Manner;of n 
_ ing it requires any, it is now. too late to attempt it. 7-1; 
My Station has not led me to ſo much Acquaintance wih the Great 7 
earned, that could authorize my introducing this Eſſay into the World, un- 
der the Shelter of a great Name. Otherwiſe, .I would have preſumed to in- 
ſeribe it to the Right Honourable the Lord- Wir rover of PARHAM;. 
for whoſe high Charadict and known. Learning, Lam one, was many, who, 

dave a very great Veneration and. profound - Eſteem 
Al that 1 have to add, is, only to guard, as far as I can, a againſt $3", 
fign's being liable to be utunderltecd. This is not deſig ns as an Hiſtori- 
cal, but a — Work z and all of the: firſt Kind is only in ſubſer- 
viency to the latter. 5 pt 
þ Obs ER VH therefore, 1. Tre asd. on Us 11 Treatiſe chiefly 
as a Chronological Work; and accordingly all the Diſſertations interſperſed, 
however occaſſonal they may be thought to be, appeared to me either neceſ- 
fary, or at leaſt very ufeful to illuſtrate that main Point; and to clear the re- 
gular Courte of Fime, deduced from the Beginning downward, thro all the 
ſucceſſive Periods, into which bad Chronology has introduced ſuch great 
Repugnancy betwixt Sacred» and Profane Writers. , So that, tho' ſeveral 
Heads may ſeem to require” an Apology as to their Pertinency on this Subject 
of Chronology, as particularly the long Diſcourſes on the Original of Letters, 

and their Traduction from the H2brews to the Pagan World; yet J hope, 
by the judicious and learned Reader, they will be Ami to be really ſer- 
viceable to clear up the Credibility of my Account of the Time when Hiſtory 
could be ſuppoſed, among the Pagans, to have had its Beginning. Sooner it 
could not begin than Moſes's Age, if the Art of Writing was firſt imparted to- 
him: And again; if this Art was not much known in the World before the. 
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Reigns of David and 8 8 * 0 among the Phonicians their 5 
neareſt Neighbours, where Cadnus might meet with it ; then it will bb ob. 


vious, that neither the Hiſtory or Philoſophy, the Poetry Nee e 5 
Ancients could be ſuppoſed much except hat 
could be preſerved by Tradition. 15 
AGAIN ; as this Tract profeſſeth to be a me rg of Rel. 
gious Knowledge, 1 perſuade myſelf, it will not be — 
ſign, to endeavour to explain the Introduction a 1 


and De * 175 darch, have chic) aroſe 1} & | 
er gparPoint, * in ', was tail 
oluffits ; not only as containing the nob 


Religious 2 (on which Article, it has been abundan tly opened be. - 
fore, by many able Writers) but even their Tranſcendency in "0 Ras: 


Branches of Science, ſuch as Geography, Chronology, and Hiſtory. 
inhab 


WI dg 1 hor, 7 - cotld not know an 


Thing Nen Countries 
ied, In hope, 175 the 3 


hy, or Hiſtor 
7 6 r a 
te 
b ce 

Fithers CC vel, „ "whe en t 
0 e 2 ny 
ſo different york that of later Tim 

che ommon Courſe of Nature n0W, = ay fi 

tant Times. Wherefore we cannot doubt but this Article was aſcertained by 
Revelation. © Sik 

A AN; as tothe Geography of the World at that Time, be digindly 
deſcribes alan 's Orig inal in Ur of the Chaldees, his journeying to Haran; 
afterwards his ſettling A Canaan ; then in Egypt; and, finally, his Poſterity 
removing back again to Canaan : All this is ſet down in uch exact Geogra- 
phy, that one not only learns the Situation of thoſe ſeveral Countries, with 
reſpect to each other; but their Climates, the Temperature of their Air, 
whether hot or cold; "the Fertility, or Barnenpehs of their Soil; and even the 
Congruity of their Arts and Manners anſwerable thereto, . ſo. far as we have 
any Accounts of either. This Geography of thoſe Countries furniſhes us 
with a good Illuſtration of the Moſaic Hiſtory's being a natural Story, as to 
the Scene where the Actions were ſaid to be done: If they lived in a warm 
Climate, their Shepherds watching their Flocks by Night, would be a cuſto- 
mary Practice; if they lived in a mountainous Country, then their general 
Occupation would be Paſturage; if in a Plain, their more general Buſineſs 
would be Agriculture ; and, if on the Sea-Coaſts OFF would by their Si- 
tuation | 


xs * 2 a 2 


ct 1 5 pron col che Matitimb: ib gt wey Acid 2 
ſkilful therein, and would naturally a pp themſelves L 8 9 
eich null have had Occaſion for thelother's Produce, yet this wonld' be moſt 


caſſſy cärtied on b 08 (Commodities cus/Catn/and Fruits for Cattle, 
ON "la atk Shy $i ni c 0 eco! as noqa 101 babes 


NRHA z che Chionelobyof the Sscred PU Pages, üoth net eil y tlearly 
hoſtrats the Corfifteticy bf theft W Hiſtory, one Part with undtheér; as to 
Time 5 and the Natutaliie of che Facts related, a8 correſponding” with the 
0 ef But they help to achuſt the Traditions ef Pag gan Antiquity,” even con- 

Points which they never onee mentich, Pry nee daß N 


Age 0 which the Fagun Ancieffts Were whe tant. 1 IVAC * 13131); 
Tuns Ss Time was er Wande Na os: lie Scr es tell "WE; 
and they inform us of che true Age of Rebels But the po knew 


nothing. when Seo/trre ſet wp, the Empire Hor whether it was 10, Loo, or 
10,0 Years 1350 the 8⁰ the War of the Gods in Egypt Was a 


T tanſaGon wholly owe: 2s to the Age When it happened. But, — 
the Seriftures, ire Know When Zerab the pan b e agüünft Fils 


2 Chrom. xvi.” and that that was à few Yeats after Shea himſelf. Had — 
vaded it from 'Zpypr, 2 Chrvn. xl. 2, 3. 8e chat this War ofthe: Gods; (fo 
famous in the Pagan Poets, was no other than the Civil Wars in Egyf about 
Shiſhat's Death; "which were managed by the Efhiopian! and 8 in 
which Zerah the Ethiopian was Conqueror, and vy "his aſſaulti Hu) hay 
to be meſitioned in the Habit Scriptuies; . the ns | 
when theſe great Tranſactions happe ned, ba bite Khnñ²G/.]W n. 75 
 A&4'1N ; tho we babe but few expreſs Synektoniſtns afterwards, be- 
twixt the Hebret and the: Pagan Affaits; yet we have tlie genetal Ono of 
the coinciding Generations, from Fathers to Sons in each Line; and thoſe 
will calculate by che Anceſturs from S235 ac upwards, as far as the Pagans 
have an hy Aceotints ; ; and by the Poferity downwards, as fat as either deſcend, 
43 from 8E SAC to LroNIDAS Xerxes, running parallel with the Hebrew 
Hiſtory, There are alſo a few intermediate Synchroniſms, as Sethbon=="He- 
zeliab = "Sennatherib. Fofiah 2 Necho. Nebuchadnenzar = "Fechinigh. 
Gus '= =""Zerubbabel,” &c. as R 
3. TRE Capital Articles of Page Hiſtory Wan bo alſo adjuſted : as 40 the 
Time, purely by the Scriptures, for all the firſt Ages. We know not any 
other Way, low or WII EN the firſt Empires aroſe. The Egyptian, the Aſy- 
ian, the Chaldæan, Median, or Perſian, would have been loft" Kr Chron olo- 
gical Story, but for the O!d Te eftament. © 
Wx could not have known wü EN Ambition yl the Love of Eeapics | 
ern to damp the World, in its growing Infancy ; wu Ex the Loſs of Li- 
berty ſenſibly obſtructed Induſtry and Invention; and occaſioned ſo great a 
Part of the World to loiter in undiſciplined Ignorance, and almoſt lavage 
Slavery ; who — probably E. made much greater Freßckeney in he 
t e 
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4.) 1 7 IFGs x ;..the 1 Line may FN wiel dhe erte very: 
well. For David and Solomon both reigne Iheng⸗ and Solomon was one of 
the youngeſt of David's: Sons. And in 155 Spartan Line, there: were three 
Female Deſcents together; namely, Sparta, Eurydice and Dauas. 80 that the 
fourth Deſcendent in the Spartan Line, Perſeus. might be near = = Reholoan, 


the third in the Hebrew Line from Dauid. 


(J.) Fux TRHER; we may obſerve that the Heathen Hiſtory, particularly = 


in Greece, appears not to reach any higher than Lelex, Hac bus, and Pelaſ- 
gus, as the firſt Anceſtors. they can name; or Purotas, Phoroneus, | Lycant,. 
| Cecreps, and Deucalion in the ſecond Line in their Deſcents. They were 
commonly Autochthones, or ſprung out of their native. Earth, as. having no 
human Anceſtor which they e could name before them. 
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"They at firſt reckoned. their Seen of = by 
And three Generations to 100 or 120 Fears. 
ly. proved. to" have been their 

puting. A4. Herodotus and. Drony/flus Nalicumn. alſo l 
= alert ——f have therefore choſen to fertile; my Qbronology,. by reckoning the 


* Succeflions from. OP. Son, in the moſt regular Genealogies TI was able 
e ang * hem, as near as I could, parallel to the Succeſſion . 
2 the Ro Not that 1 ſyppole | theſe; Suoceflions'of their 


ene with another, they Tay be- 


ons. took, up nearly. ide fame 
| ts I thigk,\ wWe ha ve an unqueſtionable Synchroniſm in Seſte- 
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© BRED uin 
- (6.) Tuts ſeems plainly to intimate, that they thought themſelves to be 
_ deicended- from another Region, that they invaded this Country; and were 
the Heads and Leaders of the new Colonies, which planted theſe new Ha- 
bitations, and overcoming the old Inhabitants, if there were any, they called 
the ſeveral Regions by their own Names. This T take to be the Original of 
the principal Greek Nations; and alſo, that they were the Paſtors of Egypr, 
which were expelled from thence, according to Manetho. And that there- 
fore again, the Plantation of Greece was about the Time of that Expulfion. 
. . AFTER I had fixed. theſe Heads of their Hiſtory, as well as I was able, 
either by expreſs Hiſtory, or the faireſt Inferences from it, I then laboured 
to find out the true Story of their Times, by confidering all contemporary 
Adlions performed by contemporary Actors; as when they engaged in the 
fame Wars, either againſt each other, or Confederates with each other; as 
the Argonautic, the Theban and Trojan Wars; for theſe muſt be near Con- 
temporaries, who fought together. Other great Synchroniſms are their 
Marriages, as towards the Head of the Herculean Family, Pretus = Acri- 
fius + Eurydice= Amyclas,and Xanthus + Crenſa, ſynchronizing the Houſes 
of Attica and Dencahon, Or, when the Deſcent of one is not ſo clear, yet 
the Marriage of their Children ſettles the Age of the Party unknown, as by 
the Marriages of the Sons of Per ſeus with the Daughters of Pelops, it is 
proved that Perſeus=Pelops. Tho Pelops's Age is otherwiſe more uncer- 
| tain. By all theſe Synchroniſms of Marriages, or other contemporary 
Actions, and the Genealogical Deſcents of the Parties, ſeveral Errors in their 
Hiſtories are eaſily confuted, and the Account reQified. Thus the arbitrary, 
ftcctitious Numbers of 77ars, in the ſucceſſive Reigns of the Argive Kings, 
and the fictitious Numbers of Reigns in the Kingdom of Sicyon, are each con- 
futed, or rediſied, by their own Genealogies. Theſe bring the Story into 
Probability and Nature. And it is as much and as genuine a Part of theit 
Hiſtory, that there were ſuch Marriages, as that there were ſuch Kings. 
But that their Kings reigned ſo Jong ſucceſſively, is not agreeable to Nature; 
and tho? there had been no Exception as to the Length of each Reign, tis 
alike incongruous to ſuppoſe ſuch a Number of Reigns in the little Kingdom 
of Sicyon, when there is not one State in all Greece which had any Hint of 
Government among them, for ſeveral Ages after this fabulous Date of the 
Kingdom of Sicyon. N rel 8 N 
5. I Ax aware of a twofold Objection that may be made to my Manner 
of treating the Subject; namely, (I.) That I have inſerted too many and 
too minute Articles in the ancient Hiſtory, which is now obſolete by its 
Diſtance in Time, and which is thruſt out of Remembrance by later and 
more intereſting Tranſactions; as the Affairs of ancient Egypt, and thoſe of 
the Maſenian War. = | 


(2.) Ornzss 


"RE FACE. 


- (2) OTaurns may object my too great Silence enen che Hiſtory of 
* later Ages, when Writing became more common, Authors more frequent 
and copious, and ſo Hiſtory better and more full. So that I may 'be blamed 3 
For being too copious in the firſt, and too ſparing in the ſecond.” | 
"With reſpect to the firſt Objection, I obſerve; that I was not entirety un- 
| rer of it. I was ſenfible that there are few Perſons in our modern 
Times who read the Hiſtory of Seſoftris, or Bacchus, or Ofris; of Orus, the 
| laſt of the Gods; or of Mons, the firſt mortal Monarch after the Gods; in 
any other View than as ancient Fables, in which there i 1s no ExpeRation of 
ay Hiſtorical Truth being to be gathered out of them, + | 
But, in a Courſe of Chronology, to be deduced in a new Way, namehy, by 
the Genealogies of Paganiſm, I found myſelf obliged to endeavour to verify 
the Lines of their Deſcents, by their own Hiſtory, as far as I could. I took 
the Line of Time from the Beginning, according to the Scriptures, as far as 
they went forward alone, without any parallel Stories among the Pagan. 


i 


But, as foon as I could perceive any parallel Hiſtory to begin, which ſeemed 


to have the Appearance of any regular Continuation, I laboured to confirm 
the Truth of all the Pagan Deſcents, by all the Hiſtory I could-poffibly col- 
lect, in order to adjuſt the ſynchronal Time, in as perfect a Manner as poſ- 
Gibly I could, by ſuch Hiſtory as we have left of thoſe Ages. Now, as Egypt 
was near Fudea, and alſo the firſt Country in the Pagan World that really 
grew conſiderable ;- for theſe Reaſons, it may be thought probable, that 

Egypt would furniſh the moſt genuine and moſt ample ancient Hiſtory in 
all the Pagan World. For, as being the - greateſt Kingdom, there would 
probably be both more Materials to write upon, and more Men of mn 
and Leiſure to compoſe their Hiſtory, and digeſt their Records, _ 

- AGAIN; about the Time when I ſuppoſe their Hiſtory to begin, the Know- 
ba of Letters probably arrived in Egypt. Again, further; that being the 
Country with which the ancient Greeks had the moſt common and early. 
Correſpondence, from all theſe Particulars aroſe a tolerable Continuation of 
their Hiſtory downwards, from Seſg/tris's Days to the Fall of the Empire, 
which is to be met with in Herodotus. But, as the Egyptians were as totally 
ignorant as the Greeks, or any other Nation, with reſpect to the true Chro- 
nology of the World, it was neceſſary to adjuſt the Time of the Beginning of 
Hiſtory among them, by ſome clear parallel Time in the Hebrew Story, 


This Thave, with the Great Newton, the true Father of Chronology, fixed to 


be the Reign of Shiſhac=Rebobcam. However, as theſe are very: perplexed 
Accounts in Herodotus or Diodorus, becauſe of the Number of fabulous 
Years intermixed, I thought it neceſſary to enlarge in this Hiſtory as much 
as the Materials would allow; and, by comparing the Egyptian Story with 
that of the Hebrews, and even the Greeks allo, I endeavoured, by all toge- 
ther, to make out the Probability of each Reign. Accordingly ; when I could 


meet with no — Actions which marked the ſucceſſive Reigns! in Egypt, I 
| | was 


R ETA E * 
was forced to content. myſelf with their 8 nd other great: Works, 


s Cities, Pelze, or Pyrachids, "Obilifks,'or great Canals, "which would 
P thy of. che Gragdeur aid Power an | A Wesch of the Eyypriunn 
Monarc Ky Ig this therefore, obliged to Pech vos; 1 perſuade” my ſelf it 
will be excuſed as neceflaty to clear the, Chronology'; "tho I ds not 1 
n to be very entertalging., TH 1 4 

AGAIN; as to the Meſerian' Affairs, tho' much later Re the Beytion 
Ones; yet 1 own them alſo, much out of modern Notice; notwithftand- 
ing I thought them neceflary to be more enlargetl upon, for the ſume Rea- 
150 namely, to clear the Succeſſion of Time from the Neturm of thie Hercu- 
kan Family into Peloponneſus,” If there wert fo many Sucbeſſions of the Spar- 
. tan Kiogs, and each of them diſtinctiy marked with particular Characters 
Action, or Inaction, we may conclude that the Line of Succeſſion is a 
ine One, confilting of ſuch a Number of Reigns in lineal Deſcents, and r. 
rallel to th. roy al Line of Julab, duritig the Time given. And, if T have 
erred in Protixity on the M Levi Story, more than was neceſſary to aſcer- 
tain the Line of the Genealogy, I hope a Paſſion for Liberty, will be ad- 
mitted an Apology for what ks: may take to be unneceſſary Excurſions, 
and procure, my Excuſe, at leaſt among Britons.—I — I could 
not paſa it oyer without ſome particulat Remarks. I take it to be the moſt 
lluttions Story in the Pagan Antiquity; though too little regarded by the 
Curious, and much too little familiarized to — — Readers of Hiſtory. The 
Wars of Alexander or Ceſar, of Auguſtus and Anthony, and all the other great 
Conteſt for the Sovereignty of the World, ſeem in my Opinion much mean- 
er Things, becauſe 7 irrational. For it is an Affectation of Power, 
out of all Proportion exorbitant and enormous, for any one Man to aſpire at 
univerſal Empire; any Perſon who had not more of the n than the mw; 
ia his Compoſition, ſhould methinks bluſh to claim it. 

Bur the MgssENian War was a moſt noble and Patriot Conteſt of: Self. 
Defence; where a moſt flagrant private Injury was defended by the State of 
Sparta, on no other Views but thoſe of curſed Avarice and Ambition, that they 
might get an Occaſion of breaking with the Me - and ſo have a Pretext 
of taking their Country from them. = 

If ever Men appear yirtuous and amiable in War, it is U they WES 
take it on virtuous Motives ; of which Self- Defence is the moſt obviouſly. 
juſtifiable, by the original Laws of Nature itſelf, Theſe. gallant Men may 


be juſtly conſidered in the moſt virtuous, humane and lovely Character, 


even with Swords in their Hands, and Schemes of Slaughter in their Heads 

and Hearts. If ever there was rn an Age of Heroes, they were theſe 

virtuous and heroic Meſfenians ; who, tho' they fought with the moſt de- 

termined. Gallantry, yet it was not to gain their Enemies Country, but 

to ſave their own. They engaged in the moſt faithful Patriot War of Self- 

Defence, againſt the gong E Earn of Perfidy, * and Power. What 
* B f 


gene- 


w 


5 b EFA E. 5 
|  geherviis: and humane Heart could lobk on; and fee: the brave W 
fall, and not werp wih his afflicted People, while they all, he his Orphan 
Children, wept over bis glorious, paternal Wounds? Could one ſee their 
next brave Printe ſinking under the Weight of his Coumtry't Fate, and bleed. 
ing on his beloved Daughter's Tomb, himſelf, another noble ſelf-devoted Vic- 
tim, offered by the fame royal Hand? One might rad witch dry Eyes the 
| Story of the Fall of an hundted Tyrants; either in the Field or Senate- Houſe; 
as Julius, Caligula, Julian, &c. what did the World loſs by Gz/ar's Death, 


or the other ſucceſsful Deſtrayers of our Species, who were no other than the 
general Butchers of human Nature? 


But could one fee (and not be moved, ) the great ARBTOMINES, the 
Meſſenian Hero, with-every 


Heart; betrayed not conquered ; never equalled in his own, or almoſt any 
Age, in Sagucity or Activity, in Stratagem or daring Enterpriſe, in Courage 
and Fortitude, or intrepid national Virtue; yet again betrayed by accurſed 
Bribery and Luſt; to ſee that great Man, with a daring Intrepidity, always 
unconquered, leading off the Remnant of that brave and noble People, to 
ſome other Country, where the Power of Tyrants had not yet reached? 
Methinks not Leonidas, or the Theban Epaminondas, were greater than he; 
not Alexander, or Ceſar worthy to be named with him. This Mzenian 
Story is ſo apt for a Britor's Ear, that I hope my dear Countrymen will for- 
give the Revival of it, tho' that glorious People have been long fince extinct. 
In this Land are their Succeffors ſprang up, the Advocates for Liberty, and 
yet remain. And I hope they will, under Kings of a like'noble Taſte, 
flouriſh as long as national Virtue laſts, and will permit them to be great 
and free. And may ſuch Kings, of our preſent royal Family, continue to 
teign over ſuch a People, and may they live for ever! 

2. As to the ſecond Objection, that I have been too ſparing in my Acecunt 
of more modern, or the later Parts of the antient Hiſtory. I (r.) obſerve 
that many of thoſe are taken Notice of, as far as I apprehended them necef- 
fary in this chronological Work, for the Illuſtration of that Part, But, as 
to many other Parts of the antient profane Hiſtory, ſuch as deſcribing their 
Empires, and the Methods of Erecting them. I found no Delight in the 


Peruſal of them myſelf, and hoped I might be excuſed from a Taſk which 
afforded me little but Diſguſt. 


If any have a Pleaſure in theſe Studies, they may betake themſelves to 
Prench Authors, who will be more like to relich the Subject, as being ſo ac- 
cuſtomed to the Fncomiums of the Grand Monarque. Slaves may learn 
how Slaves were made, ſo many Years ago, and the Loſs of the Liberties 
of Greece, by Philip and Alexander, will probably appear very fimilar to 
the Loſs of the Liberties of France under the tyrannic Miniſters of Ricblieu 
and Mazarine, and the deſpotic Sway of Lewis XIV. Bat the na- 
taral Study of Britons ſhould, and doubtleſs will, be to learn how Slavery 

ay 


generous Paſſion for his Country glowing at his 
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may be prevented. And there are ſo many great Proficients. in the noble: 
Science of Liberty in our Senates, and on the Bench and Wool Pack, as are 
far — ne any, minute Suggeſtions from ſo mean a Hand as an obſeure 
(a.) IrUuR TRIER remark, that there ſeems not to be much Oecaſion for 
enlarging on the antient Wars or Policies, which might be congruous to that 
i Ages and Countries do ſo widely differ, and thoſe of the ſame Climates and 
Countries in different Ages, do receive ſuch a different Caſt and Turn, by their 
different Education, Cuſtoms and Habits of Life, that they cannot be fo uſe-. 
fully propoſed, either as an Example to excite Imitation; or as Monitions 
againſt the Evils into which they lapſed; which might be of a Kind, of 
which we are not in much Danger. Some Ages carried on all their Affairs 
with ſuch a Spirit of Heroiſm, ſuch-daring and diſintereſted Courage and 
Gallantry, that Avarice ſcarce ſeemed to mix with their Ambition. As to- 
wards the Beginning of the Raman Republic, when Dictators went from the 
Plough ta head the Armies of the State, and afterwards returned to their.own. 
rural Qbſcurity again. Theſe were Glories of one Kind, which looked love- 
ly in that Age, and the Sum of the Honour they aſpired after, was a diſin- 
tereſted public Spirit, in which they were not ſo much concerned to amaſs 
Wealth, as Fame. Thus, in our own Land, the Genius and Taſte of Eng- 
land, in the Reigns of Edward III. and Henry V. was ſo greatly heroic, that 
the Examples of thoſe Ages would have little Influence in the Reigns of 
James I. or Charles II. H a Perſon happened to be born with an beroic 
Bravery of natural Temper, he would be like to loſe much of that Gallantry 
of Temper and Genius, by being educated in ſuch an unſynchronal Age, 
whoſe general Temper he could not but in Part imbibe; and the Softneſs 
of the prevailing Manners would almoſt eneryate the natural Vigour of Ge- 
nius with which be happened to be boeen . 
I..) We may therefore ſuſpect, that the Tranſactions of very diſtant Pe- 
riods of Time, cannot be quite ſo beneficial for the Peruſal and Imitation, or 
Monition of our modern Times, where ſuch a great [Diverſity of Manners 
prevails-So that even the great Work of Plutarch's Liues of the Antients, 
taken from different Ages and Countries, are ſeverally uſeful, chiefly as they 
ate the Lives of very great Men; each of them eminent for ſome particular 
Turn of Genius, whereby they form the Minds of the Readers to great De- 
ſigns and Undertakings. He leads us to converſe with a whole World of 
Heroes; every Character we meet with is in ſome Way or other Great; from 
one we imbibe one Excellency, and from others, another ; and yet all of 
them contribute to dilate and expand the Genius, according to the different 
Turn of Temper and Caſt of Manners. D 
II is true, indeed, theſe Biographers, who only treat of the great Cha- 
racters in Life, are moſt properly uſeful to Perſons in the like high Cha- 
ANA * B 2 = | racers, 
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bb as Princes, Generals and Stateſmen. "Thus our 
or 


great MarBboriugh, 
Argyle, would: naturally learn far more from the great Generals of Anti- 


„than Readers in more obſcure: Stations would do. Lord Burleigh, 
ord Godolphin, or Lord Stanhope, from the great Stateſmen. The heroic 
Patriot Houſe of Naſſau would naturally learn more from the great Patriot 
Senerals and Stateſmen of Greece or Rome ; and, by enlarging their own na- 
tural Genius for Policy or War, would have become probably greater, than 
even themſelves would have been, without ſuch Patterns. But, probably, 
they would have been ſtill greater, had thoſe heroic. Patterns been nearer their 
oon Times; where the Methods or War had a nearer Reſemblance. As 
Turenne was the Diſciple of tbe Prince of Orange, and Marlborough of Turenne. 
Thus again; our Admirals fire their Blood by the Patterns of Tbemiſtocles, 
Cymon, or Timotbeus of old, and more ſtill by the Patterns of naval Heroes, 
who formed themſelves after theſe antient Patterns, nearer to our own 
Times. Hence aroſe the Raleigbs and Drakes of Queen Elizabeth's Time; 
hence the Blakes and Montagues in the Times of our civil Wars ; hence the 
Van Trumps and De Ruiters, when Holland's naval Power was preateſt z hence 
our Ruſſels, Shovels, Berkleys, Bings, and Vernon; and, I hope, I may pre- 
dict a long Succeſſion of Britiſp naval Heroes, Who will follow: Nature, and 
a national Taſte and Manners of their Country, ariſing from its Situation; 
and form themſelves to Bravery and Enterprize, after the great Examples of 
Athens, ann and be and tin WE e in the Temder 5 our aden 
War. 

Wr have indeed a couch wider: Field for naval War chaw the Asten 
bad. Fhey chiefly ranged the Mediteranean, ot the Shores of the At- 
lantic; and tinged their Waters with their noble Blood. But now the re- 
moteſt Oceans are the Scene of our Wars, not only to defend our Com- 
merce from pyratical Rapine, but alſo have been the Means of propagat- 
ing the Bleſſings of Liberty and Truth, even to the diftant Coaſts of America 
where Infant Cobonies, Iike thoſe of antient Athens, are riſing in uſetul 
Power, as Children of their Mother Country, and growing in the true 
| Principles of Induſtry and Liberty; ſacred and civil. From all theſe Con- 
federations 440g it eee to n further. on. the Atient. Hy 
Vary. 
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o the Examination a very material and capital. 


of Antiquity, the Original of Letters, or . Alphabetical Writing. This 
is not merely an Enquiry of Curioſity, in order to determine ſome ſuch 
minute Debate as this, what Country may have the Honour of this In- 
vention aſcribed to it: But it is of the greateſt Importance to ſettle th true 


Antiquity of Pagan Learning, and the Spuriouſneſs, or Authenticity of their 
the 


moſt ancient Hiſtories. Far, if we can determine the preciſe Time of 
Invention of Letters, or of communicating the Art of Writing to Mankind, 
we can more correctly judge whether their pretended ancient Records are 


genuine, or they are not. Whether they could, be wrote by contemporary 
Authors, Who ed at the Time when, the Events happened, or that the 


Writers muſt have had their Knowledge e of the elder Facts which they re- 
late, by 77 radition alone. 5 ET. 
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F we n the bene Uſes to which Letters are Pn even thoſe 
I of an univerſal Correſpondence upon all Subjects, in alf Ages and Coun- 
tries where they are known; and befides, the Simplicity of the Elements. 
out of which Writing is compoſed, making a few literary Signs or Notes, to 
expreſs intelligibly the whole Compaſs of human Ideas for which we have 
any Words; and expeſe to Sight whatever may be ſaid or thuer,; to con- 
fider all this, muſt raiſe in us the greateſt Veneration and Gratitude to the 
Inyentor of it. The many and great enſits ariſing from this ſingular Art 
ta every Individual acquainted/with it, are aſtoniſhing. It readily Sis 

to all #6 Intercburſes of Friendſhip, Bufineſs and Speculation ; and ſerves. 
to convey our whole Sentiments with 1 e Pet Eaſe and Secrecy 
to any Diſtance required.?“ . 
This glorious Art gives diſtant Nied the Privilege of Ficinity, and diſtant 
Ages that of Contemporartety. By this Means we can in a Senſe converſe 
with the. 2 Father of. Mankind 1 in Paradiſe z; and with Noob i in the Ark. 
This may be ſaid to bring all the ſacceſſive Generations of human Kind upon 
the Stage together; d to unite all their Diſcoveries and Improvements into 
one common Stock, for the Uſe of the preſent Age. So that whatever 
Sciences the Sägäcity of elde: Times hath invented, or improved, are hereby 
conveyed to Us; from which we are to advance, for the further- enriching: 
and Augmentation of the Treaſury of Knowledge, All great Authors light: 

their Lamp at the Fire which burns fo ſtrong in the great Ancients: To an 
Homer we owe a Virgil and a, Milton; to a DEMOSTHENES we are in Part: 
indebted for the new Wonders of Oratory 1 in a Tully; y ; and to an Euchd and 
Archimedes the World is in Part to aſcribe it, that all its Expectations are ex- 
ceeded by a NRW TON; and I doubt not dut he may have a Succeſſor greater 
than himſelf, ſetting forward from that Point in the Journey of Science 
where a Newton ſtood ſtill, And tho' it muſt be allowed that Writing may 
tranſmit bad as well as good Books, the Dreams of Epicurus, as well as the. 
fublinge Sentiments of Plato or Xenophon', yet as a great Wit has obſerved, . 
% That 10 à Bently tis we owe a Boyle,” (however unaptly this may be ap- 
plied to that Maſter of Criticiſm, the moſt Learned Dr. Benth) yet this Hint 
may illuſtrate our Remark, that had Books frequently become very uſeful to 
the World, by occaſioning excellent Anſwers to s which might not have 
been undertaken, but for ſuch Objectors. Ad AIN; by this Art are all the 
eminent Virtues of ancient Times prefered in their Luſtre and Freſhneſs, 
for our Pattern and Imitation; and, tho the Memory of ancient Vi x” may 
. rxire 


* Nicol. de Lit. p. 2. 
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ſurvive in/Hiſtory," this may be heat Warning and Admonition. If the 
Memory of Cæſar s Ambition may inſpire other Tyrants with ſimilar Deſigns 
againſt their Country, and tho the fatal Pattern may excite them to yarniſh, - 
the Parricide with many plauſible Virtues, in order to deceive; yet we may 
hope that generous Patriots may be as potently inſpired by the Examples of 
the Brutus's and the Cazo's, as Tyrants by thoſe of the Tarquins or |Ceſars ; 
and hereby the noble Heart may be warmed with the fineſt of all ſocial Paſ- 
fions, Love of Liberty, and of their Country, from Age to Age. | 
And finally; this dbine Art has been the Inſtrument of conveying from 
Age to Age, the uncorrupted Oracles of divine Truth, and affording us, who 
are not honoured with perſonal Revelations, daily Acceſs to, and familiar Pe- 
ruſal of, the Holy Oracles. In which we are taught all that is neceſſary to be 
known concerning Things pat, all that is neceſſary to be done for the preſent, 
and what is to be hoped or feared for Futurity; opening all the Scenes of paſt, 
preſent, and to come, as far as neceſſary. This are Volume, God, by 
proper Evidences and Credentials, ſtamped with his own Authority; and in 
this Way preſerves it for a Rule for all Men, (without a Neceſſity of Repe- 
tition) in its authentic and genuine Purity, ſo that anne. is one great Mean 
of e en en ra Man. 


s E c T. 1. 
Opinions concerning the Original 7 Ls TTERS. 
| Matter of ſuch tranſcendent Advantage to the World, may juſtly claim 
ſome Curioſity as to its Original; eſpecially when the genuine Anti- 
quit of Hiſtory ſo much depends on the nN of of the Date of this 


Some have imagined Writing to be almoſt cocyal with Mankind, and 


= reckon it among the fr/} Inventions of human Sagaci 7 The learned Mr. 


ee 


Shuckford is of Opinion, that it was early in the firſt Wor! and yet he acknow- 
ledgeth it ſurpriſing, that ſuch an Invention ſhould have ins found out 10 
near the Beginning of the World. That Men ſhould immediately fall 
on ſuch a Project, to expreſs Sounds by Letters, and expoſe to Sight all 
that may be ſaid or thought in about twenty Characters variouſly placed, 

ſays he, exceeds the eben Notion we can have of the Capacities with 

„ "which we are endu But if it do fo, why ſhould we make fo impro- 
bable a Suppoſition, unlol we had better Evidence for it, than. mere Con- 
jecture? Pliny intimates, that Letters were eternal; but this can only mean 
that they 2 —4 very ancient, becauſe the Reaſon he gives for his Opinion is, 
that they are mentioned in Ages as old as Phoroneus, &c. Ex quibus apparet 
ternum Literarum * Nat. Hi A Lib. 7. cap. 50. = 

2 ut, 
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have given the Glory 


© But, tho ſome have aſcribed this Invention) to the firſt, Men, yet others 
of it to later, particular Nations. Thus the ſame: Pliny 
| declares his Opinion, that Letters were of Myrian Original, tho) he alſo men- 
tions other Competitors for the Glory of the Tovention, as the. n and: 
 Phonicians. Bid. Plin. Nut. Hit! 
However, the greateſt Number of Pagan Authors agree in aſcribing it not 
only to one Nation,” but to one Man of that: _—_— or nn even the. 
Egyptian Thoth, or Mercury. 
Sanchoniathon, tho! a — Eee A dy Aten the Invention, R 
and Propagation of this Art, by and from this By oy ian Thoth, and aſſerts, 5 
that he was the very fir/# who wrote Records. Plato clearly affirms, i in his 
Philebus, that the firſt Invention of Letters was in Egypt, by this Toth, 
<« but that it is doubtful whether he was a God or a Man, which: ſeems to 
intimate that Plato had ſome ſort of Intelligence of ſome extraordinary Man- 
ner in which they were diſcovered. Diodorus Siculus, ¶ Lib. A. mentions- 
the Egyptian Mercury as the. Inventor of Letters, and of moſt other Arts, 
[Cicero de Natura Deor. Lib. 3. ]. And Plutarch. [Sympofiac. 9.] aſſent to and 
confirm the ſame Opinion. But we cannot but obſerve that there was great: 
' Uncertainty in their Sentiments about this Matter. For Diodhrus Siculus im- 
ſelf, [in Lib. 5:] aſſerts, That the Syrians were the Inventors of Letters, 
« and that the Phnicians learned them from that People.” Euſebius Præpor. 
Evang. Lib. 10. ] agrees with Diodorus; but takes thoſe whom the Sicilian 
calls Syrians, to have been the Hebrews. . From this Diverſity of. Opinions 
it is manifeſt, that the Pagans had no certain Knowledge of its Original 
among themſelves. But yet their aſcribing it ſo generally, to one Perſon, the 
Egyptian Theth," may be the Remnant ofa Tradition, that they firſt had Wri- 
ting among them in the Days of. Oſiris, whoſe Secretary this. Thoth was; and, 
when. they: firſt received the Knowledge of this Art, there might be frequent. 
Mention of Moſes, an Egyptian, as the firſt Writer among the Hebrews, from. a 
which Nation they knew it to be derived. 
But how far ſoever theſe dark Pagan Hints may go, in Support of theOpinion, 
yet I apprehend this is the, moſt: probable one, that Moſes was the very firf. 
| Perſon who had the Knowledge and Uſe of Letters, or Alphabetical Writing ; 
and that he derived it from the two Tables of Stone, miraculouſly engraven 
by the Finger of God. 
A very learned Author thinks. fit to treat F with ſome Contempt, 
in ſaying, that it deſerves no Cunfutation. And L cannot but think it too haſty 
a Deciſion in a Gentleman of ſo much Candour and Learning. But he was fo 
fully in the Perſuaſion of the Authenticity of the Aſſyrian. Memoirs of Ctejias, 
and of the Aſtronomical. Obſervations at Babylon, that there is leſs Wonder, 
that he ſhould entertain this Notion with ſome -Dibegasd, and even ſome 


Contempt. 
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Arguments for the Opinion that LE T-ERS were originally 
From o 


N opening our Way towards: Sacks: the Difficultics i in | this Queſtion, 
[ I would propoſe two Things to be conſidered :: (1.) That this is not a 
new Opinion; and, (a.) That it is not any ſingular reg, or Imagination of 
the Ancienis. 
1. It is no new. Opinion ; and in Matters of ancient Hiſtory , this is a Pre- 
ſumption in its Favour, that it is ſo ancient. Several ancient Ne expreſly 
affirm it. Eupolemus is cited by Euſebius, to this Purpoſe.* * That Moſes. 
« was the firſt-2o;/e- Man, or eminent Philoſopher : That he firſt imparted the 
Knowledge of. Lr TT Rs to the Jeus, from whom the been had 
« them, as the Greeks had them from them. Now Eupolemus was quoted 
by Polybi/tor, - as appears in Euſebius. [ Prep. Evang. p. 418.] And there- 
fore he lived before Sy/la's Time, becauſe Polyh:/for met with many Difficul- 
ties from that Noman. Vid. ra, Hiftor. Græc.] And Iſaac Yoſſius, [de 72 In- 
terpret. p. 87.) ſays, that he was a Contemporary with Judas Maccabeus,. 
and that he was the Embaſſador ſent to the Romans, mentioned, x Mac. viii. 17. 
Judas choſe Eupolemus, Son of John, Son of Accor, and Jaſon the Son of. 
Re and ſent them to Rome, to make a League of Amity and Confede- 
racy with them. Clemens Alærundrinus quotes the ſame Author, in near the 
fame Words. [ Stromat. Lib. 1.] If our Author was this Eupolemus, the Em- 
baſſador to the Roman Republic, we may probably conclude, that he was a 
Perſon of Rank and Abilities, and well acquainted with the ſeveral Tradi- 
Hons which prevailed. among. his Countrymen at that Time.. And he might 
be excited to write an Hiſtory of his. Nation, for the Information of the Ro- 
mans, and to FOCOMmrend the Fs to the F riendſhip of. that powerful, : 
growing State. 

Artapanus, another ancient Writer cited. by Buſebius, [in Prep: Evang. 
P. 432.] in an Hiſtory of the Affairs of the Fews, intimates, ** That Mo 72 
i imparted Letters to the Egyptians,. and that he was that Mercury, who, as 
*-all-the Egyptian. Traditions agree, firſt taught the Art of Writing to that 
' People,” This Author, indeed, aſcribes many. other Things. to Moſes, .as. 
that he divided Egypt into 36 Nomes, &c. - There are alſo: ſome ſeeming. 
Anachroniſms in Artapanus, as that Mz oſes was the Muſeus of the Greeks, and. 
the Maſter of Orpheus. And yet even this Hint may help to clear the Point 
as to the true Time of Letters n into Egypt, and about what Age That 

019. 


P Euſeh, Prep. Drew Par. Edit. p. 431. 
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3 NbTDRT / Rabükbbee 
Tolb or "Hermes really lived. For Muſzeus was the Maſter of i and 
(according to jp 1 he was the Egyptian Hermes. Hermes or Thoth, was 
the Secretary * of Ofiris, as well as the Maſter of Orpheus ; but Orpheus was 
an-Argonaut, therefore Ofiris and Theth his Secretary, lived but one Age — 
fore the Ai gonaatie Expedition, therefore the Original of Letters in 
was in Ofiris, that is, as we ſhall prove, in Seſac's Days. But theſe: Wien 
transferred the Actions of Seſac's Days to the Age of Moſes, partly for want 

of true Chronology; and becauſe they had no Materials of Egyptian Affairs, 

1 With which they could regularly fill up that Interval, W to 5 He. 
5 Heth, Story, betwixt 'Moſes and Seſac. 
1 I think that Artapanus flouriſhed after Beroſus; for it 1s probable, to me, 
that all the Orientals who wrote of Chaldean, or other Eaſtern Aﬀairs, in 
Greek, wrote after the Macedonian Empire was erected. | And it is plain, that 
| when Beroſus was a very old Man, he dedicated his Hiſtory of Eaftern Affairs 
to Antrochus Theus, the third after Alexander the Great, * ſo that he might 
be very well ſuppoſed to be the firſt Oriental Hiſtorian who wrote in Greed. 
But if Artapanus lived not long after Beroſas, then it might be _ 60⁰ 
Years after Shiſhak, or after the Introduction of Letters into E Nou 
an Author, who lived ſo near the Age of introducing Letters into t a Coun- 
try, and o having a Poſſibility of Records to conſult for all that Time, might 
have much more correct Accounts, than later Writers could have. There 
might have been in Artapanus's Time, ſeveral old Memoirs concerning the 
Age of Ofris and Thoth, which might be loft long before Euſebius began his 
Scrutinies into Antiquity. In thoſe ancient Books, there might be particular 
Notice taken of the firſt Introduction of Letters into Egypt by their Hermes, 
and that they had them from the Hebrews, whoſe firſt Writer was Moſes, 
But when the Art was grown common, the Original. of it would not be fo 
much ſpoken of afterwards, as at firſt, when it was ſo great a Curioſity: As to 
the Jew! Writers, we have not many ancient ones among the Rabbins, and 
their Books are repleniſhed with ſo many puerile and incredible Fables, that 
there can be no great Dependance on Hitler Accuracy and Authority. How- 
ever, ſome of their Doctors give us this ſtrange Hiſtory, or Tradition, con- 
cerning this Point: That ten Things were created on the Evening of the : 
4 firſt Sabbath, v/z. the Rainbow, the Hole in the Rock, the Pillar of the 
Cloud and Fire, the two Tables, on which the Law was wrote, Aaron 8 

Rod, and Lrrr ERS.“ Ainſiv. Pentateurb. 
The only Remark neceſſary on this Rabbinical Account is this: That, ac- 
cording to their Apprehenſion, Writing was an Art above human Sagacity to 
diſcover, and that it was of divine Original; tho' in their Opinion, it was 
imparted te to the World long before the Ds of Meſes. 


E vou 


Hermes was the 8 ſacred Scribe of Ofris. Diodor. Sic. L. 1. c. I. 
+ Tatian [ AHr. Orat. contra Gree, J fays that Beroſus was born in Alexander's Tune. 
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T would next proceed to the Chriſtian Fathers; ſeveral of which have- 
Happened to {| peak. partly on this Subject. Clemens Amn Fin Stromat. 
E. I.] takes notice hi as Cadmus firſt brought Letters to Greece, fo he had 
them from the. Phenicians 3 who, a8 being the neareſt Neighbours to the 
Hebrews, obtained them from thence. Vid. Cyril. Lib. 7. cont. Jul.] Chry- 
 . ſoftom-and. Theophyla#?, both hint their Opinion, that Letters were not very 
ancient. Theophylaf& on Matthew, obſerves, ** that thoſe divine Men before 
« the Law, were not inſtructed by Eetters and Books, '” which Opinion muſt . 
be founded on his Perſuaſion, that they bad not Books, not that * would 
have deſpiſed them, if they had had * = 

Chry/oftom expreſly ſpeaks (in his Apolbgy for the Monaftc Liſi) of thoſe: 
« great and holy Men, who lived in the earlier Ages, when there were no 
« Letters; as well as thoſe of like Character, who lived after the Intro- 
« duction of Letters; which muſt imply, that ſeveral holy Men, whoſe 
Hiſtory: we know ſomething of, lived OO Letters, VIS. 1785 Patriarchs 5 
before Moſes. 

1 alſo fin Homil. 8. on Hebrews] takes notice of God! 8 Rent ende 

Love or Merey to the World, in inſpiring Moſes; writing the tao: Tables, and 
« = him in the Mount 40 Days; which intimates probably, that 


Writing was by Inſpiration, and that in the 40 Days Stay in the Mount, 
Moſes learned to make ſome Proficiency. i in the Art of Writing, for thoſe: were 


5 


indeed Acts of divine Philanthropy.” 


Cyril of Alexandria, in his Reply to Fulian thi Emperor; infifts Sch 
vpon this Point, eſpecially in his 7th Book againſt the Apoſtate, in which he 
directly refers to Eupolemus 8 Teſtimony, that Moſes: was the firſt who in- 
ſtructed the Hebrews in the Art of Writing; from whom other Nations re- 
ceived it; and he cites Clemens of Alexandria as being in the ſame Opinion. 
1 Augiſtin, in his celebrated Work de Civitate Bei, is pretty clear to-the 
Point : There is no Nation, ſays he, which may boaſt of the Antiquity: of 
its Knowledge, beyond our Patriarchs and Prophets, in whom there was a 
divine Wiſdom,” He adds afterwards, But the Hebrew Letters be- 
* gan from the Law given by Moſes.” He cannot be ſuppoſed to mean only, 
or merely, the Form of the Characters; for that would be but a ſmall Mat- 
ter, but that the V% of Leiters, or Alphabetical Wiiting, commenced. from 
| that memorable Tranſaction of giving the two Tables. 
And Ludovic. Vives. [on Lib. 18. Cap. 39. of Auguſtin de Civit. Dei] ob- 
 ferveth, © that it is the common Opinion both of Feros and Chriſtians, that 
« Mo ofes firſt gave Letters to the Hebrew Language, or Nation.“ This Com- 
mentator, therefore: as well as Auſtin, muſt have been of Opinion, that there. 
had been 10 Knowledge of Letters among any of the Jewifh or other Tatri- | 
archs, before Moſes. 
2. This Opinion of the Moſaic Origin of Letters, is not a ingular Fancy, 
or a of the Ancients, Many learned Modern, have eſpouſed it; 


5 : 
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and there may be many. more, which in the ſcanty Opportpnities of. a bre 
Study, I may not have been able to conſult. 
Mariana, the learned Romaniſt, in his Preface to his Genefis, Fog 6 that 
«© Moſes was the firſt Inventor of Letters, or Notes of Diſcourſe, which te 
e gur juſt Aſtoniſhment can be comprehended under twenty-two. literal 
. Characters, out of ne, at Words,: which are noun; are com- 

* pounded.” 
Ibe very leaned and pious Dr. Foln Owen denz an entire Diſſertation on 
this Subject, [in Theolog. Lib 4. cap. 3.] in which he not only eſpouſeth this 
Opinion, but anſwers ſeveral Arguments brought for the contrary one; ſuch 
as the pretended Pillars of the Poſterity of Seth, erected before the F lood, 
mentioned by Foſephus, and other Fables of the 7. almudical Writers, about | 
Adam's writing ſome Books on the Creation, and on e ance. Alſo the 
Argument drawn from Enochs Prophecy, mentioned by St. Jude, and from 
ſome ancient Accounts of Paganiſm, ſuch as Calliſtheness Aſtronomical Tables. 
And he cloſeth all with this Remark : I doubt not to aſſert, that no one 
<« has yet, by any Arguments or Teſtimonies worthy of Belief, ſhewed that 

there was any Uſe of Letters, properly fo called, more ancient than the 
« Moſaic Inſtitution of Laws. Wberefore I wholly acquieſce in the Opinion 
of Eupolemus, that Meſes-firſt taught Letters to the Jews.” 
Mr. Theoph. Gale [in Court of Gentiles, Part 1. B. I. c. 10.] adheres to this 
Opinion, and cites in that learned Work, many Authorities in Support of i wes 

I ſhall next refer to the eminently learned Sir Charles Woolſeley, Bart. . 
Has a Perſon of Honour and Buſineſs, as well as Letters; bred in higher lik 
and converſant in the Public World, among the Men of Wit as well as Let- 
ters, and ſo not like to be charged with falling into weak Fancies in behalf 
of Moſes, of which Rabbins and Di vines may perhaps be ſuſpected. This 
great Author, in that fine Book, Reaſonabl. Scripture Belief, expreſſeth his 
Sentiments on this Point, as followeth:Tis a Thing greatly probable, that 
« till Moſess Time, the World knew nothing. of Letters; for we find not 
ce any Laws. of God or Man, written before. He adds, „Tis likewiſe moſt 
cc probable that we owe them not, nor their Uſe, to human Invention, but 
« to Diveme Revelatign. 'Tis a Thing that offers itſelf fairly to our Belief, that 
« Gor. himſelf, when he gave the Ten Commandments, written by his 
« own Finger, to Moſes, introduced the firſt Alphabet.” Pag. 212, 213, 

Finally, I ſhall refer to the late Reverend Mr. Teber, as a ſtrenuous Ad- 
vocate for this Opinion. He, in the Preface to a Sermon preached at Canter- 
terbury School-Feaſt, in 1727, has clearly aſſerted theſe two Propoſitions 
that there was no Alphabetical Writing before Moſes, and that Moſes had the 
Knowledge of it by Revelation. And he has laid down many very good 
Arguments for the Proof of them. 

I am ſenſible, that the great Authors, either ancient or modern, cited above, | 
are not deciſive Aber in the Point before us; yet they may diſpoſe us 
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to A Enquiry, tho Names as con ſiderable ſhould be produced agairiſt 
bl And 2 -as, we find the Opinion not deſtitute 5 among the 


oderns, we may conclude, that no Improvements in Criticiſm, ſince 
5 Revival - of Learning, have diſcovered any thing definitive againſt this 
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H g now Hated what has been del d ie Way a Opinion, ic on \ bath 
Sides'of this Queſtion. that Writing, was the 3 of the Moſaic 
Age, and that it Was ut; 1 - proceed to the Arguments, by which I ſhall 

attempt to prove that Letters, or Alphabetical Writing, were the Diſcovery of 
that Age. I muſt here chiefly make uſe of the Books of Moſes, becauſe I 
haye no other of any clear Antiquity to argue from, in the fame Manner. 
1 Suppoſing then that the Books of Mojes are, tho a very ſhort, yet a 
good Hiſtory of the Times and Countries to which he refers, I ci 
Propoſition, ' That there is no Probability that the Uſe of Letters obtained in 

15 Antediluvian World. A ay: be e from che TOY of 
Things. 
The chief Uk af Whiting muſt bave been for the Fdllowing Purpoſes, 
either, (i.) For Public te to tranſmit the Account of memorable paſt 
Tranfactions, Laws, and Speculatious, to Foſterity : or, (2.) For private Me- 
moirs to aſſiſt our own: Memory in preſerving any Matters of Importance, or 
Curioſity, we would more erleclhy retam tales or, (3.) For conveying 


our Thoughts to Perſons at a Diſtance, with more acre AY and 
Expeeirinn, 1 | 
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(49 It is obvious, that is firſt of Heb: Ends off Writing, VIS. recording, 
eminent: Events, for the Information of Poſterity, muſt have been unneceſſary 
in that extraordinary Longeuity of Mankind. The firſt Spectator could im- 
part the Account of any memorable Event from his on Mouth, for 900 
Vears, and could repeat the Narration, many times over, to his Deſcendents 
and Acquaintance, thro all thoſe Centuries, of his'own Knowledge. New 
Auditors of the Original Story would riſe up almaſt every Vear, in the F amily 
of the firſt. "fry $9: that; Adams youngeſt Son, ſuppoſing him to be 
born in the ſix or ſeyen hundredth Year of Adam's Life, might, in the ſecond 
Hand, be able to convey: the original Story of the State of Innocency and the 
Fall, as he had i it from. Adam himſelf, 2 6h was the Spectator, or firſt. Wit- 
| neſs, for 1 17 or 1600 Years. - F urther, this Tradition of theſe Patriarchs, 
va voce, muſt have been more ſatisfactory, than any written Records; 
particularly on this Account, that every Dine the Relation Was repcated, the, 
| Yor. — B Hearer 


N lation, they leave any Doubts, muſt remain för ever in ſome "Meaſure en- 
en, ich thoſe firſt Diſculcies; unleſs we have Acceſs to ſome otigi- 


Adam would ſet himſelf to invent -pc 
vrhere the monumental Column was erected, or the Hiſtoric Plates or Tables 


one Man's own Teſtimony, when Men ſpen 
and the Teſtimony in the ſecond Hand could be carri 
Whatever Materials the Art of Man ſhould have found out, ſuppoſe Pillars 
of Marble, Tables of Braſs, or the «moſt compact Wood or Stone, yet if 


muſt the broken Record be, how much defaced all the ſhattered Inſcriptions, 


haps the eighth or tenth Century of the World, and therefore there could be 


private or CE Records for many Centuries. 
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ry Enquiry, for 3 8 pn 
y x ; might tides; concerning t t Facts thus felatel. 
as Written i konten if, thro! Obſcurity' of Expreſſion, or Cone We of Re. 


nal Commentator, for Explication. We can. therefore ſcarce imagine that 
Practiſe an Art, for which he could 
have ſo little Occaſion ; or that any of his Poſterity would travel tothe Place 


were depoſited, when they could as cafily repair to Adam himſelf, or Seth, 

or ſome other of Adam's Sons, who had ſo · fre Dean heard the Relation i 7 
all its Circumſtances froth the firſt Witne. 

(a.) But again; it muſt have been very difficult, eas ible, to Mett | 

with any Meterials-for Records that could be equ jal- in Duration! to that f 

t in adult A above 800 Years; 

down above 1600, 


kept in common Air, as Columns muſt be, or within the Reach of: Inſectz 
and Vermin, they muſt waſte; moulder, ruſt; and decay. How obſcure 


even before the Death of the firſt Witneſs ! But no body chuſes to write 
Records on a Mud Wall. (3.) I may add to this, that according to Gen. iv. 
22. the Invention of Braſs and Tron-werk was not much cage chan per. 


no Convenieney of Tools and Inſtruments of Engraving before that Age, and 
therefore no Writing on wy durable Materials, which could be of nk Service 
for thetr. Records. pe kT 
2. Asto the ſecopd Uke of Letters, private Momoirs 3 in - Aid to their own 
Memory; tho' ſome Advantage mig bt ariſe: from this, yet it appears not to 
have worth white in their — If a Man muſt hew down an 
Oak, & and ſmooth and ſquare it, to inſcribe his Memorandums upon; if be 
muft dig the Marble Quarry, or forge and: prepare the Metal, for his private 
Table-book, for preſerving any particular Curioſities, or Philoſophical Specu- 
lations of his own; all this Apparatus would ſeem too opereſe for Men who 
bad their Hands full of other neceſſary Things, and their Tools fo ſcarce to 
work with.—As to the thitd Uſe of Letters, the conveying out Sentiments to 
others at a Diſtance with Clearneſs and Secrecy, it would not be eaſy to fint 
portable Materials for compoſing their 6 y Epiſtles, Plates of 
Metal, Pieces of engraven Stone, or burnt Clay, would be very incommo- 
dious for Books of Speculation or Epiſtles for ſecret Communication to. be 


21 think this Inconveniency of Materials would make it abſolutely impoſſible 6 to. 15 either 
\ #2 ſe nt 


__ 
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great Diſtance.” In caſe it fhould be a that 


11 

they might have 

4 Pon, for! — own private: © Uſe, or 
Trees, ur 


ins; yet in this Caſe the - 
indum muſt be oſteh cb pied, or oa the private Me- 


ſent co any 
found Sut leſs durable Things for Writi 
for Epiſtles, ſuch as Planer or Barks 


original N 


mois of Ame Youth mitt have been lined Mundfeds' of! Years belore | 


their Death; 1cAndras to the writing of >Z#/tles, there is nb Hint of that kind 
ondence in the ahcient Worid. And; finally, as Moſes. doth re- 
cont hes Arb Tofbanthinen und Shepherd] rhe Gift Inveamr.of Tents for Cat- 


tle, of Mufic and Metal- work, öne 'wobld- think, conſidering the great Ac- 
cbunt it has'al 


me it highly frabell, that as there was fo fitle Necefsit? 10 put them Ae 


e Dax were enen in the belt World. 
VIS rel 1 80 ag 029 Re 


r fc "Cnr. 1. 
of the ae of | Writing, in the Poſtditavi vian Pers. 


3 


q 31 Py. 


I $i ben e Wabdtet the Antiquity.of Letters in the New World, 


And here 1 advance this Propoſition; That there is no Probability that 


there was any Uſe of Letters (Proper yl fo nu or e Narr 
before the Days of Moſes. 


In Proof of this Propotitio, Leger the following Arguments.” 


I, Writing is never mentioned on any Occafion whatſoever, in the bod 
of Mo oes, before the giving of the Lav. 


4 


II. The Mention of it 1s ſcarce ever omitted, on any proper Occaſion, | 


ofter the giving of the Lay, in the Wridngs of the fame Author. 


: Oo We have no -AbcSlink of any. Perfon in any Age or Country, who 
has invented Alphabetical Writing fince, without TE it, or having been 
taught | it, Vis. We Nn, no duch Account within known Time. | 
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8 to this fit 4280 ment, Moſes writes a compatilous etal dune 
of the Antelliludian World, for the Space of 1656 Yeats; contai 


ing the moſt important Tranſactions of that long Period Weh 28 che Crea. 


B 2 | tion; 


ways heen of Tirice it Was known; he would have mentioned 
the Inventor of Mriting, had it then been found out. Theſe Conſiderations 


* 
* 1 
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the. Waren Ty his Recovery: the Lſtirativo. er Reſboratibnr of uke | 
. and yet never mentions or hints at a any origin inal. Records of thoſe: great t E 
dtawn up either by God or Man tho. theſe were molt of them Reuel. 
riot, not ts be found out by their oon Reaſon.) Again; in the long Space 
ö 1656 Years, Mankind: muſt have pe many memorable Things, 
many uſeful and noble Arts, and ing many fine Sciences; get wo 
Habe ho Intimation of any ancient Books, ö the Revelation of 
So, or the memorable Actions of Men; Books either of Divine Laws, or 
of Hiſtory, peculation, of Philoſophy or Wit, which were brought with, 


x 
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or 8 
Noah: into the Ark. And yet doubtleſs;-a] Perſon of ſueh eminent Diſtinc - 
tion both for Virtue and Knowledge, would have: preſerved: the whole 8 
of Antediluvium Improvements, that he: thougbt worthy of Preſervation,! a 1 
oY. his Circumſtances would permit. And, as it Woll have been fo ealy 
reſerve their Books or Tat, if they ad. had any, we maſt conclude they, 

had none, ſince there is not the leaſt Intjmationf any ſuch Thing. 
2. There were many Revelations made to Moab, both before and after the 
Flood,  feveraF new Laws were publiſhed, as hol Ring to Murder; with 
an expreſs Penalty annexed to that Crime. Vid. Gen. ix. 5, 6.] There were 
ſeveral net Grams of Privilrges, as that of the Uſe, of animal Food, and the 
rene wed Grant of Dominion over the inferior Creatures ·; and the Covenaiit 
with. Mankind, that there ſhould be no more an  univerſal- Deluge. Theſe | 
were-all im parted and communicated in an extraordinary Manner, even by 
Revelation. And: yet there is no Mention of any Command to record theſe me- 
morable Tranſactions in Writing, or any Account of their being > recorded. 
Howe different was the Procgeding of Providence, at and. after the giving of 
the Eaw? The two Fables were miraculouſiy wrote 3 and, after they were 
delivered- to Moſes, he was. commanded to write down, as in a Public Record, 


all the other Laws and Annen, a. XXXIV. 25. * for the Perufal of Poſte- 


rity; . EEE Ra ; of {1} Jen 111 111 * 3111 5 


When Moſes comes to an End of His General Hiſtory of Mankind, "from 
the Flood te tho Diſperſion, he progeeds to, a more · particular Hiſtory of 
1 che Hebreu Nation. And, as he contracts his Narration, more eſpecially to 

| | the Affairs of one Family, we may naturally expect that his Hiſtory 000 
il become more circumſtantial; and-deſcend more minutely to Particulars. And 
= yet, in this more particular Hiſtory of the Abrabamic Family, we meet not 
with the leaſt Intimation of any Praktiſe of Witing among them, or any of 
| the neighbouring Nations with whom they had any Intercourſe. 

=. | -* Abram and his Poſterity, on Account of that unſettled Situztion in which 

1 Providence placed them, travelled to ſo many different Countries, that we | 
have collaterally an Account of the Cuſtoms of. moſt of the ancient, neigh- 
bour Nations, intermixed with the Haßrem Stor And, from the , Couric 


0 ieee Hiſtory, it will 8 l pro] able, (1 ). That the FW 


_—_— 


10 Kagwledge 
- Country:/; (2). That there was no Knowledge of that Art in Canaan, when 
he came thither, nor till Sarah's. Death. (3 That there was no ſuch Know- 


aas (or Cunaan) at che Time of Iſaac's Covenant - 


Probability ty. 
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of Letters in -Chaldza,, when Abrams came aay' from that 


ledge in ria or Cauaan, at the Time of Jjaac's Marriage. (4.) Not in 


Cerar. (5.) There w Knowledge of ILetters in Ca or 
Jacob went to, or came away from Labun. 
thing of this Art; when Jqeph was ſald. (J:) It was unknown in Egypt, 


during Foſeph's Government of that Kingdom,  (8;Y It was unknown to the 
moſt learned Nation of the Eygptians, 1 — 1 to Yetbro's People in Arabia 
when Myſes wha educated i in the 1 and when he lag relides dmg 


latter. 4 15 itt 7 "WES: 3 11105 7171 1 1 11 2 f 11 


. The Ade given * Moſes of A Bife, contlins A oſtity copious : 
of his whole Pilgrimage, from his 

leaving Chaldæa to his Death; and yet; in none of the Incidents and Events 

of his Migration, do any remote Hints occur of any Writing, or Uſe of Let- 


Detail of the ptineipal Circ 


ters. Abrums own Condition in the World was very ſingular. Ile was re- 


moved far from his native Country, ſeparated. from almoſt every one from 
whom he could / expect the Endearments of Nature and Blood, and from all 


the tender Intimacies and Eriendſhips of his Vouth. He made two different 


Removes, one from Ur of the Chaldees,- his native Country; and then from 
Haran to Canaam; and there is no Intimation of his having been invited to 


either Place. Now it would ſeem moſt rational in any prudent. Perſon, to 


have wrote down all theſe Tranſactious, with the Reaſons. ef them for- he 
Vindication, of his own Conduct. Many diſadvantageous-Surmiſes: might be 
ſuggeſted againſt 


his Behaviour, and many perverſe; Conſtructions' n 2 be 
put on ſuch a ſingular Proceeding... Adyerkiies might: alledge, that 357 had 


been a Diſturber of the State, or had done ſome very T bing, which had 


occaſioned his Expulſion from his native Country. Fox it would be natural 


to think that he had ſome Ground in private Property, as well as moveable 
t: augment and multiply 


Subſtance. His ſecond Remoye from Haran 
theſe unfriendly Suſpicions, and load his Memory with many unkind Re- 
flections. The 
Settlement, and he continued a 4 55 among Strangers all his Days. 
Now, if he did not think of committing theſe Things to Le on xefor 
the Birth of 16 a . 1. — TY Pete pre d- thin! | 
entty 40 ſucoced. d a 0 ble: 
hehe wg Laas ſould be Heir of all che Promiles 3, Oe rp 
0 lay), that 1 a Perſon. wou (HAY ex N the. gas 5 


ſuch extraordinary and myſterious 8 fe in. 4 88 my 1 5 Me- 


moirs,—He would Id 1 0 recorded t 


firſt h hegvenly. Mauition \ 42 
mph leaving, pie native; Country,,.a 0 


then that which authorized his 


* 


wich the King of 
Syria, when 
(G.) Jaaob's Family knew no- 


to which he withdrew, afforded him but a precarious 
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MC Haran to, Canaan... Sack a the þ ue In e pon Ns 


| 28 dE 
255 uſtify his fo ſoon leaving din new Se ene P 
rity's finally inberiting the Land of their Pilgrima — 
| 8 of Nature, like to leave Iſaac comparatively young, a Sojourner: in à 
ſtrange Land, where other Families would multiply as faſt as his, and by De. 
_ © prees might Kraiten them in theie — — could not be ſure 
that God would'fuſtain their Hopes, under new Difftevlties by new Revely. 
tions; and how firm Yoever his own Faith was in the Promiſes made to hm. 
elf,” he muſt think that all apt Means muſt be uſed on bis Parr, to keep alive | 
his Poſterity's Faith in Promiſes given to bimfelf. And this muſt have been 
by recording therii in the moſt authentic Manner in his Power. There was 
ſo much extraordinary ah] cut of the Methads of common Prudence in his 
Conduct, chat nothing but N Authority could juſtify 
| ich C es, or reconcile them to n- 


e Promi n ble. 
Ile was, in the 


ing required te be dittinctly and explicitly r dec, and: Fecorded 10 che moſt 
able Manner. But we do not find any Hint of ſuch Memoirs in 
and may therefore conclude that ane was no en 


unexception 
the whole "gy 


Here it is to — that Abraba wes a Peron « great: Note; 
fo he had a Leben taprovy much ance,” and many Servants, andithere- 
fore muſt have had a good Education; he was a Perſon of great Virtus and 
Fiat, Which would infpire a Lobe of Knowledge, and excite him to make 
ents of the Advantages of Education. So that had there been any 
Knowledge of Lerters, he would have been i acquainted wih them, and 
have retained them, But as he was educated under Terub, who was brought 
up with \Serug, and even with Nogh, who was brought up under Methuſelab, 
dhe Son of Erocb, who! had long converſed with Seth and Adam, we may 
_ reaſonably conclude! that, if Abraham 11 nor - there was » 

RD the Wed | before that "Tiews: 


a 13 241 
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ted. a ae 3 the -- ith in the paſa of the tt Inba- 
ditants, that they would intercede with Ephron to grant him the Field, upon 
2 fall Valuation : "The generous Offer of the Field and Cave in Way of Gift, 
is made by Epbrun, in the Preſence of his Fellow. citizens, Abraham's reſpect- 
ful Refuſal of the Gift, and Propoſal for a Purchaſe, is before the ſame Wit⸗ 
nelles; the Price fixed by Eplren, is complicd with by Abrabum, and paid 
before the fame Witneſſes, and the Conveyance is made by, or before the 
ene. ' The whole Tranſaction is attended with the greateſt L and 
Simplicity of pritnitive Manners,” and all the Marks of Generoſity Aid Re- 
So that #hey would not have tefuſed any neceffary Securities that were 
baun among them, for the clearing Abrahants Title. And yet the ſacred 
n 2 that it was made fare by the Sous of Herb, no doubt, as a Pub- 
_ acF0l ling to the Cuſtoms of the. Age. "Te was not conveyed by 
Proptietor, by Signing and Executing a" Deed, but the Sons of 
Heth, « or the principal Men, as'Witneſſes of the Conſent of Parties, which: 
doubtleſs was the uſual Way in fach Caſes, They certainly odd be no 
more than Witneſſes, for the Land was Ephron' 8 own Property, all that A. 
lam requeſted of them was to intertede with to confent to the Aliena- 
tion, not to conſtrain him by their Authority ; and Epbrun ſoon evidenced - 
to them all, that he needed no Importunity to conſent ; and yet the Con- 
veyance was made fure by the Sons of Herb, which could be no otherwiſe, 
than by their being Vi 2 Nes of Epbron's Conſent, and perhaps ſeeing Abra- 
bam 121 in Poſſe 8 ——] may add, chat, had there been the Uſe of Mritin 
among them, there would always have been Materials prepared, for 1 
| Wg de as we now have Paper, Stamps, Se. 80 that there could 
have been no Obſtröction to the formal Conveyance, by the Shortneſs of the 
Time. From all theſe Circumſtances 1 conclude, that Writing was not 
known in Catiaan at that Time, any more than in Chaldo, when Abraham 
came away. For, if they had had the Uſe of Letters, they would have given 
ABRAHAM the Common Security, the'' he could not have read it; as we now 
have: Decds' made 28 wah aux who cannot read them themſelves,” ; 
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the Uſe of Writing, had aer known,” Be any 
for it. The Famil by Berbiel Nived at ſuch 4 Diſtance fr 


Abraham's Abode, that they could but have an imperfect Lean of h his 
Affairs; ſo that Betbuel * dente would na e Concern t 0 2 
informed about e Allan left Huran in'th Year of his 155 
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e Family known agy thing of this Method of Correſponde nce, they 


"ſeem to cher. from the cumberſome 


f and 1 9 ſack THT a yas married, lo that 
him! and his Condition, 6g Teats after he 
4 Haram, and When ided at ſo "great a Diſtance all that Time, 
Ain 3 Abraham Hiulity would lead pay .expect--fuch-an-Informa- 
tion, from him... Tho! there was a great Shmplidty,.,y<rthere! appears-to haye * 
been the preateft Decorum in the Manners af that Age; ſo chat it cannot be 
conceived that Abrgham himſelf; ſhould neglect Mriſing to his Relations, on 
bo. a er. Oecaſion. One would» imagine; that he ſhould. have given 
them F y bis on religious Reaſons igt preferring that Alliance to 
Sen his Neighbours... "how che be wight have-commirted, it to his 
13 LSeryantz ta negotiate the Affair, and;$0.,apſwer, e common 
8 ty might induce them-to aſte; as welas te inform 


*. 


1d, bave 8 wide: ns Neceffity: of trufting! the 2obole, Affair to him, 
4 riting been then khown in his Fan. He needed. not to have tied 


. e ah 8 his Letiets, finee- the other Servants who accom- 


18 6,9 * it as my . And, indeed, there are ee 
rative e deen 10 a {ING 


he's Wel. upon n Was, n eee had en, 
lets; which probably he then preſented to 
her. After his coming into the Houſe; Gen. xxiv. 277 there was ſet Meat 


efore: bk but the, had. Iwill not eat until I have told mine Errand. Now 
was the natural Time for. delivering; bis. Letters, if he Had, -ANY. - Had 


would have expected thar the e ſhould. have been firſt 80 But 


A they. enquired. for zone, * Servant produced none, not did he make any 
| Excuſe for + Fa wet 


2 7 he bad ee When, he. 79 4 


upon n the nerkat. Relation of Abrahant 8 Servant." Then Laban and Bethud 


-anſwered, the Thing procerduubi fm the) Lordꝭ we cannot SPEAK UN TO 


"THEE Bad or Good. InP received a verbal Account of Abraham's Deſire, 
and they returned 20 | xivc\ Af any” Difficulty may 
ay ature of their Material for Writing, 
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CHIEFLY RELIGTOUS 1 


. 
Phœnicia or Canaan, at Iſaac League 


* 


| wledge of Letters in Phænicia or Canuan, at the 

I Time gue with the King of Gerar. Jſaac ſeems to have 
been a leſs pu an Abraham, and ſeldom to have travelled out of 
Canaan, but upon Neceſſity; as when a Famine. conſtrained him to repair 

to Gerar. But this only Correſpondence which he ſeems to have had with 

any other Nation but the Canaanites, affords Matter pertinent to our Purpoſe 

on this Subject. After his reſiding ſome Time in the Territories of Gerar, 

bis remarkable Proſperity raiſed ſome Envy againſt him among the Natives, 

and they became vexatious to him, by many little Injuries, ſuch as ſtopping 
up the Wells which Abraham had digged, and the like ; which however were 
in the Commons or unincloſed Grounds.—— 4b:melech ſeems to have been a 
good · natured, generous, and virtuous Prince. He heard of theſe Inſults 
among his own People, and ſpeaketh to Teac in friendly and. reſpectful Terms, 
to withdraw from among them, for that his growing Power and Wealth oc- 


there was no Knowledge of Letters either in Phænicia or Canaan, at that Time. 
E223 e 8E CT. 


HISTORY of L868 kk, 


E E Fl TD. A 
No Letters in Canaan. or derte, when Jacob + went #0. Laban, 


HER E was no Knowledge of Letters | in Canaan or in 8 when- 
| went to, or When be cane away from Laban. The Fathers of. 
*n Hebrew Nation in their r State of 8ojourning, travelled to. ſo⸗ 
many different Countries, that-theic Hiſtory brings us acquainted,” ia an inci- 
dental Way, with the Manners and Cuſtoms of moftof the aneient Nations 
all around Canaan, in regular Succeſ n of Time.——To: proceed: then, to 
the Diys of the Patriarch Facob. : He was ſent by his Parents to Padan- 
aran, to take a Wife out of Libavs Family, Gen x%viti.--- But Jacob went 
dew" different Circumſtances from what 1/aac had 5 rome in, on the like 
There was a Grandeur in Abrabam's Meflage, tho agreeable to 
the Manners and Simplicity of the Age. But Jacob (probably thro the 
Emulation betwixt the two Brothers, and his being the younger) went in an 
obſcure Manner.— But one would think that Jaac and Rebekah. would have, 
at leaſt, wrote affettionately along with him, and expreſſed their own-ardent 
Deſire of this Aﬀinity. . could do no lefs than recommend this Son a8 
the Heir of the Family: Bling, to a kind Reception among their Relations. 
This is what all Parents do, who know any thing of Writing, to recommend: 
their Son as advantageouſly. as - poſſible, hen going. on a Deſign of Marriage 
into the Family; and to fo great a Diſtance, that they could not expect any 
nity of conſerring about the Match. Had there been any Know. 
ledge of Letters, or of portable Materials for Writing, then found out in 
| Canaan, Jaac would certainly have wrote tenderly with his Son, on ſuch an 
Occafion. And this is the only Caſe we have conſidered, in which there 
would be any Neceſſity of regarding the Portableneſs of Materials. Bot 
there is not the leaſt Hint of any Letter which he had to deliver; and the 
Way of relating the Story, implies the contraty. For Gen. xxix. i 20 Jacob 
told Rachel who he was, and when he came to canverſe. with Laban, be toll 
Laban all theſe Things by Word of Mouth, concerning his Family: and Aﬀairs,.. 
which he could not with ſuch Propriety be ſaid to have done, if Jaac had 
given an Account of it by Letter. But then deſcending wich Jacob into 
Syria, we ſhall, I think, ſe Reaſon to believe, that there was no Knowledge 
of Letters in that Country at that Time. Jacob appears to have been a Per- 
fon of Ingenuity and Application, an enterprizing Man, and of ſufficient 
Ambition. It can, therefore, ſcarce be ſuppoſed that he would have neg- 
lected ſo ſurpriſing, and yet fo eaſy an Art, as that of Reading and Writing, 
if it was known there. He lived long in Syria, at leaſt twenty Years, Gen. 
AXX1, W During hien Time, his Curioſity would have Tp him to im- 
prove 
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prove himſelf in any of their valuable Arts, unknown to him before— 
Nothing could be more amuſing to People in the Paſtoral Life, than Books, 
either of Piety or Speculation, of Hiftory or Poetry. Had | there been any . 
- ſuch Advantages, he, would certainly have vow relieved the tedious Hours, | 
by ſuch maſculine Amuſements, and recommended them to his Sons. © And A 
had it been fo, it could not have been paſt over in ſuch profound Silence in A 
ſo particular a:Brography. We find accordingly, that when Laban and Fa- 
cob came to take Leate of each other, Gen. xxxi. 44. they made a Covenant, 
and ſet up a Memorial of it. In this Tranſaction were ſeveral Ceremonies 
obſerved; which we may ſuppoſe agreeable to the Cuſtoms of that Age. 
They raiſed an Heap of Stones on the Place, to be a Witneſ or Memorial 
of their Contract with each other. But the Contract was only verbal, as far 
as can be gathered from Meſes s Relation of it. This Pillar and Heap of 
Stones was at a great Diſtance from either of them, and therefore could not 
be often viſited, as a Memorial of their Covenant, if there had been an In- 
fraction made on either Side. Duplicates of Articles mutually exchanged, 
muſt more effectually have anfwered their End, of aſcertaining the Terms of 
their Agreement, and preſerving the Memorial of them; And, if there might 
have been both the Mritten Covenant, and this Witneſing Pillar and Heap, 
| yet they would ſcarce have choſen the leſs convenient Method of commemo- 
= rating their Covenant, and neglected the more convenient one. And further, 
if this was the cuſtomary Way of ratifying, or preſerving the Memorial of 
their Contracts, it could have become a Cuſtom, only becauſe they had no 
better Way of recording them. They would not have made uſe of unin- 
ſcribed Heaps, if they had the Knowledge of Hiſtoric Inſcriptions. Now 
from all theſe. Particulars I argue, that there was no Uſe of Writing in Meſo- 
= fotamia, when Jacob came from thence. If it be faid that ſetting up ſuch 
memorial Heaps continued after the Uſe of Letters, as Foſh. iv. 9. we may 
obſerve that, as this Cuſtom had prevailed before they knew Letters, it might 
an extraordinary Occaſions, be made uſe of, afterwards, as a venerable ancient 
Practice, tho no longer neceſſary. Again, if it was ſet up in the Midſt of 
Jordan, there would be no need of Inſcriptions, ſince Men could not come 
near to read it. And laſtly, it might put Children upon Enquiry into the 
y pas pan. 29 
Meaning of it in After-ages, and then they had a written Hiſtory, out of 
which to draw the neceſſary Informations for their inquiſitive Youth, 
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have been apprehenſive of their own Danger from it. For 77k might poſſibly, 


all theſe Circumſtances, we may infer that there was no Knowledge of Let- 


that, if Letters were then taught, he would have learned them. But if Jo- 
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*. Letters in Jacob's Hoſe when Joleph. © Was Sold: 


A co Bs Family hinder ig of Writing A 50 05 was fold t to the 
Ihmaelktes ; or y Matt there were no portable Materials then known. 
for this Uſe: Had ſuch an. Art been then underſtood, Joſeph's Brethren muſt: 


by ſome happy Accident or other, have found ſome Conveyance of a Letter: 
to his Father; in which he might copiouſly explain the Secret of their unna- 
tural Uſage, in his own Hand-writing; which. his mourning Parent could know: 
to be Yoſeph's—Now they, who. were capable of ſuch ſavage Brutality, as to. 
think of deſtroying him, in the Wantonneſs of Envy, ould. have been more 
ſtimulated to perpetrate the enormous Homicide, if they had been appriſed 
that there was any more Danger of; their being diſcovered, by bis being ſpared: 
But it doth not appear to have then either Tenderneſs to him, or Caution as to 

themſelves, and 5 being detected; but perhaps chiefly their Auurice, 
which occaſioned his- bei ug fold inſtead of being murdered. As he was ſold. 
for a Slave, they mi . not fear his Return in Perſon. But a Slave might 
have wrote a Letter, 120 Writing been known; as is frequently done by _ 
tives now, from Countries far more diſtant than Canaan and Egypt. One 

cannot therefore think, that they would have truſted to that of his — | 

having an Opportunity, (which was the only Thing they could confide in); | 
for having the Secret kept. For if Foſeph could: write, and Jacob read, he 
might, by ſome fortunate Incident or other, have procured t | Conveyance 
of a Letter to Jacobs mn Hand, whatever Vigilance the Sons might uſe to 
prevent it.— And perhaps nothing but ſuch a Letter could ſatiafy Jacob, for 
his Sons might perſuade him to difbelieve any unknown Meſſenger. From 


ters in Facob's Family, when Joſeph was ſold. And here it may be noted, 
that Jꝙepb was a favourite 8on; and therefore would (doubtleſs) have all the 
Advantages of Education that Jacob could give him. He was: himſelf a. 
young Perſon of Acuteneſs of Genius, and of uncommon Virtue, 
ſo that he would not have failed to get, or keep, all the Improvements, for 
which he had an Opportunity; and therefore we may reaſonably conclude 


feph "did not know Letters, then Facob himſelf did not. And as he was edu- 
cated under Abraham, who was brought up under Terab, who was brought 
up under Serug and Noab, whoſe Education was with Methuſelah, who might 
have long Intimacy with Adam; ; therefore there was no Knowledge of 
Letters in the World before Foſeph's Time, in that Line of Succeſſion from 
Noab to Joſeph. SECT. 
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No Letters in Egypt at the Time of Joſeph's Preferment: | 


FT HERE. was no Knowledge of Alphabetical Writing in Ee ver at the 
Time of Jeſeph's Preferment. The Moſaic Hiſtory having been 
ſilent, as to the Affairs of Egypt, from Abraham's: going thither, in p 4 firſb 
memorable Famine, to this Period of Fofepb's Settlement there; many Im- 
provements in Arts might have been made; and particularly Writing, might. 
— been invented there during this Period; tho” it had not yet arrived at Canaan, 
or Gerar, or Padan-aram, in which Places the Hebrew Patriarchs had been 
moſt converſant.— But I now proceed to · conſider. the State of Learning in 
Egypt, as to this Point of Writing. a 
This Kingdom appears, from the Moſarc Hiſtory, to have been a conſider- 
able State, pretty early. Pharaoh had his Princes in Abram's Time, Gen. xii. 
15, and the Officers of the Palace in Foſepb's Time ſeem: to have been con- 
ſiderably multiplied, There was the chief Butler and chief Baker, Gen. xl. 2, 
which however were, I think, but ſervile Offices at that Time. There was 
alſo a Captain of his Guards, or rather the chief Mar/bal or Executioner ; and 
there was the King's Priſon, the Keeper of which ſeems to have been an, 
Officer of Diſtinction. The Court was grown to conſiderable Luxury, for 
there were various Meats prepared by the Arts of. Cookery for Pharaoh's 
Table ; and he was ſerved by Cupbearers,. or Butlers, with. his Wine. There. 
was alſo ſome Magnificence and Splendor of Equipage and Dreſs, for: Foſeph, 
upon: his Preferment, was to ride in the ſecond Chariot, to be cloathed in 
Veſtures of fine Linen, and have a gold Chain about his Neck, Gen. xli. 42, 
43.—The King appears to have been an arbitrary Monarch, who had both 
the Lives and Fortunes of the People very much in his Power. For it ſeem- 
eth to have been the King's own arbitrary Act to execute the Baker, and re- 
ſtore the Butler; and alſo to impoſe what Fax he pleaſed on all the People, 
as in ordering a fifth Part of the Produce of the Ground to be gathered into 
Royal Granaries. And this appears further by that ſtrong Expreflion, Gen. 
ali. 44. I am Pharaoh, and without thee, ſhall zo Man L1FT up bis HAND 
or Foo in all the Land of Egypt;—In this incidental Way we have a pretty 
large Account of the then prevailing Manners and Cuſtoms of the Egyptians. 
And the whole Narrative is thus far very natural and. probable. It is very. 
natural to ſuppoſe that Joſeph, when inveſted. with ſuch. high Authority, 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſome outward Marks of. Greatneſs and Honour.. 
And we find, leſt any Wound ſhould be given to his Authority, by his re- 
taining the Name of the Slave, the King gave his new and powerful Mini- 
ſter a new Name, expreſſive either of great Capacity, as a Revealer of Secrets, 
Cog or 
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or of great Truſt and Dignity ; which manifeſts, that the King gave him 
all Kind of Teſtimonials of his Royal Favour that were in his Power. And 
finally, to complete all, he married him into one of the noble Families of 
Egypt, to ſtrengthen his Authority by the Grandeur of this Alliance—Now 
this is very natural and probable, and may be thought to be a ſufficiently 

complete Hiſtory, on Suppoſition that there was then zo Knowledge or Uſe of 

Writing in the Egyptian Court; but tis greatly deſective, if there was. For 

here was an Office etected of a new Nature, which was to be executed thro' 

the remoteft Corners of the Monarchy. In order to the Diſcharge of this 

Office with due Authority, there muſt have been a Neceſſity of an authentic 

- Commiſſion, unexceptionably ſetting forth the Matter of it. The Letters con- 
 veying ſuch extenſive and unuſual Powers, ſhould have been as Patent and 
expreſs as poſſible. But inſtead of any ſuch regular, written Commiſſion, we 

buaave an Account (Ges. xli. 41.) of Pharaos vERBAL Appointment of Jo- 

Pepb to this Work. See, I have ſet thee oveR all the Land of Egypt. Thou 
1 be over MY Hos, and according to HY WORD ſhall all MV PEOPL I 
be ruled. This is all the Commiſſion that appeareth. Now here it would 
be natural to expect that the King ſhould have added, I have accordingly 
< ordered my Secretaries to draw up an ample Commiſſion, to be ſigned with 

* my own Hand, ſealed with my Royal Signet, and atteſted by my princi- 
% pal Nobles. But, inſtead of any Intimation of this Kind, we have a Sort 
of ceremonial Inveſtiture related in many Particulars, Verſes 42, 43. Pharaoh 
took off bis Ring from his Hand, and put it upon Joſeph's Hand; arrayed him 


* 


in Veſtures of fine Linen; put a gold Chain about his Neck ; made him ride inthe 
ſecond Chariot ; and they cried before him, Bow THE KRNBE FER. 
The Commiffion was certainly more important to him who was to act by 
Virtue of it, in the moſt diftant Parts of the Kingdom, fince theſe Cere- 
monies could only have been known at Court. And we cannot, I think, 
have any Reaſon to imagine, that the Silence on this Head was owing to 
Forgetfulneſs in the Hiſtorian. Moſes's Silence, who is ſo accurate a Writer, 
and when he deſcends to ſuch minute Particulars, as the Ring, the Gar- 
ments, the'Chariot, Chain and Proclamation, will amount to a Proof of our 
Point, that Letters were (probably) at that Time unknown in Egypt. 
=—_ But it may be alledged, in Way of Objection to our Argument, that there 
| 2s no Mention of any written Commiſſion when Daniel was promoted, tho 
= Writing was certainly then in Uſe, Dan. ii. 48; To this I reply, (r.) That 
BH we have only a very ſhort Hiſtory of his Promotion, without Mention of 
: any Ceremonies of Inveſtiture. But in Fo/epb's Caſe, the whole Ceremonial 
| 
| 


is related, and yet the Commiſſion is omitted. Thoſe Particulars which, in 
the Nature of Things, muſt have been of the legt Importance, are related 
cireumſtantially; and the nat important are not mentioned at all. (2.) It is 
probable that Daniels Buſineſs was chiefly in the Palace, to receive the Ac- 

| counts of the more itinerant Officers from the remote. Provinces ; whereas 


| Joſeph 
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Jiſpbs was in all Farts ef the Ringdom, where nothing but a written Com- 

only conſidering the Writings of the ſame Hiſtorian, Moſes, and that he, 
who ſo often mentions Writing after giving the Law, never doth it before 
| the Law :: So that this Obje&tion is not ſo directly to the Purpoſe, — 
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Egy at the new Settlement of the Lands: 
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6 Uſe of Letters in 


THERE was no Knowledge of Writing in Egypt at the new Settle- 
I ment of the Lands, after the Famine was over. This Event hap- 
pened under the Miniftry of Joſeph, and ſo was not much later than the 
other; But one would think, that though Writing ſhould have been 
omitted to be named as to Joſeph's Commiſſion, yet ſure it could not, with- 
out the greateſt Impropriety, have been paſſed over in Silence, when the _. | 
Tenure of all the Lands in Egypt was new ſettled; and yet there is no Hint 
of it in the whole Narration. The vigilant Governor ſo faithfully executed 
his Commiſſion, that the Royal Granaries were copiouſly ſtored; Now this 
laborious Work could not be carried on privately, nor have we any Ground 
to imagine, that the Reaſon of the King's proceeding, was at all concealed. 
Wherever Joſeph came for ſeven Vears together, every Man had Warning of 
the approaching Calamity ; and ſo might have treaſured up, after the Royal 
Example, what he could ſpare out of his own plentiful Crops. And doubt- 
leſs, there might be ſome ſuch private Repofitories: But it is probable, the 
greateſt Part of the People were Unbelievers, as to the prophetic Intimation 
of the Famine, They might even deſpiſe this unuſual Sort of Care, as the 
Whim of this obſeure Stranger; who took the Advantage of the King's odd 
Dreams, to work himſelf into ſuch an honourable Confidence with Pharaoh. 
A Perſon muſt have given it ſome ſuch Turn as this, or he muſt have been 
very indrſcreet, not to make ſome parallel Provifion for himſelf, But in 
Fact, we find the Body of the People had nat properly improved thoſe Sea- 
fons of Plenty; for their own Stock was ſoon expended, and even the Egyp- 
tans themſelves were ſpeedily reduced to the Neceflity of becoming Purcha- 
fers from the King's Granaries—As long as their Money laſted, we hear of 
no Complaints; and I'apprehend they could not, with any Decency, con- 
plain, who had had ſuch fair Premonitions of the coming Diſttefs, and 
might perhaps, rather have ſported with, than honoured the Governor's 
unwearied Care, during the Years of Plenty. But when their Money was 
ſpent, and the Famine continued, they proceeded to the Exchange of their 
Cattle; and at laſt to the Sale of their Lands to the King, d ſuch Condi- 
tions as were agreed upon betwixt the Governor and the People. Ne one ) 
5 25 indeed 
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indeed. wonderful, that in a Seaſon of ſuth general Calamity, there ſhontd 
be no Mutinies or Inſurrections, and yet we meet with no Mention of any in 
all this critical Miniſtry. As the Diſtreſſes of this waſting Famine continued, 
the People, inſtead of fretting at Foſeph's Care of the Royal Wealth, grate- 
fully acknowledged his Paternal Goodneſs, Gen. xlvii. 25. They ſaid, thou bg 
ſaved our Lives, we will be Pharaoh's Servants, They were pleaſed both with 
the Care in providing it, and the equal Manner of the Diſtribution, How 
amiably equitable muſt the Conduct of this great Man have been ! and how 
diſintereſted in the whole, who could pleaſe all Parties, in ſuch a Scene of 
exquiſite 'Diſtreſs, and bring them all in general, to ſo cool, ſo unreſenting 
a Compliance with this Alienation of their reſpective Poſſeſſions, according to 
e . on io AED 
* Hut now, as all the Tenures of the Lands in Egypt underwent ſo, great a 
Change, it is natural to expect that there ſhould be numerous Conveyance: 
and Surrenders. Moſt of che Lands, which were held in ſome Sort of Pro- 

— perty before, were now transferred. to the Crown, on certain Conditions; 

Which Tranſaction demonſtrates that they had ſome Property in them before; 

for if they could ſell, they had ſomething of their own to . diſpoſe of. On 

this extraordinary Revolution, one would expect to hear of great Employ- 
ment for Secretaries, or Engravers, to draw Deeds, when fo many new Titles 

were to be ſettled. So vigilant a Governor would ſcarce have neglected 
either the King or the People, ſo far as to have left the People of Egypt with- 

out proper, authentic Evidence of their Property in, and Title fo their Eſtates, 

which remained to them; nor to have left the King without due Evidence of 

his Claim to the Royal Proportion in ſo great a Change. Yet we hear of no 
written Inſtrument public or private, not ſo much as one general Record, or 
Magna Charta of Egypt, which might be the general Evidence, that a fifth 

Part was reſerved to the Crown, when he put the old Proprietors in Poſſeſ- 

ſion of their od Premiſes, with this new annual Rent-Charge. W ih 

Though it is not my direct Buſineſs in this Argument, to animadvert on 
this Hiſtory, or the Character of the Miniſter, yet as it falls in my Way, I 

may juſt remark, that there doth not appear any Signs of a Spirit of Oppreſ- 

ſion or Tyranny, in this extenſive Bargain with the Land-holders of Egypt. 

For (:.) It is plain, that Pharaoh could, by his own own arbitrary Preroga- 

tive, take a fifth Part of their Produce for his own Uſe ; for otherwiſe there 
would have been ſome Complaints. Or, (2.) The Corn might have been 

purchaſed cheap, in that Seaſon of great Plenty ; and the. People in general 

were willing to ſel}, which gave the Governor the eaſy Opportunity of filling 

his Magazines. Tho' I think the former was more probably the Caſe — 

Now, it it was ſo, Foſeph, at the End of the Famine, (which could not be ſaid 

to be of his procuring) did not leave the People in worſe Circumſtances than 

he found them. For he fixed them in the Poſſeſſion of their own Lands, 


Only loaded with the Incumbrance of an annual Rent-Charge of a fifth Part, 
{ 8 if 
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NR Civil Conſtit ths) when when he came into Truſt, this-could 
not be e of the Famine were over, this 

potent Governor retained ſuch. Influence, as to reſtore to the Feople 
and Eſtates, only reſerving to the King, who was the Pro- 
prietor of all the Corn, as a\/ftated Tax or Tribute of Vaſſalage, double Tenths, 
a8 Mr. Stackhouſe. calls it, out of the Produce. of - thoſe rEſtored Lands, And 
there was probably this further public Spirit in that Action, that Foſeph _ 
Sip Ion e aan Thing, ef en arbs ary Taxations. 
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or ic Canaan, — che Hebrew Colony was ſettled in Geſben. This would 
plainly . ſome Sort of Title, and the Hebrews would deſire as good a 
t Age and Fe/epb'would procure them as valid a Con- 
brmation of the Royal Grant, as was cuſtomary there. Tho Zoſepb was 
not an intereſted, or avaticious Man ; yet he was a very ſagacious and pru- 
dent one; and therefore would have taken Care to have ſecured the Grant , 
to his Father's Houſe, by all Sorts of cuſtomary Evidence ; that they might 
not be liable to an arbitrary Expulſion, according to the various Humours 
of his Succeſſors in Power. Now we find tnat he procured them Paſeſſons 
in Goſhen, Gen. xlvii. 11, 27. Verſes. And they never, under all their Op- 
preſſions, Were removed 'afte: rds ; for they reſided | in Goſhen to the laſt, 
Exod. viii. 22. —ix. 26. © 
And yet, here is the like Silence; as to any written Grant, or Charter, in 
this Settlement of the Maelites in Goſhen, as in the New Settlement of the 
_ Fgyptians'own Lands, in the other Parts of the Kingdom. It is ſtill amazing 
that, on no proper Occaſion: whatſoever, in ſettling Properties, as to Natives 
or Foreigners, :confirming either Sales or Grants, end ſhould be no Mention 
of the only, convenient, ot however: the moſt « convenient, Method of e. 
dn Titles, even that of V ritmngs.” 
Joſepb lived many Years: after, in great Di i Abd Authority. He was 
30, Years old, when he fitſt came into Power, and therefore muſt have been! 
44 when the Famine ended. He lived 66: Years after that, for he died 
ö when he was 140 Years eld; and ſeems: to have maintained his Credit n 
| Vgnificancy to the laſt. Foil. F Jo 
After the Death of Foſeph, we have but a very ſhort Accqunt either of the: 
Egyptian or Hebrew Nation, or indeed; -of any: People under Heaven, in the 
le Writings; 3 ſoſthat few Incidents; occur to aid us in tracing the Know- 


ledge of Wri ting. Here is ſo: great a * in this Period of Hiſtory, that ue 
You, II. Cannot 
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dint: gather; by any | fy TREE 


full Approbation of the Natives; the grano this happened in a = 


for Conqueſt... 
not intimate that they could have any TI 
Gen. I. 24, 2's. Now we have no Hint of any Writing, 
and with whom it would have been 
fore no de chem in Bey. pad ere 
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ting was found out 10 this bl re, un en 
The Hebrews continued in Ooty an 70055 Deich e with ws 


with Inhabitants, and it is 
0s muſt be grown to, at the 
If" temove to any Furt of Cunaan, 
by Conguqt; and therefore 


Reign, — But the * je was now: Ming 


muſt ellen hay on ; "the Crown rip in Goſhen, where Fo pb had ſet- 


tled them, and which they had by Grant from the Crown. It was not be- 


_ cauſe they were fo obſtinately fond of Egypt, as the moral Philoſopher feigns, 


but becauſe they could not gyzetly remove, and might not be ſtrong enough 

Je b, on his Death-bed, puts them in Mind that Canaan 
was the Country intended by Providence for their ultimate Settlement ; z and 
gives Order. concerning” his own Remains wy mg — W but doth: 


of this Order or Re. 
their Foſterity, who werte then unborn, 

to have left ſuch a Memorial of 
his dying Requeſt, which none who! TREE rn, maſt live'to pe drm; there-- 


queſt, tho” it was to be executed by 


8 E Fa) - * 
* Letters: in Egy pe when the dure di, lee, 


HERE was no Knowledge! of Letters obj the Oppr e * 
All that is faid of them for. ſome Time is, that their Numbers re- 


Sent inereaſed, till at laſt the Egypti ans began an to look on them with 


an Bye of Jealouſy. A naw King aroſe that knew not Teſpb. This plain 
Piece of Hiſtory has occaſioned! great Debates ameng the Learned, whether 
this was a native King, or a forelgn Conqueror; whereas there iö no Founte- 
tion to determine either Way from theſe Words. So that we eannet con- 
olude, as to our main Point, whether this Art of Writing,” which was not 
known in Egypt, during Foſepb's s Government, was, or was not imported by 


this zew Ring. But one Circumſtance even here is to out Purpoſe. 55 Wong 
Dieu not Joſeph, Exod. i. 7, 8. So that, whether he was a naive King, or 


conquering Foreigner, it is plain that there was no regular Hiſtory of the af 
fairs of that Monarchy at that Time. If there had been any Sort of written 
Aunali, or particular Records of ſingular and memorable Events, it would have 
been impoſſible that ſo very extraordinary Occurrences ſhould not have been 


recorded. And, ; i they 2 * it n have been im n gh 7 
4 


73 ——— RELIGIOUS, 5 
the ſhould be unacquainted with them, ſo as to juſti Ex- 
9 King NEW, King aro/e, who KNEW NOT Foſeph ot Fs 

conclude, that no Hifer was begun to be written at I in Egypt. 

But tho? this Pharaob was a Native, Hereditary Prince, yet this Relation 
might be true, Abat be knew dor Joſeph, on Suppoſition fly they had no 
written Hiſtory among them; confidering the Diſtance from the e 
to the Beginning of the Oppreſſion in this new Reign. 
The King who was on the Throne when Food came into E pr, was a 
much younger Perſon than Jacob, for bleſſed Pharaob; + and this 
was an ancient Piece of Nase paid tie the younger to aged Perſons, to re- 
verence their Bleſſing, whatever Difference there was in their Rank and 
Condition. But he might be elder than Foſeph, and die before him. The 
Prince Royal, who was brought up at Court, might be very well acquaint- 
ed with the Merit of fo able a Counſellor, why” had ſo long and proſ- 
perouſly conducted the public Affairs in this Prince's Minority, But 
when he came to the Throne, he being ſurrounded with younger Courtiers, 
and Joſepb pethaps being retired from Buſineſs, his Memory might inſenſibly 
leflen, and in a third or fourth Succeſſion, he might not be much ſpoken of, 


and there would be none alive, who could relate any of the wonderfal 


Tranſactions of this extraordir ary.Miniſtry, of their own Knowledge. It is 
therefore. very probable that they. might — little of oeh in this new 


Reign. What ſhould we now — our King Nr or Charts ©. 
Reiges, n ee a: Witten — by 


i SRO XL 
Wo 1 in = "TD pt when the Sanguinary Edicts were publified 


f 1 ADD, finally, that there was no Uſe of ri Titing in Egypt, when the ſeve- 
1 ral Sanguinary Edits againſt the Hebrews were publiſhed. IT own it is 
not eaſy to determine the Diſtance of Time from their Settling in Goſhen, to 
the Commencement of their Oppreſſions. But this is plain, that theſe Jea- 
louſies did not commence till they were become conſiderable, and even 
formidable for their Numbers, Exad. i. 7. Accordingly, this new King, a 
vigilant and ſuſpicious Prince, alarms his own People in theſe Words, Exod. 
1. 9. The Pe 85 are more and mightier than we. We need not take this as 
literally true, but only as an exaggerating Repreſentation of their very con- 
ſiderable Strength and Numbers. But it would have had no Pertinency in 
it, ; had they not been augmented to a great Multitude, We ſee that, when 
| D 2 - | any 


Note, ſome may, pe nechaps, be for interpreting the Expreſſion thus, He #new, i. e. he ap- 
3 not of Feſeph 3] he bad not that Affection and Regard for him and his worthy Acts on 
tne Pharaoh, who advanced him, had; and therefore he would not treat the Kindred of Joſeph 


10 Eindly, 15 that Interpretation ſhould be allowed, our Argument here would lose its Force. 
n. xlvii. 7, 9. | 
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\ them? eſcapmg, not their attaining 
ben were formed. And when increafing the Sever 


: of on Sing: oi Midwives, and HE s AID. unto them,” M ben you do 


ſhall” caſt into the River. But here again, 


was no Knowledge of Writing in any C 
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Fron Mo 
n an] Wie hin Wark near equal Powers, a ſeller Police revolting, or 
Ag the other, may turm the Scale. And all that Phat 2 way 
— Exod, i. 10. W 
Jealouſies of their Numbers, that the Plans of Oppret. 
verith enen etvituc 
| Sanguinary 


It was upon theſe 


not leſſen their Increaſe in Numbers, the King 


Edicts, for defiroying the Male Children in the Birch, But in the whole 


verbal Orders from Pharteh, Exod: i i. 15 1675 And che King of By AY 


je to the Hebrew Women, F it be u Son; then you ſhall il | 
But he ae feared God, and did not as the King eee % 
When their Diſobedience was made Known to Pharaoh. Here was again only 


| a wwehalRemonſtrance with chem, on-their Non-execotion af is uri. | 


ders, before given them. 

Wen the cruel Injunctions to the Midvrives were tot complied with, whit 
Pharaoh cx aRGED all bis own People, 'SAV ING," every Son that is born, you 
is a like Silence as to any written 
Ofder or Command: And; methinks;/it is very ſurprifing, that the King 
ſhould-take the Trouble of: ſo many verbal Orders, and fo many Meſſages, 
firſt to the Miduives; and then to his own People, if he had any Knowledge 
of Letters, for thoſe would have been a much more ndious; and __ 

expeditious, , and more diffuſive Publication of this inhuman Decree: , 

So that now upon a Review of the Moſaic Hiſtory, from the Creation Fa 
to this memorable Period, the Beginning of the Hebrew Oppreſſions in 
Egypt, it will, I think, appear probable in the higheſt Degree, that there 
„to which the Moſaic Hiſtory, 
extends. And ſuppaſe now that theſe Egyptian Cruelties might hegin about 
Moſes's Birth, then it will be brought down to within about eighty Years of 


the Egreſſion, for Moſes was. eighty. Years old. when, he led the Armies bed 
5 Heel out of Egypt. T 


We are now atrived at * Point of Time, which 1 think may Be ju 


| called the Birth-day and the Origin of Letters,” For we have not only a clear 


Account of the certain Uſe of Writing in Mofes's Time, but alſo of one cer- 


tam ee of it, the miraculous. Wi dere ld the Two Tables or 5 f > 5. . 
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Ohe 5 r thts is one. "Objeftion W 5 may be ade to. this / 
164 ment, which I muſt more fully diſcuſs, viz; That the Silence 
of Hiſtorians doth not amount to a Proof. that. there were no ſuch Arts or 
Cuſtoms in the Ages and Countries of eee e oy n becauſe 
thoſe Hiltormas never mention them. Mid af. os 331 
1. Town that in any fn e Manas ee er en 
be many Particulars omitted hich really did happen. We cannot determine 
what an Author ſhould have ſet down, or 'what he ſhould have omitted, nor 
what be . be think the m eee innen belonging to his 
Sto 
ty But 7 ane ond the 4 85 Author: writeth c on a rat 7 ariety of Subjects, 
each of which give him very natural and proper Occaſions for mentioning any 
particular Cuſtom or Art, and yet he always omitteth it, for a certain Period 
in his Hiſtory; but if after that Period, the ſame Writer ſcarce ever omitteth 
mentioning the ſame- Cuſtom, on ** proper Occaſion, is it not plain that 
| this Author thought it a Matter of I Importance? How can we account for 
this Conduct in the ſame Author, on. any other Foot but this, that the Cuſtom 
was not known in that Age and Country whoſe Tranſactions he writeth of, 
where he doth not mention it; but that it u Anoun in the Following Period, | 
in the Tranſactions of which, he ſo frequently doth mention it? 

3. If ſeveral Hiſtorians write Volumes on one Subject; as for Inſtance, 
upon the ancient Wars, and in all their Accounts 5 Afatic; African, or 
European Wars for 3 or 4000 Years, there be an entire Silence about Fire- 
Arms or great Ordnance; ſo that in none of their Stratagems in the Field, 
for annoying or defending Camps, there be the leaſt Hint of Cannonading; 
or in their Sieges, of 5 — or Mining, or Battering; would not 
this Silence be admitted as a full Proof, that there Was at· thoſe Times, no Uſe 
of Fire-Arms in pens P. ; if an Author. writes the : Hiſtory of . 
ropean Wars in the 17th or 1 ah 0 Centuries of the Chriſtian Ara, 5 aas N 
the Heroic Atolvjeveazentnof the Patriot Houſe of 5 25 or-Guſtayus Adel- 
us; or the Bravery of Turenne, or Cromwell:; or the later Triumphs of the 
Great Duke of Marlborough, and the Prince of Savoy, and our other modern 
Heroes; and every where mentions Cannonading, Bombardrnents and Small- 
Arms by Land, and all the like terrible a: in Naval. Wars : But 
never. mentions darting the Javelin, Flights of Arrows, or any thing. of 
Archery. Would: not this Silence amount to a Proof that theſe Arms 


were n.. diſuſed in theſe modern Wars Now to apply this lee 
or: 


* 5 8 


= 1 F 

ſor the Illuſtration of the Caſe in . r Lerters, . 1 m 
natural Occafions-occur in the. Moſarc Hiſtory, for 

on all which Occafons it is moſt proper to be made Uſe of, and generally i 


any one of them; Doth not this Silence of Mees amount to a ſtrong Pre- 
ſumption, that Lerters were on _ een; as in the vs of Vis | 


known, there is 
of Braſs and Marble, and of Manuſcripts on Paper, Parchment, and other 


Vears together, and this 
this, that we never hear of at before, and frequentiy hear of it after that 
Age ?—So I fay, in parallel Reaſoning. ſince Moſes never mentions Writing, 


and yet mentions it about twenty Times, i in the Hiſtory of forty Years, after 
the Law, this ſingular Conduct in ſo accurate an Hiſtorian, cannot well 


be accounted for on any other 2 but this, That Writing wat _ 


had the Laws inſcribed 
Tables of Teſtimony Tables of Stone, WRITPON WITH THE FINGER OF 


BE THERE ; and I will give thee Tables of Stone, and a' Law, and Command: 


Kube bw 68, 


Mention of ra 
made uſe of, where Letters are known; and yet is not once mentioned on 
Arms in ancient Wars? Nei we 


if in all our Literary Hiſtories, after "Alphabetical 99 
is frequent Mention of Inſcriptions, on Plates and Columns 


80 again; 


Materials, and yet zo Mention of PIN TIN O once occurs, before the 1:5th 
Century ; and yet Printing is ſcarce ever omitted to be mentioned afterward; 
when Literature is ſpoke of ; would not this Silence for ooo 
freguent Mention of it after. the 15th Century, 
amount to a Proof, that the Art of Printing was unknown before that Age; 
even though we had no other Information of the Time of its Invention but 


on any Occaſion whatſoever, in an Hiſtory of 2 500 Years, before the Law; 


vered. avon the "oy of Slug the eme 
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© HAP. III. . 
Letters a. diſcovered to Moſes & R rxclation. v4 


NOW . to a ktdes: Propoſition; VS. That ths) Art of vun 
was i , or diſcovered to Mankind, by Divine Revelation. This 
I ſhall attempt to prove by the Ar ts following. e 
the very Letter of the Moſaic Hiſtory: The two Tables were , and 

upon them, and were delivered into the Hand of 
Moſes, perfectly finiſhed and complete, Exod. xxxi. 18. And be gave unt 
Moſes, when he bad made an End of communing with him on Mount Sinai, tus 


Gop. And this was according to a Promiſe made to Moſes before, Exod, 
xxiv. 12. And the Lord faid unto Moſes, come up to Me into the Mount, and 


ments, WHICH I HAvE WRITTEN. 80 that Moſes had no Hand in oriting 
them. No doubt, Moſes could have been miraculouſly taught to write them, 


As well ns to read them, ' But the Matter of Fact is related otherwiſe, and I 
can 


25 no — in it tha put any Violence on our Faith, _ 
2. When the firſt Tables were broke, tho "Moſes was directed 10 5 
two > aber Tables Ike the Firſt, the Simiſitude of which he might 12 a 
member 2 yet they were again niracuhuſy mfcribed, Exod. XXX1V. 1. and 
Deut. x. 4. And Thumbly think it is not probable that this Inſcription would' 
have been t##iraculouſly repeated, if Moſes could have performed it himfelf, if 
| he had learned the Art of Writing before; either in the Egyptian Court, 
where be was educated in all their Learning, or Fer che Arabians with- 
ethro. ' 
J 3. We never | find, in the Courſe either of common or extraordinary Pro- 
yidence, that God mterpoſes to perform any Thing for us, which in the Ute 
of our own' Powers, we can do ourſelves. In the whole ſettlec Cour ſe of 
Nature; or common Providence, what we can db, we are 1 do, and what 
we cannot, God doth for us, by what Inſtruments he thinks fit. The Sun is 
endued with a prolific Heat; the Earth hath its convenient Surface, of ſuch: 
a mouldy, unadhering < ſition, as to be apt to receive the Grain into its 
fruitful Boſom; Water has theſe Qualities that make it capable of Rarefaction, 
ſo as to become ſpecifically lighter than Air, and ſo to float till the proper 
Time of its Condenſation into Showers or Dews ; which, tho a Succefſion: 
of Wonders; is no Miracle. All this tus is out of our Power; 
this therefore, God in his Providence prepareth for us. But then we can, by 
the Powers he hath beſtowed on us, till and plow the Ground, and clean: 
and prepare, and ſow the Seed; and when we have done this, the Laws of 
Vegetation perform the reſt, It ſpripgs up and enlarges without. our Help, 
according to the Vegetable Laws. But Weeds ſpring up and grow along with 
it, which would depauperate or choak the Corn; chefe we can, and there 
fore we nuſt pluck up. Here again we ſtand ſtil, and it grow, fills and 
ripens without our Aid: But as ſoon as they can, our Powers come in again, 
in reaping and gathering in, and im all the ſubſequent Offices neceffary, till 
it comes in Bread to our Tables Nature and Providence are analogous in 
their Operations, for they are but the Divine Operations in different Views. 
And accordingly, we never have any Miracles wrought for us, but when 
they are neceſſary, or the beſt that can be done in given Circumſtances, | ; Thus: 
when Writing was taught in this Primitive Pattern of it, in the two Tables; 
when the Alphabet was fixed, and the Art of compounding thoſe, literal: | 
Marks into Words was made known, we bear of no more miraculous Funk. 
Writing. Moſes hinge, after this, wrote N othet Law Nas Statute, 
he was omtmanded to do. W Fo 
4. Another Confideration that may habe us to beliebt chat rake was: | 
ſupernaturally imparted to the World, is this, that the State of the World: . 
was ſuch as to ſtand more in need of this Hap: thin any Tine before. For 
all the Original Traditions were become * obſcure by Length of T ime, * 
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1 gro kv a 
of Human Life. 1 There vas a. Neceſſity of their 
however of their be g recorded more authentically, and 
in ſome more wn ent: Way; (as Thane proved at large before.) And a; 
Mankind bad not found out Art of Writing, it is congruous to our moſt 
venerable Notions of the ſupreme Deity, to think that he might graciouſly 
afford our Race ſuch a ſeaſonable ſupernatural 4 \ſliftance in this Extremity. 
43 There x was 4 Dine, 2 be given, 10 guide Men with. . Sta- | 
bility 41 their Knowledge 1 Gad, and 8 to, him, and * r | 
ſerve them from Idolatry. Now. the moſt effectual Way, to preclude the 
Neceſſity of its being repeated, or revealed over again in every Ape, was to 
have it Kare But if that Art was not then found, it appeareth altoge- 
ther worthy of God to reveal that Art by which ſuch a dune Law. mig 
beſt 2800 and promulged for the Ee 5 ee and J And 
al 0 To HR ry.of. all the dare by which the B 

cr; of hoe Laws Was ral Wen at 
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Letters, hough never mentioned before the - Law. ore rarely 
- an any. re 7 Occaſion, after the Law, in the 
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Y ſecond Argument . to. prove that Writing wag s uokoown before the 
I. giving of the Law, is this: That tho it is never once mentioned 
before that Tine, yet! it is ſcarce ever omitted, on any natural Occaſion, after 
the giving of the Lay, in all the Books of Moſes. In the Examination of 


this Point, I have met with two Difficulties, tho” eber are both of them near 
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HE firſt Dit e fey Sy To 157 70 Moſes, 
WRITE this fe by hay in 4 2 Boo ox, and REHEARSE IT in le 
Ears ef Joſhuah, for I will utterly put out the Remembrance of. Amalek rom 
under Heaven. Now it is plain, that this Order muſt have been given befor? 
he received the Tables, if it was given to Moſes immediately after the Action; 
for this . at en as, before their Aral A the Mount: of Gad, 

n A ede e ane a d enof dba To 
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_ -- (44: To this I reply; That it is not probable that'Mojzs could write any 

Letters, properly ſo called, at that Time, befor re he had received the T ables, 
for: the Reaſons given above; he could not then obey this Order, if it was 
then given, and therefore it is not probable that it was hen given. (2.) No- 
_ thing is more common than Diflocations in ſmall Inſtances, not only in the 
beſt human Writings, but alſo in the ſacted Volumes themſelves. And yet 
they do not confound the Order of Time, or the Series of Events. This 
Action at Renbidim was before their Coming to Sinai. But the Command for 
recording it, is ſet down, when the Hiſtory of the Action itſelf is related in 
its Order of Time. Now there is no great Inaccuracy in Hiſtory, in ſetting 
down together, all the principal Circumſtances belonging to any one Matter 


or Event; tho there may be ſome Diſtance of Time betwixt thoſe Circum- 


ſtances happening. For this Method may prevent returning to the Story 
again, after it has been once related ſo fully in its proper Place —Agreeable 
to this good Rule of Hiſtory,  tho' Mſoſes might receive this Command, to re- 
cord in Writing this firſt Military Tranſaction, not at the very Time of the 
Battle, but ſome Time after the Event, i. e. when he was inſtructed in the 
Art of Writing ;; yet that very Command might be here ſet down proleptically, 
to render the whole Narrative! concerning the Amalebites more complete. 
(3.) It is faid that Moſes was to write down this Story, and rehearſe it fo 
Joſtuab; for this Reaſon, that God would utterly blot out the Name of Amalek 
from under Heaven. Now it could hardly be needful to command the Re- 
hearſal of this Story to Jeſbual, at that Time, who himſelf commanded in 
the Battle, for he muſt have had a very perfect Knowledge of it then. But 
this Rehearſal would be very proper; perhaps near forty Vears after the Action, 
and when Foſhuah was nominated General ; eſpecially to put him in Mind of 
one particular Service he: was to take Care of, even the. total Abolition of the 
Amalekites=—=That People were devoted to Deſtruction, as a Puniſhment 
tor their malicious Attack upon Jae}, when they ſhewed not by their 
Marches, any Intention of diſturbing the Amalekites. It might be in order 
to diſcourage any ſuch officious Attempts againſt God's People, from the Na- 
tions which they did not annoy. But I think there may be a further Reaſon 
for this Decree for the Excifion of the Amalelites. They had, no doubt, 
heard of the wonderful Appearances of Providence in behalf of the Hebrew, 


Nation; and they, eitber out of an Atbeiſtiral, or Idolatrous Defiance of the: 


Almighty ; either diſbelieuing a Providence, or truſting in their own Idol 
Gods, attacked the People in the Fatigue of the March, or in a Senſe of their 
Want of Water in that Place; hoping that, in theſe Circumſtances, they 
might overthrow and baffle their Confidence in Febovab. This profane Im- 
piety ſeems to be intimated, v. 16. Becauſe the Hand of Amalek 7s againſt tbe 
Throne, or Banner of the Lord, i. e. impiouſly lifted up in Defiance of his 
Power and Sovereignty. Thus the beſt Hebrew: Critics explain this difficult 
Paſſage. (4.) It may be ſuppoſed, if this Command was given to Moſes. 
n ee ee immediately 
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it raft the Battle, that it was 2 prophetic Tatimation of a new 
— which: God would, in due Time, inſtruct him in j and that chen he ſhould 
record this, among many other Particulars, when he had attained to that 
Skill of Friting. 80 that this would-not amount to a Proof of his know. 
etters at that Te the” the Command for Writing were immediately 
ſubſequent to the Victory „e ilpclino te mi farmer aste that 
this Command was given - aſter Toſhuah was appointed Genera. 
Odea. a. The a i Difficulty, e ede wine, 
ariſeth from Exod. xxiv. 3, 4, 7 and 12th Verſes, where the Account of 
| Moſes's Writing and Reading the Book, is expreſly ſet down; before his having. 
received the Tables, even the firſt Time. V. z. Moſes came and told the Pe- 
pp all the Words of the Lord; and all the Fudgments. V. 4. And Moſes vy ROTE 
| ALL the Words of the Lord.” F. 4 ke aal the Book of e Covenant, and 
read in the Audience of the Peuplr. And yet after all this, it is faidz v. 12. 
The Lord ſaid to Moſes, come up to Me into the Mount, and be there, and I 
WELL, give tbee Tables of - Stone, and a Law which Fra avs WRITTEN. 
For the Solution of this Difficulty, I we . conſider diſtinctly all the: 
T7 imes. of Moſes's CR into the Mount. ſecondly, attempt. an Ac. 
count of this, an en to be , Ante, i the ORE, 
wann Nag dis wide"; | 
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\HE firſt Time of his Going u ee E 0d 1. 3. 2 
I Mäoſes went uþ to God, and the Eord . 
8 The People had removed from | Rephidim, and camped before the 

Mount. From this Station Moſes was firſt Wale ty. It was to receive the 
general Propoſals from God tothe People, for their being taken (in a peculiar 
| Senſe) into Covenant with the Moſt High God; ' God, in this firſt Conference, 
 referreth to the miraculous Deli verances he had vouchſafed to them, as an Ar- 
gument to induce them to a Veneration for his Propoſals, and ſums up in 
general Terms the ſingular Advantages, which ſhould redoutid to them from 
this ſpecial Union to God: And, finally, ſubjoineth the fixed Conditions of 
enjoying thoſe national Favours, even univerſal Obedience to whatever he 
ſhould afterwards command, Verſes 4, 5, 6. es, on his coming down, 
conveneth the Elders of the Nation, u 7. and reports to them what he had 
in Charge from the Lord; and wo declare their united: Conſent to theſs 
general nes. tt" 1 
2. Meſes's ſecond Going up, was after this Audoer to the divine Propoſal 


received from them, to make as it were a 8 of it in Form, Exod. xix. "Bu 2 
ut 


bee, ©4 Sales ANGER wes At the RB Tine, "or. 2 0 
Inter vie E Mer to go down and ſafictify the People; 
' repate them for à ſpecial Iitervie y on the third Day, . 16. All this 
Order Reichech to' the protouncity the Ten Commanders, which wete the | 
ey Laws delltered in the Audi ner of the People. Al the Circutnſtaness>. 
of this. N were the moſt awful and tre us 3 ſueh as 
bock fd Lawgiverand the La 8 received theſe Directions, 
4 I? F fanctifetch e Ws —. them is devote them 
rn Mechtations, ta raiſe” Devotion in * own Hearts, as welt 


ary * X 
| ful and religious Tem ; and fo wait tl they 
tools be forramoned to a nearer re! Approach by proper Signal, the lng 
Sam of the Trumpet, v. 13. Neon ofthe dhe third. Day the awful 
Signals begun. he Eneigy ef the Birne roduced ſuch tremen- 


dons Appearances, in the Patknels of the Cloud, 5 the terrible Lightnings 
flaſhing from it, and blazi og round the dummit of the Mount; the Thun- 
derts dreadful Cracks, and the Shaking and Convulfions of the whole Moun- 
tain, as put the Camp i into unſpeakable Confterpation. Then the heavenly 
Heralds fomtnion the Tribes, by a Voice like that of a Trumpet, but loud 
and terrible above all human Expreſſion. This having been intimated before, 
to be the Signal, Moſes leads out the trembling Nation to the appointed 
Limits of the Mount, to wait for the Publication of the Law. 

3. Mees third Going up was at this Time, by divine Command, (as every 
"Time of Going up was, TI think, by expreſs divine Command,) v. 20. 421 - 
the Lord called Moſes to the Top of the Mount, and Moſes went up. For ſome 
Time the awful Apparatus continued like the Herald's Voice to awake the 
_ yreateſt Attention, But Moſes's Stay at this Time was very ſhort ; for God, 
 foreſeeing that the daring Curiofity of ſome would tempt them to pry be- 
yond the Bounds prefcribed, ' haffens Moſes down, v. 21. to prevent the Dan- 
ger of ſuch Prefumption, and to renew the ſtricteſt Orders for obſerving the 
appointed Diſtance, v. 24. Yet here is an expreſs Promiſe that he and Aaron 
ſhould, at à proper Time, be admitted nearer the Preſence. After alt this 
aſtoniſhin Preface, there enſued a ſudden awful Silence, and, after this ma- 
jeſtic Pauſe, God, by angelic Voice, pronounced the Ten Commandments, 
the great Abſtract of the whole Law. Upon the Ending of this Promulga- 
tion of the Law, in an audible Manner, all the preceding and miraculous | 
Convulſions of Nature were renewed, and the lhe Tribes, with the 
utmoſt: Precipitation and Aftoniſhment, retreated OW: the Damp. Hut i 
2 — | | 15 


for he was ſo near the: People, that ither gal er fend -to-him 
dk ane 15 z thu ith us, and will bear. And 
he encourageth them with ſeaſonable Explications of all theſe tremendous Ap- | 
pearances, and that they were not for Beſtruction, but for bindi Fes 
an eternal Steadineſs of Obedience, w hich. they were now to pauſ 
on, v. a0. And here it ſeemeth plain to me, that the Correſpondence 
that Day ended. And ſo it is explained, Deut. v. 22,, Theſe n 
do all your Aſſembly out of the Cloud, &c. - AND HN ADDED NO MORE. . 
But now, as I apprehend, the Hiſtory ſet down, Exod. .in oſes drew n 
near unto the thick Darkneſs where: God was. . And that, Exod. IV. 13, Ls, 
18 Perſes, And alſo that, Deut. v.31, do each. o F. them refer to one and the 
ſame preciſe Action, or Going up of Moſes. , — (2 N it be related in 0,4 
cloſe Connection with the Roof defiring. that Moſes ſpould go up. alone 
Exod. xx. a 1. yet it certainly muſt have required more Time for the Execu- 
tion of this Deſire, than * intimated. . Moſes, and the People too, muſt 
certainly ait till they: knew the Iſſue of this Propoſal, or Requeſt of Mo oſes's 
Goring uf ALONE. / himſelf. dared. not have R/T to go.up, with- 
out: Peemiſlion or Picection, (a.) We have an Account, Deut. v. 23, 24, 2 5 
and 2th Verſes, of the Elders meeting together and coming, to Moſes, and 
of a long Conference betwixt them, — of their defiring that all further 
Laws might come to them thro' his Hands. Now all this Tranſaction was 
after their retreating, or going afar. off, and before Moſes could go up, and 
muſt require ſome Time. And (3.) It appears. farther, from v. 28. that 
wiuat we before conjectured, was true, that Maſes dared not go up, accord- 
ing to their Requeſt, without extraordinary, or divine Direction. But in 
this 28th ver. it is related, that he had a Revelation of God's Purpoſe of calling 
him up. The Lord beard the Voice of your Words, and pale unto me.— 
Stand thou bere by. Me, and I will. peak unto thee: all the Commandments, Sta- 
tutes and Fudgments, which thou ſhalt teach them. This Revelation was made 
to him, white he was among. them; and. before he was actually called up to 
the Mount the fourth Time. But tho the heavenly Correſpondence might, 
this Day, end with the audible Proclamation of the Decalogue, and Moſes 
might not immediately £9 up, yet, as it was in ſuch cloſe Connection with 
their Fears and Requeſt, it is ſet. down, Exod. xx. 21. as if he had imme- 
257 gone up into the Cloud. 80 that here is an evident Alen 
| 6 - 9 7 OR 
. The fourth Time 1 Mo ofes 8 Going up was 5 that which is more diſtinctly = 
"elated. Exod. xxiv. 1,2. and Verſes 13 , 15, 18. And be ſaid to Moſes, come 
up unto the Lord, thou and Aaron, N 8 2 and Abihu, and 70 of the Elders, 
and Mos xs ALONE ſhall come near the. Lord. This was agreeable to theit 


Re el z and Aarons ai with Moſes, was according to A Promiſe, Exod. 
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being called up. . But this Going up muſt, certainly be by expreſs Order, as 
ppear any Order for Moſes's going into 


to the Time. Now there doth not appear Yder 
the Mount, after the audible Publication of the Ten Commandments, till this, 
which is. let down, | Exod, xiv, 1, 2. Bat in this Order, all the, Circum- 
ſtances, agree. Aaron goeth up with him, according to the former Promile, 


6 
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to a certain Diſtance ; Moſes goeth alone beyond thoſe Limits, according to 


the People's:Defrre ;. and. agreeable to the very ſhort anticipated Account of 


; 6 


it, chap. x, 23., Moles drew near en the thick Darkneſs where, God was ; 
where, in the Energy of his Prefence, he was peculiarly manifeſt... This 
Going up is more diſtinctly related, as to the Ends of divine Wiſdom, in 
theſe, miraculous Interviews, Exod. xxiv. 14. Aud tbe Lord ſaid unto Moſes, 
Come up to Me in the Mount, and Be THERE, and I will give thee Tables of 

Stone, and a Law, and Commangments, which I Ave, WRITTEN, that: thou 

mayeſt teach them. Now Moſes gang uß at this Time, was in order to re- 
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ceive the Laws; and his being. there for ſome Time, was for the greater So- 
lemnity, and that he might haye Time to fix it in his Memory. This was 
the firſt forty Days Stay in the Mount; in which Space of Time he received 
all the Laws, of a judicial and moral Nature, which are ſet down from Exad. 
xx. 22d ver. to the End of chap. xxiii. And at ſach Intervals as God faw fit, 
he alſo received the Ceremonial and Ritual Part, ſet down from the Beginning 
of the twenty-fifth Chapter, to the End of the thirty-firſt. And then this 
heavenly Conference was cloſed with the Delivering the Tuo Tables complete, 
into the Hands of the favourite Prophet, chap. xxxi. 1188. 
F. There is no Chaſm in the Hiſtory, betwixt Exod: xxxi, 18. and chap. 
XXxii. 7, 15, 19th Verſes. ; We have the amazing, Story of their Idolatry, in 
the Matter of the Golden Calf, circumſtantially related, and the Time when 
this Abomination happened. In the Height of their impious Joy, Moſes 
ſurprizeth the People, on his Deſcent from the firſt forty. Days Stay on the 


Mount. He. was informed of it, by God himſelf, before he came down. 


But yet, ſo provoking was their flagitious Mirth, in which he found them, 


that in the Sallies of his Indignation, he broke the Tables, as he drew near 
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the Camp. — This wWas uo Time for communicating. any of thoſe Fudgments: 
and Statutes, imparted to bim in the lopg, heavenly Conference. All was 
Infinite Confuſion thro' the whole Camp, and the Occaſion was too profli- 
Fate to admit of any gracious Communications. _ Moſes. himſelf was in the | 
_ higheſt Fermentation F Spirit, and ordereth an ee ee — 
the guilty Tribes, of thoſe who were. faſſpected, or : perhaps were known to be. Y 
moſt concerned in fomenting that impious Diſtruſt in God. And this was to 
| be executed. with inexorable Severity on the neareſt Relations, ver. 27. 
There was great Wrath declared againſt them from the Lord. Moſes him 
ſelf was in the greateſt Agonies of Fear, left God ſhould be provoked to a 
total Deſertion of them. For many ſevere Threatenings were n 
J ²˙¹·1¹AA·˙⁵t AAT ͤ ͤ bas © 
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and humble Pleadihg with 
ce, Nr. God has allowed 
he Means of regaining” 4 aft obtaineth a 1e Dl 
2 ook Os to return to the divine Nene in the Mount, Exod. Axxit. 
7. 2, 3. in wich "were theſe Particulars”: Hie was to prepere and catry up 
| with him two'new Tables; ay God promifel to to inſcribe N62 CET rheWords 
the former Tables which' he had bal and Cot act accordingly dd writ? on 
theſe Tables the Ten Commandments, and 5 ns inſcribed to 

| Moſes, Deut. x. 4. From which Words it is ctear, Nur the 15 bles were 
elivered to, Moſes finiſhed, like the firſt; and that he had no Hand in doing 


' thing about them, but / 2 and carrying them — Moſes was in- 
ſttucted m Readin the Hrſt 1 but. might, ons forgot the Character, 


after they were ſo ſhattered}, 40 5 be had them repeated; and was fully 
_ in Reading and Writing, before he came the fecond Time from his 
forty Days Stay on the Mount. For before he came down he received the 
Command for V. firing dbum the Law, Exod. xxxiv. 27. The Lord ſald 
890 Mo oſes, WRITE Troy theſe Words; ' for after the Tenaur 9 of theſe Work, 
have ITmade a Covenant with hee, and with 1 

After this Comtnand f r Writih the Law, and after Receiving the Tu 
Tables as a Pattern for Vriting, 222 fer poeth down from the ſecond forty 
Days Abode upon the Mount; ene ver with this peculiar Circum- 
ſtance, that his Face ſhone Wich! a ſupernatural Luſtre and Radiance. When 
be came down to the Camp, he convened the Elders; and tho not only the 
Elders, but 4zron hiriſelf, were terrified at the miraculous Shining of his 
eum race ; yet, upon his further Converſation with him, they and all the 
People came near; and he gave them in Commandment all that 5 Lord bal 
 folen to him in Mount Sinai, Exod. xxxiv. 32.—Now I apprehend this is the 
Jame Interview and the. ſane Inſtruftion, which is prole Prey mentioned, 
Erod. Xxiv. 3, 4. And, indeed, it appears to me neceflacily to be allowed. 
For there had been no Covenant declared to the People, belbret this aft Coming 
down from the Mount. There is no Command mentioned for Mriting any 
Faw, or Covenant, tül chis Time. There could be no Statutes or Judgments 
imparted to the People before this Time, for there was no fit Opportunity 
for it. Now, Exod. xxiv, 3, 4. it is fd that Moſes. ToLD the People ALL 
the Fords of the Lord, and ALL the Fudgments, and he wrote 41 ords. 
of the * Now it is is plain, by oh ps re” Hiſtory, that he had no Judg- 
| ments 


8 to communicate - which he de: "AY tas Rum God, Foe his 
1 s, into the e he had no ( 


Time, but at that Ne, or as near as it dai be Nw it, Dave. i iv. 270 But: 
now the People's due Humiliation, and more fit for the Ma- 
nifeſtations of the divine Favour, Moſes repeats; to them the Law in Older, 


and then according to the laſt Command, writes them own: in a Book or 


Fables; and reads them diſtinctly to the People, Exod. xxxiv. 32: 

This ſhort Account of it here is ſufficient! z becauſe it was related more 
largely, chap. xxiv. from the ſecond to the ninth Verſe. _ 

. I now proceed to account for the Difſocation, Exod. xxiv. 3, 4; Gr. 


Tlbat it muſt be ſo, I think, Fhave proved; how it might happen, may be: 


naturally accounted for. In order to which, I propoſe this Conjecture.— 
The Books of the Law were not publiſhed all together, but ſucceſſively ;. 
having perhaps their Priority 4 — to their — The general 

Arat of the Whole, was firſt audibly publiſbed in the Ears of the whole 
People, and miraculouſly written as a Pattern for Writing. Then the next: 

Branch as of greateſt Conſequences, the moral and judicial Law, was: bert 
delivered of God to Moſes ; and in that Order was Fn imparted to the Peo-- 
ple in Teaching it verbally ; and in like Manner it was firſt written down. So- 
that it was the the very fir Book, or little Volume of human dates.” that. 
ever was in in the World. 

This firſt Volume probably begun with theſs Words i in | Rina XX. 22. We 
Lord ſaid unto Moſes, thus thou ſbalt ſay unto the Children of Iſrael, Te have 
feen that I have talked with you from Heaven, &c. And this Fart of the Law 
ended, Bxod, xxili. 33. 

Now it was very natural to inſert, at the End of this firſt oak Za Hiſto- 
rical Account of what did actually happen upon its being finiſhed or wrote 
out, vis. The &/tin# Reading it to the People, and their dutiful Reply, when 
they. heard it ſpoken and- — 5 and alſo the Sacrifice which was ſolemnized 
on that: Occaſion, where Miſes preſided; and the Firſt-born officiated; wer. 5. 
and then the ratifying the 'Covenant, act the ſprinkling! fag Mol both on 1 
Book, and the Altar, and the P 
' Thoſe Laws which related to their | Ritual- of Worſhi of the Tabernade, 
Veſſels, ſacred Garments, and other Utenſils, were not of ſuch ion. 
Moſes could. communicate thoſe at Leiſure, as ſhould” be neceffary for the- 
Direction of the Artificers for the ing the Materials and worlæing them 
up. So that now, upon the whole, I take it to be ſufficiently clear, _> there. 
is no Account even of Moſes himfolf writing ane ſingle Line, before he came 
_ Gown from the n this 1 Time: with ** e Tables ine, n 
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JJ UT after: Moſes's:laft Deſcent cuts Gout! Sinai, Ping i mentioned 
2 upon every natural Oocaſion, and often incidentally. - "Hz 29160 
. Moſes was commanded to write the Laws in 4 Book, t bedr his 
c down, Exod. xxxiv. 27. 0 
1 Y rat 817 vrite one e Part, and read) it 1 the Aﬀembly, 
, ot HTC: i: $ 
3. He was Clin to write the Story of the War with the Am ute, 
bor the ſpecial Uſe of Foſhuah, Exod: xvii; 14. - 
4. Moſes, after a ſhort Recapitulation of fone of the Fandamentf Prin: 
ciples of Religion and Virtue, lays down this —— or Command, Deut. 
vi. 9. Thou ſhalt write them on the Poſts of thy Houſe and on thy Gates. 
I In the Deſcription given of the Duty 8 — future Kings, one ne- 
cflary Part of the Regal Care and Employment was to be, Mile a Copy 
of the Law, and reading frequently therein, Deut. xvii.-18, 19th Verſes. 
6. Moſes layeth an Injundtion- upon them, when they ſhould be ſettled in 
Canaan,. to take the utmoſt Care in the the moſt: public Manner to record 
theſe Laws, on Columns plaiſtered properly for this Purpoſe, and plainly e 
on they might be eaſily read, Deut. xvii. 3. 8, and gth Verſes,” * 
7. Immediately after the Rebellion of Corah and his Company, when God 
ink by a Miracle determine the Controverſy about the Prieſthood ;' he or. 
ders Moſes to procure twelve Rods, and to write the Names of each Head of 
his Tribes upon his Rod, to diſtinguiſh whoſe Rod ſhould be found'in Bloſſom, 
Numb. xvii. 2. So that Writing Toon came into familiar Uſe among them. 
8. We have, Deut. Xxxi. 9,11, 26;'a finiſhing Hand put to the whole 
written Law, and to all that Moſes: with the Aſſiſtance of Inſpiration wrote, 
even the whole Pentateucb. This finiſhed Volume he delivered to the Prieſts, 
and to all the Elders of Mrael, with this final Order, that it ſhould be fatedy 
read in their ſolemn Aſſemblies. And he N to: them a e eee . 
be laid up in, or by, the Ark of the Covenant. | 
We find the Ule.of Writing ſoon. bro 


. 


ught into all An National and | 
Ci vil Affairs. For, Numb. xxxiii. 2. Moſes wrote their Goings out, according 
Zo their: Fourneys, by the Commandment of the Lord. We ſee they were not 
to be any longer liable to the like Uncertainty in the Knowledge of their paſt 
Affairs, as they muſt have formerly been; for, by Divine Command, - they 
were to aſſiſt their Memory by Records. And this ſeems to be in Part a Pa- 
rallel to the Journeying of the Patriarchs ; therefore their not chufing to write 


— 2 8 or not _ commanded t to * ſo, Was becauſe Writing was 
8 not 


- 2 l — * 
1 1 
— 4 4 
" 
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=: REECE Us ar 
| 0 * - * rs 55 that Vriting was brought into 
Meal, as. well as other: hovical * $6076 The Diuſon of 
an, made ay Mo „ to the two Tribes and an half; and 
5 their 2 —.— General, t the nine Tribes and an half, could not well 
be performed without a punctual Writing down this Survey. If God com- 
manded He; to record in Writing all their, Journeys, it ſhould appear as ne- 
cellary. that this Divan ſhould baye been as carefully recorded, on which 
their Peace ſo 2A; depended, after heir ourneying was over. - Accordingly, 
the firſt Part of the ancient Book of Jgſbuab ſcemeth to have been a kind of 
5 85. of the: War, drawn up. by this great Commander himſelf, with a 
cographical Deſcri ption of the conquered Country, like Czſar's Commen- 
taries ; tho it might, in ſome Things, be afterwards methodized by Samuel, 
who was bimſelf a Prophet and a Governor... $0 that this Book was not only 
an Hiſtory of the War, but alſo an authentic Survey, or Doom's-Day-Book, 
always ready to be appealed to, as a oa) Deciſion, 1 in all Diſputes about Pro- 
perty and Boundaries, Foſh. xvili. 6. 
And now, when the People were in conſiderable Part ſettled, all their 
principal Civil Affairs, as well as Sacred, were committed to . riting. 
SYolbuabs ſome Time before his Death, conveneth the Heads of the Nation, 
and along with a ſtrenuous Exhortation to Obedience to the Divine Law, he 
refetreth them to the Geographical Deſcription, or Survey of all the Country, 
comprehended in the Royal Grant of Providence, tho much of it was then 
unconquered; and he encourageth them to undertake and f the Con- 
queſt, 'Zoſh. æxili. 3, 4, 5. They had the Magna (Barta of the Hebrew State, 
with this Sz ur vey annexed, vir. the Law of God, and Obedience to which 
Law was to be their Security of; holding theſe Lands. The Geographical | 
Deſcription in Writing contained an Account of the Countries- granted to 
them; and the Law in Mriting contained the Conditions of their holding 
Poſleflion, or of perpetual . So that in 49.07 $9. Years e Wen 
Was e all their Aae W 0 5 at 
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I 10 Nn pe ell 4: hold > nad od» 
3d o. Juno! manbe\objated; that : were hat mairacaloutlydifoorered 
| to M; becauſe he taketh no Notice of this Event of the et 
Revealing or Diſcovery of this Art. His Silence is a [ſtrong Preſumption 
againſt this Propoſition ; ſo that the E of the Silence of the Hiſtorian, 
ſo much inſiſted on ei recolleth, WY e e 
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of any known human Power, either as to the Matter or Manner of the Ope- 
ration; ſo this wonderful Operation of Writing is not appealed to for a Pro 
of its coming from God. The Miracles a t. to, as Credentials of 2 


* Sacræ, ex Dei mandato, exaratz ante Deluvium, Literarum Uſum tunc temporis 
tum mon fuiſſe. r Hali ſuſpieari, cum res ceris ſit 


er, * * the ter 07 the —_ 


theſe fo often re "jon 
wah Pre that Zetters were at 5 im 55 Is FAATH "y 
o Mankind, and that they were ignorarit of them before. Tbe two Tables 


| of Man. 


were Wiſticn - by the Finger of” l therefore ' bot % the 1 


Thefe Commandments were written by God himſelf, before , when 
Moſes was calte# up to receive them, Bud. xxiv. 12. that pb Fouls: 
have 10 Hand in that Wikisg, for apy other Hah ee. all I 


ns, which we can do ourſelves, as T formerly noted. It would Tok like pra- 


155 ſtitutidg the Aas Interpofitions to work a Miracle, which as to the Matter 


of it, was only a Piece of a common Mechanic, or Eugravers Work, vie. 
gc: bing the 1 two Tables, if Moſes of an other Perſon could have done it, 
*Tis the only Miracle of the 19 19595 Rind that accurreth in the whole Bible, 


The Dimenfions and Materials of the Ark were appointed by Revelation, but 
the Workmanſbip was Man's. The Form and Materials of the Tabernacle 
were determined by Revelation, but the Artificers executed the Work. Soit 


was with. Regard to all other Writings, the tu Tabs alone; God gaur 
Revelations, and Man, wrote them ; Hl which 


as ſoon as he was cap ble of it. * 


3. If Moszs brew Writing wi be went vp to the Fan then this 
inl{vcutons Inſcription on the Tables was very liable to Impoſture. It was 


performed in 85 71 and therefore the People could have nothing but Nee 
own Word for it, that it was divine Writing. But if they had neuer heard 


Wat It wasthe 


welt 'behieve it to be Divine, TOTS, to bis conſtant Repo 
Finger, of 'God. But yet as, 5 | 
4. God never appealeth to any Miracles, but ſuch as are out of the: Reach 


R * 72 
* * * 3 


ations as are above any known 


divine Miſſion, are ſuch open and public Oper 


human Power to imitate and counterfeit in all their Circumſtances. Thus 
Writing was a ſupernatural. Diſcovery, or Revelation from God. It was net 


found out by Moſcs's Sagacity, any more than the other Laws were the 
Effect of his own Reafoning. But Mo/es calls the Inſtriptions on the Tables, 


any Words ſpoken 


faw the Tables delivered, nor did they hour 


vides the 8 Commandments: But the other Miracles © of Mount Sins, 


GOT WONT Toe: were OE emen, 
 Legation, 


Vid. Owen. Theolegoum, p. 202. © Cum autem nulla Veſtigia extent Senptuts alicujus 


4 


+ never works anneceffary Miracles in 4, any Opere tion for 


ae intimateth, that Man wrote 


of Writing befare, and knew that Moſes could. nor write, they might very 


the Finger 0 ger of God, and he calls the other Laws the Speaking of God. The 


FRF : l * 4 at” # 
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Legations and-thax-he had. theſe Revelations of, Myiting, and of the Low 
from God: himſet! vr ſome Angel or heavenly Miniſter appointed by 
itt 1 — to the ar when they found dumb | 
and ices Done capable of canyeying to them the a Mind of God, for ſpeak- 
ing Stones maſt lave been. very aiazing, whule they were à new ing in 
the Earth. But yet, as this was only imparting a new Art, which would 
ſo ſoon come into general chi A . Is, appealed to as a Miracle, tho 
it really was ſo. It could be le among them, being capable | 
of being 1 ated terwatds as oft aa, Pleaſed; whereas the Thunder- 
ing and Lightning could 128 be hy 7 Feued. 1 

FB. There were many R erde g give ankind, before the Law, and 
many "after, it. The firſt Law, concerning the The of ani e e, the Pro- 
cerning the Seed of the Woman's Vietory, tl be Inſtitution of the Sabbath, 
| the ö nit wg (et Bc new Plantation of the World. Theſe were 
eee which all human Kind were concerned; yet they do 
not appear to have been wrote at all, till As Time. There were many 
| ofter the giving . _ whole Alten of Worſhip under the Tee 
Ozconomy:z the Laws of the = Hire & aonwealth under a ſpecial Theo- 
cracy. . The Pre 7 ; Meſſiah before e came ; the whole 
Doctrine of our. Redemption by him ; the authentic Aſſurance of our Accep- 


tance upon true Repentance ; and even the bringing Immortality to Light, iu 


the Diſcovery of a Reſurrection State. A1 theſe Revelations were at 
uritten; all were written by Divine C 4% and yet ul were written by 
the Hunds of Men, except —— Tables alone. Is it not very in ble, 
chat none of all the Revelations before the Tables, ſhould be written at. 
at the Time of their being given? and chat none after that Time ſhould be 
written, but by the Hands of Men, and yet the Tables ſhould be miraculouſly 
written by the —_ of God? All this is 5 on A deen that 
Writing was — Bi the Tables: But on the contrary 8 uppolition, all 
is. intelligible and natural. And it is very credible that Writing not having 
been Sad, by the 15 of Man, God ſhould condeſcend to reveal 
it, to anſwer. fo great an End, as perpetuating the Knowledge of his Will, 
when the Life of Man was * much thortened, as got to be 006708 a 1 | 
&ving it, by Tradition. A 
6. 9237 that all ot down by Moſes that could be nece 
for his firſt Readers 46 be informed of, concerning the Original of Detters. 
They knew as well as he did, that the Inſcri tions on the Tables were the Or. 
ginal of Writing among them. There could be no Neceſlity of inſerting that 
Remark in that Age, — aubele People knew it. And tho! it was a 
Miracle, it was not ed to as a Miracs, ſince there were Multitudes of 
conſpicuous ones befides. As far as it was neceſſary for future Ages to know 
this Point, they were to find it ont, by reafoning on that correct 11 5 
which Moſes wrote of Events paſt, and and their Operations, on Manke in 
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ane 
8. & "They wail ſee e een 

* nor e omitted it After. 80 that taking all theſe Cireumſtances to- 
gether, I think it muft be owned! that 'Moſer relates this'FranſaQtion in ſuch 
a Manner, as to be equiyalent to ſaying, God now revealed ae. en 
5 ve not 2205 Silence 1 in this Point to Plead + 57279 egen 
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rgumne ht to "prov —— ne, 
, that Vers i 0 Inſtance n Bag nel in the 
rid, within Kno 5 of) any one finding out of bümſelf che Art of 
Wee ane eee cling. Tho it W now familiarly- known to 
body, that a Man can upor Paper ſend his Thoughts to aner Ten, 
„ or one choufünd Miles öff; and tho the Characters he males 
. thc yet L have never Heard © of any one chat cohld learn of them. 
ſelves, what ſeems fo very obvious” a Thing, the compounding *theſe Cha- 
raters ſo as to make Words,” or Sounds,” out of chem. The Europeans have 
for ſeveral Ages , converſed” with the Whole Coaſt of Africa, and 8 
Parts both of Af ant Americh, (where the undiſeiplined Natives carry on 
Commerce with them) Without tesching them any 
The Natives obferye, chät by 2 Bit ef Paper r, they cat impart the Mind 
each other, far be ond the Reach? of or Hearing; and yet not one 
of them, without Inſtruction, ever find out the Way of accommodating 
tiefe Characters, or any others, Ito expreſs their own Words, or Lavguage, 
from the inventive Chineſe, to the rudeſt Hotenrot, or Mexican.” N uin 
There is ſomething fo aftoniſhing in this Art, as may juſtly ee our . 
calling | it indeed, a Divine At. It was perfect at firſt, and bas never re- 
ceived vehat can be called any Imp rorement of Alphabet, fromthe Beginning 
to this Day: The Alphabet for all Languages, or that would accommodate 
to all rel Sounds, are found in the Hebrew Decalggue, and all the He- 
brew Letters, except t Terb. All the Ways, in which the Organs of Speech 
came to be made uſe of, to rauch each other; in pronouncing articulate 
Sounds, have a Mark or Character for them, and a Name expreſſive of their 
Power in Sound, ' whether Guttüral, Labial, Lingual, Dental, dt: however 
diſtinguiſhed. And tho ſome Letters are added to the Ortel Alphabet, 
ſuch as 9; x; J. „ yet theſe Compounds will not add to Language any new 
Sounds; F will ſound like p, E like &, they are but h and c with an Aſpirate, or 
H. pb and cb. And the Original Aichabet of the Decalogue has Letters io 
anfwer them; as Caph and Koph, 5 and pen ad d 75 "Ram? or r eee a 
Dugelb, as N as 0 ul ones. O ** T 
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A Nother Objection that may be made to this Propoſition, may be taken 
from the- Mention of other Books in Me/es's' eee, 3 
theſe which follow. Sin N balls: 5 36K Sn n 9 * Kein £114.75 15 
(10 The famous Inſtunce is Numb; xxi. 14. Wherefore it Ee e. 
te Mars ef the Lord, - what he did inthe Red Sea, and in the Brooks f Atnon. 
There is great Obſcurity'i in the Hebrew! in this Place, which e 
Diverſity, of Opinions among Commentators and Critics. The Septuagint V 
ſion gires the Text, this Turn: I is ard in tis Book,. that the, Mar of. the 
Lord relied a Fire in, or burnt up Loob and the Brooks. of Arnon., They 
ſpeak not of the Book; of the Wars. of Febouab, but they. refer. to ſome 2 
In this Verſion it is manifeſt, if the Hebrexw..Copy was the fame; we n 
make uſe of, the 72 Interpreters muſt have miſtook the Initial eie Vn de 
Zain; reading Zoob inſtead of Kabeb-:: And. as; they took it for the proper 
Name of a Place, there could be no certain Guide to the Orthography, by 
the denſe ; ſinae the Orig inal. Reaſon for giving Names might be frequently 
loſt. But then they aid not take-Be/uphab for a proper Name, for this is the 
only Word in the Hebrew Text, to anſwer. to the Greel Word Supi, made 
uſe of by the Seventy. Vet again, they muſt, have taken-it for a Noun, tho 
they tranſlate it as a Verb, which will agree with. the Idiom of moſt; Lan- 
guages; to inflame, or to put into a Flame, is equally juſt Expreſſion. 80 
that they took. the Senſe; to be this; It was named in fame Book, . that the 
War of the Lord put or Et Zoab (perhaps Maal „according to Grotiuc) 
Befuphab, in a Flame, in violant (umbuſtion, or Agitation; A. firong figurative 5 
Manner of Speaking to expreſß the utmoſt Perplazity, pn. 
(a: 2 og pointing differently from the Septuagint, give this Senſe: 
Fherefore,. in-the. Bool f the Wars of -the Lord, it is sal b, or related, what 
be did at Suphah, and the Brools F Arnon. Theſe Commentators, taking 
Jamar: in the Preter Tenſe, .confider this Book as an 4 iſtory, recard- 
ing cheir late Conqueſt of the Aloabites, and here. cited by Meet. But, as 
the ingenious· Mr. Pyle upon the Place] obſerveth, it is very hard to account 
for it, how theſe Pagan Records could be called the Book: of. the. Wars. £1] 
Jebovab; . eſpecially. if we conſider that the Amorites were at that Time ripe 
2 bs Defrudtion ; and abel. N profligate,, and abandoned than, the 
0a bites. 6 T ure adi 3 N 
(3) Others, not rica with this 1 this Book was a Ae. 
rite Kite tranſlate Jamar in the Future Tens: Ir. zan. te. hg. 7 re- 
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0 . theo Kaan. of paſſng t 


. greſs of the People of God. This Senſe Mr. Pyle and Le Clerc mo and 
; +" chis he th . then: is Paſſage f Scripture.doth, not a 
: ment. 3% YL \ A N 1 N OA. Wand! Wer 98 N. 5 Argu- | 


take Vebeb for a Verb, feeit or dedit; what he did Beſuphab in or at 


| che Aerion a rhe 


| bp wth was bot « tle e 2 Moſes yorite being an en- 
ing their: May into the Land, it would be very memorudle- This Song, ot 


Aid dedit or ferit] Befuphah at the Red Sea ; and this will be very 


afford us another Inſtance of a Military 


Suphah, will be memorable Things in the After-Hitory of "the Walle Pro- 


(40 The 71 Trandheon dem do ade ak Puſſage for a Quotation, but 
_ | 
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e Tüte RY probable ROZ rhe Whole to be this: T. we te 
Was then among the Hebrews a Book, called the Book 0 eat ho gr 
Dom which Book this Verſe was + Citation; "That Book was (moſt pro- 
bay a C hecidon of Furms, or Hiſtorical Songs, on \the vations 
wen ihcthornble Dotutrendes that befel deen dhe "the Waere. Pious 
and devout Per ſons might well be fo} | "My 


8. — un uſeſul Manner, in the Leifure WW 
UE bf their new 8 No ax the Path 
jod4t," — of che firſt N 


Hui, might ed immediately after the Event; and being one of 
hk olitions of this Kind, might be grown very familiar, before the 
21 p this Patt of the Boo of * Numbers, and be 0 refer ts, 
age of the River was — enD? related. Again further, if we 
takeVeheb to re er Name, but a Verb, scoording eo cor Bes 
and ſeveral other Verſions, it ma ; by putting au for Yd. according to the 
Uſage of the Hebrew, as to che rs Ebevi, be tranſlated what he gude ot 
pertinently 
connected with this Action at the-River of Arnm. The Events being ſimilar, 
the Paſſage of a River, and the of the Sen, and bei x both remark- 
able Changes of Country, the Poet inſerted them both together in this me- 
-morial Hymn. It is manifeſt, that the Taſte of Compoſing Male ' memorial 
Odes, on remarkable Oecalions, did obtain among them; as Numb. Xxi. 17. 
the Digging a Well in an Extremity of Thirſt, furtiſhed Matter for one of 
theſe ſhort: gratulatory Hymns. And I take it, that Verſes 27 to the 3oth, 
devout Song, compoſed on Occaſion 
of the Conqueſt of the Anorites. The People of 1/rae! having co 
Teſbbon, which Kingdom had lately had fach Succels againſt Moab, they ce- 


bre their r 5 being Trined over a — People. * 


5 ; | ; þ 
, ©, 


EEE RELIGTOUS „ 


Jo's Sacceſs againſt Moab is recited” in 8 firſt Part of the Ode, Verſes 27, 
28, 29. and the Hebrews Syceels againſt Heſsban, in the latter, v. 30. We 


have ſhot at them. Heſhbon, the Capital of this potent Kingdom Fs TO * 
* was lately i Kent d 
oi wen 


2. We meet with the wy of anothe; Book, 25 well Won amoi Fog 
a 5 | 


neem to have been 


opts Lon fe TONY . 4 ; 
2 con ropoſed ou rematkable Ordens, . 
into One Volume, tho of different” Dates. Thus it 

e een nee og: Serie Choqud eft of Adonibezeh, attend- 
ed with the 'preternataral Phenonmenon of ſtopping the Sun; and awe 
might add to ir the Funeral Poem on the Death of Saul and his Sons. 
Mr. Pylꝰs fine Criticiſms goeth a great Way to determine as to this Opinion. a 
Yaſher may be naturally deres from 'the Pre Rook: wo ſour, to fing'; 
and fo all theſe Citations may refer to the Hymn or Song-Book, or to the C 
lection of devout hiſtorical Poems, or Odes. And the Quotations, being all 
in a r Manner, Arengthen this Criticiſin beyond n er d 
Exception. py 
cou 5. here offer a Conjeture, as to the Materidls our of which our'p 
ſent Pſalns were compiled.” Many. of theſe ancient Poems mi 


ight be com- 
poſed by Moſes 5 under all the Inf that was to render them 
true and eilig. 


poſe the Song of Moſes on the paſſing of the Red Sea, 

Exod. xv. ils by firſt in the Collection, which might be made, as to 
the Subſtance of it, on that Occaſion, tho not penned 2 giving 
the Law,” Pal. xc. was certainly the Compoſition: of Moſes, and ' probably 
made upon the laſt Reduction Man's Life, when all that Generation was 
to die in 39 Fears. Many were compoſed by David himſelf; and others, 
which have not the Author's Name prefixed, nor any Chronological or other 
Characters to determine their Dates, or the Occaſions: of their bein 
mi icht be contained: in this ancient Book of fiered Hymne. 
added, in ſucceſſive Time, all the pious Othes, or 80 
Saints and Prophets, down to the Ca and the Return from. it. And 
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n - Further jection may uriſe from. the Nane of the Oity af Dibir, 8 
Y ing called een, Nr j. Sepb 

the Seventy, . allen, the City of Letters, and Kirjath-Sannab; the d 
of Teaching, Joch. XV, 10 7 This ſeemeth to intimate, that they had Books 
and: Learning among them; and that this City was ſo named for ſame Emineney 
therein. But the very Learned Dr; Owen obſerves, wi h great; Critical roar 
That Sagbar properly eee, and numerarey 10 recite, reh ſe, 
und. enumerate; and not-ſeribere,'to write, but per-accidens.” *... 
It ig plain that there be no Name for Mriting, or Boos in 8 
guage, till there was ſuch a Thing known to be ſo named; but there was Re- 
0 ah Natration, Enumeration, or Speaking to each other, ſoon known in 
the World : But when Writing was diſcovered, it was found to be ſo per- 
fact a Way of Reciting, Rehearſing and Communicating, chat it was b Y Way 
of Emipence called Sapbar, 40 relate. Thus the ffiſth Chapter of Gg is 
called the Book of the Generations of Alam, tho but a very ſmall Part of the 
Book of Genefis ; but it is very properly called Sepber, or. the Recital and 
- Enumeration of the Generations of Adam. Again; this City might be called 
Kirjath-Sannab, Civitas Dofirine, for the ie Reaſon. Their principal 
Learning muſt have conſiſted in Hiſtory, or the Narration and Recital of 
Facts, the Actions and Opinions of others, by Mord of ; Mouth, if they had 
not Lerters. In this Manner all our Tutors teach the Sciences, and inculcate 
Truth by verbal Lectures, as we fay.; which is a ſimilar, Uſe. of Words in 
ages: We now call Teaching, Lectures or Readings 3 they 
called Teschisg, Sepber,; Narration or Speaking, becauſe Reading is now the 
 eommen Way of improving ng Knowledge ; and Speaking,..or — Ioftruc- 
tiens, might be the common, . or only Method then. Verbal. Teaching 1 is 
now per accidens, called Lefuring, as Ser was then called Writing or Read- 
ing, tho it might really, in the Original Meaning of the Word, ſignify no- 
thing more than a particular ſolemn Narration by Teachers, for the — 4 
tion of their Scholars: And this Name for Teaching continued even after 
Letters were diſcovered, and then was principally applied to this Uſe of Let- 
ters ; all Teaching then was called Lefturing. This Place might be called the 
City 'of Learning, or be a College for Inſtruction, where many learned Men 
: who aide] it their Buſineſs to ſtudy all the ancient Traditions, and to 
preſerve all the Story of 1 Times, as —_ as they could, So that it 


might 


® Theolegoum, Lib. IV. _ 3. Welſh, geriß. Belief. p. 319. 
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might be called the City of Learning, bangs equal Propricty, whether they 
bar the, Uſe of Lett. , Or not. Meist 1360/7: $535 3#21-THHY BAY 2 -f 
On this Oecaſion, I would take the Liberty. to 1 ecke E 
ing Moſess Egyptian Learning, and the Oral Law of the cus. To me 
it appeareth that the Rabbinical Account of the Preſervation of their Oral 
Law from Maſes, by verbal Conveyance, or ſucceſſive Tradition, down to 
the Great Snagague, may be copſidered as a genuine Hint of the ancient 
Manner of Teaching in Egypt, from whence they came; and perhaps in Ca- 
naan too; for the Canaanites had their Kirjath-Sepher, and Kirjath-Sannah, 
their City of Learning and Inſtruction, as well as Egypt. The Learning in 
both was probably, this; they had their ſtudious and learned Men by Profeſ- 
Gon, who, made it their Buſineſs to ſtudy, all their Traditions, ho kept 
Schools Or Places of Jaftruction, and held hit we now call Lectures, that 
is; ſolemn; verbal, Teaching of all ſuch Sciences as they had any Knowledge of. 
This public inſtruction was not in proper — or Readings, -which they 
knew nothing of; but in Diſſertations and Teaching viud voce, or in ſtudied 
declaring and ſpeaking, as Maſters, or Tutots, all they knew, in ſucceſſive 
Leſſons to their Auditors. In this, probably, Hiſtory of great 2 
Actions, their Civil, National Hiſtory of Laws, and Wars, had a great Part. 
Thus 3 were * 3 of: IT ; Myeraight be. brought: up in 


1 cry ; conſiderable Tine 
*. he A — in this Method 2 — — and yet have no 
Knowledge of dane lince r Was: not at that Luna eas ol f Beyption 
Learning. 

Now it ſcemeth. very y oy ns is very y difficult: to- be: ee br, 
that the Fews ſhould; have. taken up, or have invented ſo fanciful and ſo odd 
a Tradition concerning tbeir Anceſtor's Conduct, without ſome: Pattern. It 
could not be for their Honour, that they ſhould ſtrive to Preſerve the Re- 
membrance of Things of Moment in the moſt troubleſome, inconyenient, and 
moſt uncertain Way by Oral Tradition, when they had fo perfect and con- 
venient, ſo eaſy and certain a Method of preſerving every Thing of Conſe- 
ſequence, by 15 riting. But the Caſe was probably this: 2 Teaching, 
or Remembrancing, was all the Method they were acquainted with Are; 
for Records or Inſtructions of any Kind, either relating to paſt Facts and 
Tranſactions, or Genealogies, or any Laws, Doctrines, or Speculations what - 
ſoever. . This traditional Inſtruction was all the Method known in Egypt or 
Canaan, and particularly i in the Abrabamic Family. Joſeph and Levi, who 
educated their Children in this Method of verbal Toariaioo, and could: bring 
it down to the third or fourth Generation, (for Joſeph lived to ſee his Great * 
Grandſon) Joſepb, I ſay, could inform his Poſterity that Jacob educated 
bim in this Manner; and that Iſaac and Abrabam Ag uſed it before ; and 
he could ( probably) aſſure them, that Abraham had only this Kind of verbal 

2 7 II. G To traditional 


traditional eee Bam n 3 "Py . Un en MWaß n 
And Neab muſt have been the great Profeſſor of Hiſtory, Chronology, Theo. 

| logy; and all other Sciences, till the Diſperſion; tho afliſted by Japbet, Sbem, 
and Ham. For, as he was che moſt perfect Maſter of all abeient Truths 
and Facts, fo he was moſt at Leiſure; becauſe he had no Children aſter the 
Flood. Thus Auron and all that. Generation were inſtructed by verbal 
Teaching, while they in Egypt. But then the Generation, Which 
dconquered the Land, 2 educated after Writing was diſcovered, and 
ſo might have this verbal Inſtruction affiſted by Writing. However, many 
of theſe might have been initiated in this traditional Way of Teaching, who 
were about twenty Years old, at the Murmuring, Numb. xiv. 33. and ſo 
might retain a Veneration for it, even after a Berter Way was found out.— 
The Law was given 39 Years before the Conqueſt of Canaan, and there might 
be a conſiderable Readineſs in Writing before that Time. But yet they would 
not ſpeedily renounce a Method of preſerving the — of Things paſt, 
which was Venerable for its Antiquity and U ſefulneſs thro all Ages Dt 
Moſes and Aaron,” and the other Fathers of the Tribes, might be now and 
then exerciſing themſelves: in their old traditional Learning; before, of in the 
Hearing of ths e err which might create Bs Reverence in 
them fot that ancient Manner of Learning. This might be the Foundation 
of the late Nabinicul Fiction about the Oral Law. - Foſhua,. and the other 
Elders, might frequently employ themſelves in recollecting all thoſe Wonders 
more particularly; and perhaps there might be many Circumſtances in thoſe 
Recitals which were not aoritten," tho all were written that were nec rg. 5 
This Method of Teaching they had been long accuſtomed to, and in this 
they would be very adroit. And as an Attachment to ancient Cuſtoms is ſo 
natural to all Men, this might de one Reaſon why Mriting and Reading the 
Law is fo often inculeated by Nes. This Cuſſom of traditional Hiſtory, 
without Books, might be continued among them for ſome Ages, tho no 
longer neceſſary. But when the true Origin and Reaſon of this Practice 


was loſt, in Length of Time, when they knew not to what this Care in 


pax” preſerving old Traditions was to be aſcribed, and yet perhaps met with ſome 
obſcure ” 


races of ſuch a" Care, they fabled at laſt this Reaſon for it, and 


theſe fabulous Materials of it, the Oral Law. That it was delivered by 


Ife to Jeſtuab, and by him to the Elders from whom it came to the Pro 


Pert, who in Succeflion tranſmitted it to the Great Synagogue. ' This, by 
various abſurd and groundleſs Traditions, was ſwelled to a great Bulk, be- 
fore the Miſua was wrote by y Rabbi-Yudab-Haktodeſh, or the _— 

It is true, indeed, the Oval Law is never l by Philo; or 72 
bus, or Syracbides; * tho they mention many of their Traditions, which 
REP however, that oy boaſted of ſome e in 2 ad of 
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ObjeRion It Chal n is ou whkh ariſeth from ths up 
1 poſed high Antiquity of the Book of Fob, and from vi- w Men- 
tion! of riting therein by Fob himſelf, -c ay, xXix.'23, 24. 
I can Gem no Reaſon” which ſhould induce 5 Great Newton himielf 
to ſuppoſe that” Letters were in Uſe in Arabia, and that _ learned them 
there. except What” was drawn from this Bott. e 
BY ſhall now attempt as diſtin& an Anſwer as I am able, to the Difficulties 
aledp ed from this untient Book. (I.) I acknowledge there is great Reaſon 
to believe that this Book doth' refer to a rea Hiſtory, the Geography of the 
Country,” and the Names and Deſcent of the Parties being ſo punctually 
ſet down in the hiſtorical Part of the Book. It ſeemeth plain enough, 
that his Country was Arabia, and that his Situation was on the North — 
ſide of that Country, adjacent to Chaldæa; becauſe ſome of the 
came upon him from that Region, Job i. 17. (a.) It ſeemeth ee 
if this was a real Hiſtory, that the Perſon, whoſe Story furnithed a Subject 
for this ſacred Poem, lived in the Patriarchal Ages, long before the Days of 
Moſes. For it is expreſly faid, that he lived 140 Years after his Troubles, 
Fob xli. 16. And tho his Age might be ubs prolonged, ſo as to ſee. 
all the Proſperity of a — Houſe, after his Reſtoration, as a Man 
might expect in that Age of the World from the Time of Manhood to a 
good Old- age, yet ſtill hi Years muſt have been Patriarchal. For Job had 
ſeveral Children at Age, before the Commencement of his Calamities, ho 
feaſted together in their eldeſt Brothet's Houſe, oh i. 13. And as the ordi- 
nary Vears of their Marriage were, in that Age of the World, about 30 or . 
— might probably be about 60 or 70 Years old, when his Troubles came 
So that his Age muſt be reckoned Patriarchal; for 60 + 140 200. 

(3.) Tis further evident, that Job and his Friends were Worſhippers of the 
true God, and therefore the os moſt pro of the fame Deſcerit. And 
as Idolatry was begun in Galla before Apaboure Migration, ſo it may be 
N to * ſo faſt, as to have become pretty general, except 
ong the Deſcendants of Abraham.” Jos himſelf mentions Star-Worſhip 
as an Evil then known, tho I think in ſuch a Manner, as ſheweth that it 
was then under ſome Kind of public Diſe ent in that Country, Job 


XxXi, 26, 27, 28, However, as he lived 140 Years, protubly after his Re- 
oS 23 | ſtoration, 
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deres, ue in the Patriarchal Age; and as he was See 5 
| that he Was of a pious: Educatior and probably 4 Deſcendant, it 
not a Son of Iſomael.—I think him rather a San of hmael, than of Blas, for 
theſe two Reaſons; fir, that this brings him nearer in Time to the _ 
Ages, and ſo makes his great Longevity. more natural. And, ſecond cm as 1/h- 
mael certainly ſettled in Arabie, Where Mofes reſided for forty Years, would. 
be like to hear the Story of. Fob very perfectly among the pies 1254 3 Whereas 
he appears not to have had any Cotteſpondence with the Edomites.— And as 
to Iſhnael's Knowledge of true Religion, there is good Evidence for tha t. He 
would be well educated in good Principles under Abrahams Care. And it 
is, manifeſt, that the two Families did not drop their Correſpondence after- 
wards, for Iſaac and 1hmael-joined in-\Abrabam's Funeral, Solemnity, Gen, 
xxV. 9. And it is therefore probable that he might 0 frequent Viſits to 
his Father Abraham; all his L And further, 1&moes Family con 
tinued in Reputation for Religion, till after Facod's being ſent to Padan-aram ; 
for; Eſau married one of his Daughters, in order to pleaſe his Parents by a 
more religious Alliance, Gen. xxviil. 6, 7, 9. Now: this particular Hiſtory of 
Job, as it could be related by himſelf, or any contemporary Friend, would 
lie thus h A Perſon of unexceptionable Character in the Land of LZ, 
* ho was very flour in a hopeful Family and ample Fortune, was by 
A ſudden and ſingular Reverſe of his Affaits, reduced from this opulent 
Condition, to the deepeſt Diſtreſs. In this aſtoniſhing, Revolution, ſeve- 
& tal of his Friends Who, a himſelf, believed in the true God, made him 
their Viſits of Condolency. Their firſt Behaviour and long Silence had a 
Decency and Tendeane@ 20 it, anſwerable to the Extremity of his Sor- 
10 rows, which raged thro every {offering | Paſſion of the human: Heart, as 
4 his Aſſliction ſmote him in bis , Subſtance, and Perſon. But his 
< ſeeming Impatience, in curſing his Day, increaſed. their Suſpicions of his 
of — * which they ſeem to have. ful taken up from this moſt remark 
<«< able Blaſt of Proyidence. They looked upon ch ſingular Judgments as 
_ © a-Proof of his heing a bad 3 | notwithſtanding: all bis former fair Ap- 
<<  pearances—— Fob, from a Conſciouſneſs: of his own Integrity in the main 
© Tenor of his Life, ſought for another Interpretation of them; and ar- 
gued ſtrenuouſly, gens Mens outward Condition cannot be admitted "= 
a Proof of 994 moral Character, one Way or other. This. Debate 
15 inflamed as it proceeded, and led each Party into ſome. Indecencics, them 
into the — of Cenſoriouſneſs, and Fob. bimſelf into faulty De- 
. grees of, Sclf-Fuſtification, and Irritation of Spirit; which however, at 
10 laſt, ſubſided into the moſt calm and humble dub iſſion to Providence. 
This is all the Original Story, till Job's Reſtoration, . is Hiſtorically 
related in the Cloſe of the Book. But now, that this. was. real Hiſtory, may 
be further, inferred from Exel. xiv.” 14. where, Job is mentioned as an In- 


ſtance of moſt ſacceſsful Tugreſſen for others. Alſo from James 22 I, 
Were 
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And that this Divine — is; :Cananical; Scripture. may be ae Fes 50 the 
Manger eee ee e 1 iii. 19. pi. 

1 apprebend that Job himſelf was not the Author. of this Book. en 

ncon 2 bim as would be manifeſtly Az any 
| Incerning; bimſelf. There is, indeed, a greater Decorum in 

Speaking fully to our —— Character, when we are exculpating ourſelves from 
cenſorious Accuſations and Suſpicions.. But this pompous Encomium upon 

Job is ſet down in the plain hiſtorical Account of his aber, ſo as it & Can- | 
vr with Decency be aſcribed to himſelf. 93 $747; obs = 00 
F. There is no Nieceſſity of ſuppoſing, that any other Mitte ade Foe 3 

fon. wrote down the Story at that Time. Had Mriting heen then #nown, they 

| might, probably, have done ſo; but we need not ſuppoſe that they had then 
wiedge of Mriting, which, from other Arguments, is ſo improbable; 
ſince this, Event might very eaſily be preſerved another Way, even by Family 

Tradition. For if Job lived 140 Vears after. his Reſtoration, then his 

eldeft Sona might be 1 38 Vears old; before Jobs own. Death. And allow- 

30 Years to a Generation, the ſecond Generation, or Grandſon, might be 

108 Veats old. The third Generation, or G. Grandſon might — 78. 

And the fourth Generation, or G. G. Grandſon, might be 48 Years 

old at Job's Death. And four: Generations he certainly ſaw, Job xlii. 
16, But if we allow 40 Years of Age for the Time of their Marriage, as 

was the Cafe with Jſauc, and Efau.too, Gen. xxv. 20. then Job's Deſcen- 
2 of the fourth Generation might be 38 at Job's, Death; ſo that it might 

be a perfect Family Story above 100 Vears after it; and: be preſerved very 
aue ohe Time of Mojes reliding in Midian. Aar, and Lomael s Lines 
would be thus 

I ſmael.— Jab — „ Gee 0 Grandfn. 

Jaac — Jaceb—Levi— Kobath —— Amram--——*+--—- s. 

But now, as we know not Which of Iſpmael's Sons Joh. was, or whether 
any of the Twelve mentioned by Mſes, Gen. xxv. 13. we may ſuppoſe him to 
have been about the Age of Faceh. And tho Jacob was old before he mar- 
ned, yet, as Job CE a large Family grown up before bis Troubles, which 
were all cut off; his Eirſt-born, after the Return of his Proſperity, might not 
be far from the Age of Leui. And tho again, Kobathand Amram were pro- 
bably old, when = had their Children mentioned by Moſes ; yet Moſes was 
young when he came to-Midian, and the fourth Deſcendant, or G. G. Grand- 
lon of Jeb might be in advanced Vears, yet able to tell Moſes. what he bad, 

had heard his great Anceſtor relate concerning theſe wonderful Revolutions 
in his own Life: It appeareth from hence, that, in the Courſe of Nature, 

Moſes might have had this remarkable Hiſtory, from. one Who had heard Fob. 

himſelf relate it, and it muſt be the Subject of familiar Converſation betwixt 

Mefes and the young Perſons of the fifth Generation about Contemporaries 

with himſelf, who might be third Relaters from Job himſelf. 

8. 
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one of the principal Brane e 


verbal Tradition, or Recital of paſt Events ; 84 it is natural to think that be 


ſhould: carry that Taſte with bim into lis new Settlement in Afidian. He 


| would be as naturally inquiſitive after all their Memoirs of paſt Times, a 


Scholar would not be in enquiring after Books.” 800 that De could Later miß 
{5 emoruble an Fliſtory as this ef PP. 

7. There was 0 cb o 1 ne in this Story to Mo 

chat it muſt make the Narrative of it, particularly ſtriking to him. 


himſelf was then caſt down from all his Expectations of the Egyptian Du. 


dem, and ſunk into the Obſcurity of a Paſtoral Life. He could not, there- 


tre, fail of being” very attentive to ſo extraordinaty an Event, and could 
not but be very ihquifitive to inform” himſelf in the moſt 
coneerning a Ca Which in 


vp Reſpects was {6 like his Own. It would 


be too recent to be forgot by the Arabiant, in the fourth or fifth Genera- 


tion from Job, where ſome might poſſibly be alive who had heard Job him- 
elf relate it. And it was fo fmilar and ſtriking a Parallel to his own Caſe, 


cht it could not be diſregarded by Moſes in his fugitive Circumſtances. 80 


that it ſeems entirely 1 of his Character and Curiofi ty! to et it fixed | in 
his Memory. a 

8. It appears brd gly to ** the aſt probable Opini jon, that 15955 was 
the Compoſer of this Divine Poem. [Vid. Holfen. Vit. thay. apud Fabri- 
cum. ] Dr. Grey, in his Preface to Schrelten's Job, is alſo of this Opinion, 


Tho this learned Perſon thinks it ex authenticis Monumentis N fee The 


 Crities, indeed, obſerve that a great Tincture of Arabic rans thro' this Poem. 


[ Pol. 8 ynop.] But what Wonder is it that his Style thonld be tinged with 


Lebic, el eſpecially in relating an Arabian Story ? "The Diction might very 


well ſavour of the Tongue in which the Story was related, without ſuppoſing 
at to be a Tranſlation from an Arabic Fier or Poem, as the cck brated 


Spanttom ſuggeſteth. 

Again; the Suitableneſs of this tinackble Series of Events Font Beginniog 
to End, to the Revolutions in Moſes's Life, could not but engage his particu- 
lar Attention: His being depreſs d into a ſervile State from the Proſpect of the 
Egyptian Throne, and then exalted to the Government of his 'own Nation 


 rallelifm of Events might induce him, in the Eeifare of 38 Years in the Wil- 
 dernefs, to draw up this Divine Poem. In which he had all the Inſpiration 


neceſary to make the Work perfect in its Kind; and a good and inſtructire 


Commentary on extraordinary Providences, wh ch have been uch great 
Myere't to 22 Men! in all . 
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ample Manner, 


_ afterwards, from his Paſtoral Crook, muſt affect him with this ſingular Ex- 
emplar, of which his own Life was a near Copy. This Congruity and Pa- 


. CHIEFLY RELTOTOUS 355 
. Upon the whole then; tho“ the Hiſtory of Job related to an elder Age 
than that of Moſes, yet we are no way conſtrained, fo. ſuppoſe it to have 
been written before that Time. * 
9. But beſides the ſuppoſed Antiquity of this written Book, it may be 
farther objected, that the Author makes Fob himſelf, one of the Speakers in 
this Drama, refer expreſly to Writing, as a known Cuſtom of that Age; 
therefore, if Letters were not then in Uſe among them, this would ſeem a 


. 


The famous Paſſage is, Fob xix. 23, 24. Oh that my Words were written 1 
Ob that they vere printed in a Book ! that they were graven with an Vun Pen 
But I think even this is not an inſuperable Difficulty. For, (r.) Upon 

our Argument, this might be the firſt Dramatical Performance, and fo might 
not be exactly perfect in all the critical Parts of Compoſition. It is as much 

as could be expected, that Moſes ſhould'make it an uſeful and edifying. Nar- 
ration of their Converſation in a general Way, poetically. (2.) All the 

Readers of this Poem in that Age, knew that theſe were not the preciſe 
Words of Fob, or his Friends, but the Words of the Author, probably of 

Moſes ; and therefore could not be much ſtumbled at this ſeeming Ana- 
chroniſin, in ſo ſmall a Matter. The Poet is always juſt to the Charackers 
of the Speakers, in his Repreſentations of what they ſaid. They are always 
accuſing, and Fob defending. Accordingly, this is expreſſing the Sentiments 
of Job, in a very natural Manner in great Complaint.” He had fallen under 

the Diſregard of all his other Friends, as well as Them; and, as he thought, 

undeſervedly. Now, in theſe Cireumſtances, this Complaint might have 
been made according to the Manners of his Age, in ſome ſuch Way as this. — 

Oh that 1 had ſufficient Witneſſes of competent Capacity to chſerve, and 
Fidelity to relate your Accuſations, and my Defence; ſo that both might 
be perfectly remembered.” Now the Author of the Drama, tho in the 
Manners of his own Age, expreſſeth the fame Sentiments of Diftreſs in theſe 
Words: Oh that it were written in a Book! Oh that it were engraven with 
* a Pen of Iron in a Rock for ever! Now this is the ſame Sentiment 
with the other, tho” it might be differently expreſſed by one that did, and 

one that did not underſtand Writing. % 
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Tables delivered to Moſes at Mount Sinai.— Our next Ep 
phat Time this noble Art could probably be, imparted. or tranſu 
| other Nations ? J obſerre, e 1a 8 10 20 f f Rigg: 
Ig. That there doth not appear any proper 

new Att to any other People, during th 
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'FAVING: confidered the celebrated Point of the. Origin of Letters. or 
1 Alphabetical J/riting, and brought i. I think, .to the higheſt Proj 
„that the Art of Mriting was derived from the Inſcriptions on the Two 
quiry, muſt. be about 
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Time of Foſhuab's, Conqueſts, or Government, 


For as ſoon, as the Hebrew Nation commenced their Intercourſes with the 
Natives, it was wholly in a State of War. Their Progreſs thro' the Countiy 
was attended will ſo numerous and rapid Victories, as muſt, prexent any 
friendly Communications whatſoever. It doth not appear that they entered 


into any Leagues, or Alliances, with the old Inhabitants ;, or determined any 
Action by Treaty, except in the Contract which the Gibeonites fraudulently 


procured... All Friendſhips were explicitly prohibited ; ſo that none eſeaped 
the Sword, except thoſe who could make a Retreat, or could fly from them. 
They could not, therefore, enter into any ſuch improving Correſpoi dence, a 


that of teaching them any new Arts, during that Period. 
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K 3 


Sovernment of Samuel, a great Degeneracy prevailed in the Hebrew Nation; 
and they frequently contracted very criminal Familiarities with the Natives 
which remained. But then, as the Lam ſpoke with ſo much Severity againſt 


all the National Idolatries, and fo punRually and rigidly prohibited all thoſe 


Alliances, it is no way probable that the Hebrews would give any of the Pa- 


gans a Sight of their own Law, during thoſe Times of guilty Friendſhip; 
becauſe that Diſcovery muſt both exaſperate their new Friends, and diſgrace 
their new-choſen Superſtitions.— I rather think that the Maelites themſelves 


declined into a great Ignorance of the Law, and all other valuable Sciences. 


This was an ignoble Period, in which they ſunk into many groſs Immoralities 


and Diſorders ; and, as they were under a Theocracy, into anſwerable Calami- 
ties in Puniſhment for them, It is probable, that Government by their 
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Ries Rue very remiſs ; Arts were at a low Ebb, and the Law itſellf 
was little ſtudied, or attended to. For every Man did that which was right 
in his oum Eyes, as it is related STAGE: different Parts of this: Period, | 

Judg. xvii. 6. and xxi. 2 5. 4 

Now, in ſuch a Variety and. Inſtability of . there could. not 10 
any. ſettled State for receiving or imparting. from, or to, each other, any 
Sciences or Arts for mutual Improvement. They ſometimes hurried with an | 

_ impious Declivity into all the national Abominations about them; and then 
were ſpeedily. precipitated into, and languiſhed under, bitter Oppreſlions, = 
God raiſed up ſome particular Deliverer. This was generally when their 
Sufferings had brought them to their Senſes. But now they were not like 
to correſpond with their Neighbours, in the Seaſons of their own Proſperity 
and Power, for their 5 in any Arts, when the other would be 
moſt like to regard them. For as to the Hebrews themſelyes, the Seaſons 
of their Proſperity were Times of Obedience to God's Lau, of which Obe- 
dience, their abſtaining from Intimacies with their :dolatrous Neighbours was 
a capital and important Part. But again; when they were under Oppre/- 

fon, their Lords would not be like to value an Art which they were to re- 
ceive from their Slaves; nor would they care for a Thing which they might 
underſtand to contain nothing in it, but the Hebrew Laws and Religion, 

which they deſpiſed or abhorred. So that there was little Likelihood of this 
Knowledge being communicated to the Heathen World, during this t 
of the Government of the Judges, in the Hebrew Commonwealth. 

4. We now arrive at the Auguſtan Age of the Hebrew Nation, the Rebans 
of Dauid and Solomon. The firſt for Arms, and the ſecond for all polite Arts 
and Sciences, being the very Aber of their Glory.—I think that Samuel 
was a poliſhing Governor, and conſiderably improved the Nation in his Time. 

They bad been long without open Viſion, 1 Sam. iii. 1. But he was a Pro- 
pbet, and ſeemeth to have erected Schools fon teaching Religion and the 
Scienres,** Such a Society of Learners, or Pupils, inſtituted by Samuel, and 
over which he preſided, for their Inſtruction in the noble Sciences of Reli- 
gion and Morality, muſt moſt probably be underſtood by the Company of 

Prophets which met Saul, 1 Sam. x. 10, 11. Saul's joining them, and pro- 
freſying among them, may be underſtood in this Senſe, that God turned his 
Heart to reliſh other Kind of Meditations, and Diſcourſes than he had been 
formerly accuſtomed to; and to take his Share in Converſation on thoſe 
nobler Subjects, which were familiar among thoſe Prophets, or learned Men, 

[ aſſociated for Inſtruction under Samuel's Care. Again ; ſome Things Samuel 
certainly wrote, as the Memoirs of David, 1 Chron, xxix. 29. And he alſo 
wrote in a Book the Manner of the Kingdom, 1 Sam. x. 1 5. which perhaps 
might be ſome Reflections, Moral or Political, on Government, or on the 
Inconvenience of being under arbitrary deſpotic Monarchics, He was cer- 

n tainly 
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Knowtnpen, | 
tainly a great Man both for Capacityand Authority, and therefore like to improve 
the People. Sauls turbulent Reign was moſtly contemporary with Same}. 
Authority as a Prophet; fo that the Improvements by this Prince might be 
moſtly in the Military Way. For he gained many confiderable” Vidtories, 
tho! he was at laſt defeated and ſlain in the fatal Action of Mount Gilboa, 
1 Sam. xxxi. chap. But David, who was his Succeſſor, carried the Bounds 
of the Hebrew Empire to its greateſt Extent, and was the Trofan of that 
State. In his Reign both Arms and Arts flouriſhed. Himſelf greatly im- 
proved Muſic and Poetry; he compoſed a great Variety of Divine Hymns or 
Pfalms, ſet to different Inſtruments ; all which manifeſted an extenſive Ge- 
nius, both for. Poetry and War. His Heroiſm and Bravery in the Field, and 
the Purity and Elegance of his Taſte in private Life, would beget a Spirit of. 
Imitation in his People, who would naturally form themſelves in Emulation 
of the Royal Pattern, to cultivate the like Sentiments. Accordingly, his 
Court was attended with a Number of great Officers eminent for all Military 
_ Virtues; and, we may ſuppoſe, not deſtitute of others of like Eminency in 
Arts and Sciences. The Sidonians and Tyrians were indeed more famous at 
that Time, for. their Proficiency in fome Arts, particularly ArehiteQure ;, 
which might be owing to their Situation, ſo near Lebanon on one Side, and 
the Sea on the other. But there is no Intimation of their Eminency in any. 
other Arts, prior to this Reign. Whereas Letter-Writing was now in its 
Perfection not only for Art, but moſt portable Materials in that imperial 
Shepherd's Court, as appeareth hy the Letter ſent to the General, by the 
brave, but unfortunate Uriab's Hand, 2 Sam. xi. iI. 
No as David's vi#orious Reign made the Hebrew Nation Great and Weal- 
thy, ſo the Polite Reign of Solomon rendered it the moſt confiderable Na- 
tion in the World, for the moſt. ample and conſpicuous Improvements in all 
. 8 | VVV 
 _ Solomon was a Prince of ſingular and extraordinary Capacity, tranſcending 
all his Predeceſſors, or Contemporaries, for Sagacity and Penetration. He 
was an univerſal Genius, which equally qualified him for the Perfection of 
Government in the Iudgment-Seat, the greateſt Royal Order and Oeconomy 
in his Palace, his Officers and his Works ; and for the nobleſt argc cal 
Diſquiſitions, or Poetical Elegancies, 1 Kings iv. 29, to the End of the 
ter. He had the moſt grand, as well as the moſt elegant Taſte, in Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Muſic, Gardening, and even Agriculture, Ecclgſ. ii, And 
then his immenſe Treaſures gathered by the extenſive. Conqueſts of his 
Heroic Father, and his own vaſt Enlargements of Commerce, enabled him 
to indulge the full Scope of his own amazing Genius, in poliſhing and im- 
proving his People, adorning his Capital, and filling his Land with every 
 Embelliſhment, which ſuch extraordinary: Abilities could inſpire. | 
| Now it is very natural to ſuppoſe, that the Fame of his Magnificence, 
Grandeur and Wiſdom, might induce Strangers of Curioſity from all. Parts, 


a - 


an RECHGTOUE, vw 
_ to reſort to that magnificent and polite Court; eſpecially in a Seaſon of ſuch 
profound Peace, as the whole Reign of Solomon was. But this is not only 
duppoſition, for the ſacred Hiſtorian exprelly relateth it ſo, r Kings iv. 34. And 
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there came of all People to bear the Wiſdom. of Solomon, from all Kings of th 


' Earth, which. had heard of his Wiſdom, And that this Fame of his Wiſdom 
and his magnificent Works, was celebrated in remote Nations, further ap- 
peateth from the Viſit which the Queen of Sheba herſelf made to him. We 
ſee it did not only excite inquiſitive Men of . obſcure Character, but even Per- 
| ſons of the greateſt Rank and Diſtinction, to ſee whether his real Grandeur 
and Wiſdom were equal to the high Encomiums which common Fame bad 
given them, 2 Kings x. 1. She particularly came to try him with hard 
Queſtions 3 from which it is evident, that his Wiſdom was ſingularly the 
Matter of general Obſervation. And a Memorial of this Curioſity of other 
Princes, is preſerved among the Hrian Antiquities ; for the King of Tyre 
{ent hard Queſtions to Solomon, as Foſephus ſays.® Now it is moſt reaſonable | 
to think that the Arts and Sciences, which were eſpecially relative to each 
other, would be particularly ſtudied at this Time, by every curious Fo- 
reigner, who reſorted to Feruſalem ; and that Multitudes would now carry 
Home with them Letters and Writing, from this General School of all polite 
Knowledge, the Court and Capital of Se/omon; who might not have regarded 
this Art, while it was only the Diſtination of an obſcure People. So that it 
appeateth to me moſt probable, on the whole, that it was not till about the 
Reigns of David and Solomon, that this noble Art of Writing paſſed from 
the Hands of the Hebrews to the Pagan World. And accordingly, as we 
have brought it down in the Story of the Mraelites, that it could not be 
much ſooner than this Age. 80 I hope, by tracing the Heathen Story in Syn- 
chronilms upwards, from the two famous Contemporaries, Leonidas and 
Nerxes, to be able to prove that all genuine Pagan Hiſtory, aFually flarts 
from this very Age; or, in general, ſomething /ater. And that this Tra- 
duction was ſooner or later, according to the nearer or more remote Situation 
from Judæa, of the ſeveral Countries where Letters firſt appeared. Thus 
Phenicia, the Arabians, and Egypt would naturally be the firſt ; and Chak 
daa, or Afſyris, ſomething later in the Knowledge of Letters, which Art 
being the Parent of all Improvements, theſe Eaſlern Nations might be be- 
hind them in Aſtronomy and Philoſophy, and perhaps even in Ambition, 
 . Here we. may juſtly admire the ſingular Providence of God, which thus 
made Way for the Propagation of Knowledge over all the Earth. David 
Vas God's choſen Inſtrument, for extending the Hebrew State to its greateſt 
Dimenſions. And then, at a Time when the Nation was in the greateſt 
| Extent of Power and Territory, and reached to, and verged upon, ſo many 
different Countries; ſo that more Notice E taken of what ng 
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that Erben ti Sobbnan was | raiſed up, and endued 
with fach they Talents, by God himſelf, to be the Inſtrument of 
\ cateſt Benefit to Mankind. This Prince's conſpicuous and ſuperlative 

n m drew the Attention of the World; and their Curioſity led them 
into that flouriſhing Country, where they might, among other entertaining 
Things, have an ample: Opportunity of Cas a full Knowledge of Letters, 
"= Alphabetical Writing. This was diſcovered by Divine Revelation at firſt. 
But as the Hebrew Nation had not been before ſignificant enough to engage 
Men to much Attention to theit Arts or Knowledge, God, in his Providence, 
thought fit to raiſe up theſe two great ſucceſſive Princes into ſuch a conſpi- 
cuous Point of Light, to be the Means of rendering the Knowledge of Ler- 
ters more general, and thereby of dumanizing bon bre h 25 J e in. 
the moſt uſeful Sciences. FL TO 
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; On ancient Authors... 
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1 AVING": now ally orfleian this ati Point; bf tis Antiquity 3 
J and Origin of Writing, and (I hope) made it appear greatly probable 
that it was an Art imparted in an extraordinary Way; by the Almighty, .to- 

the Hebrew Lawgiver Moſes, whoſe Age is well known. And alſo, that its 
Traduction from the Hebrews to other Nations could not be much before the 


Times of David and Solomon.—T ſhall next proceed to confider and examine 


the moſt ancient Books, or other Monuments, of which any Mention is _ 

by the greateſt Sages of Antiquity.— But, before I enter upon the particu 
Hr Examination of thoſe Records which are pretended: to have been- wr 
in the moſt ancient Times, and which are alledged as the Bafis, om whicti the 
primitive Pagan Hiſtory now ſtandeth, it will be uſeful to lay down ſome 
neral Rules of fair and candid Critique, by which we may be enabled to 
Judge of the Authenticity. and Credibility of. any Pieces of Antiquity: © © 
All Authors, according to the Subjects of which they treat, muſt be jadged: 
of, as to their real Value, in a different Manner. Authors of Speculation are 
eſteemed for their Sentiments, and the Arguments they produce, in Support 
of their Opinions. We need not be very inquiſitive in what Age a demon- 
ſtrative Author lived, or from whom he borrowed his Sentiments; if his 
Arguments convince our Judgments, Truth is not further coneerned. Au- 
thorities being of ſmall Weight, if they are only human. If the Arguments 
do not convince, whatever Knowledge of, or Veneration for, the Writer we 
may Have, yet the greateſt Name ſhould not ſu pply the Place of a deficrent 
Argument ; nor ſhould Obſcutity prejudice a CATE One. In Compoſitions of 
Hit and Genius, there is more of Taſte indulged. But, if the Repreſcnts- 
tions 


ohn PI Y NET r 8. "a 
tions are IO the I lively, if Similes are really like, if tie Paint- 
ing is juſt; tho it may be more of leſs bold and daring, according, | to the 
Nature and. Sublimity of the Subject ; ſuch Pieces are generally valued, tho 
they may have different Admirers, according to the Similarity -of Taſte and 
Genius. But Writers of Hiftory are peiicipatly eſteemed, for the Truth of 
their Relations, whatever Difference there may be in the Dignity and Elegance 
of the Narrative; or the Reflexions, Moral or Political, which they may 
make on their Story. Thus plain Annals, tho without Ornament, are al- 
ways in high i IRE if mop are ſuppoſed to to he CON as to Facts. 
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On » the Din, of1 H . into 0 ontemporary, and others 


who: write of paſt Ae. airr. 


geiheble into two Claſſes. (I.) Thoſe: who writs of Tranſactions diſtant 


in Time and Country from their Own. (a.) Thoſe who record the: Tranſ- 
actions of their own Age and Country; which are eee called e ö 


E Writers. 


Hiſtorians wha! relate Affairs of Tins: faſt long obefore their: own Aye; 5 | 
or of Countries remote. from their own Abode, Soul be candidly examined 


by ſtandard Rules of fair Criticiſm. But I Wink theſe have bo too little 


attended to, eſpecially in our reading the Ancients. We are fond of. any 
Fragment it we think it Old, and are apt to doat · unnaturally enough, on 


the faded; broken Remnant of a Countenance which we imagine was a Beauty 
two or three thouſand Years: ago. If it were not for this Foible, there could 
never be ſuch a Stir. about the Scraps of Beroſus, or Manet ho, or Sanchontathon; 
for the Things, which they relate, cannot, in the Nature of Things, be ad- 

mitted: for T1 ruths. Ly cannot be an ; Aures hanged, in what are e but 
old ai i e 
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 Critical's ö Ruler for DIR of the Credibility of ancient bes. 


OW the Rules of juſt Criticiſm, for the e of the Credibi- 


lity of ancient Authors are, (1.) We muſt: enquire what Opportuni- 
ties for Intelligence an ancient Author profeſſeth or appeareth to have had. 


2. What Evidences, or Invourable: Preſumptions, we have of his Jy dgment 
3: The 


and Integrity. 


neroRv. vel: als Species: of Writing that we —— now under 
Confideration principally I would obſerve that Hiſtorians are diſtin- 
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A; We — aching what ee fie waage ence an — Rothe 
profelletk; or appeareth, to have had. And, if he — Affairs long be. 
fore his own Age, we can conceive of no Means of Information, but ſome 
of theſe following. Either {1.) From, Tradition and Report in the Oral Way of 
| Conveyance thro! ſucceſſive Generations. Or, (2.) Written Records and Me. 
moirs of thoſe elder Times. Or (3.) Extraordina ary Revelation from God. 

As to the firſt; if an ancient Author either profeſſeth, or appeareth, to 
kao derived his Informetions from current Tradztion, «thro' ſucceſſive Gene- 
rations, in the Oral Way of Conveyance; that the F acts, which he relateth, 
are the common Stories among the People, or that this: is the Account of 
their paſt Affairs, given by the Men of beft Senſe and Underſtanding in the = 
— Tis a — Pier of Criticiſm here to enquite, at what Dance 
from the Time of Writing the Hiſtory, the Facts were faid to have 
been done. The learned Dean Sykes obſerves: If many Years intervene 

e betwixt an extraordinary Fact and the Relation, there may be in general 
* probable. Grounds to ſuſpect Addition, or Subtraction, or Alteration of Cir- 
<«. cumſtances, which every Ma however honeſt; may be liable to make. * 
If the Facts were done haf a Century before the Writing them down from 
theſe Traditions, we may, however, aſcribe peu 7 Haborkey to thoſe. 
Traditions. If they were 4 Century before, they will conſiderably 
more dubious, for moſt of the Eye · witneſſes will be dead. But, if the Tranſ- 
actions, related in this Hiſtory, ſolely extracted from Tradition, ſhould; have 
been three, or four, or five hundred, or a thou ſand Years before the Writing 
them, the Traditions would become very precarious, and the Evidence would 
almoſt languiſh into a State of .Evaneſcence, in the preſent Age of hu- 
man Life. An Author therefore, profeſſing to derive his Relat: from 
current Tradition, concerning Times at an y great Diſtance, much more at 
ſo great a One, muſt leave great Scope for He/itation and Scepticiſm, in our 
Aſſent to his Teſtimony. Here, if the Author inſerts a Chronology or Ge- 
nealogy, or both, from the Times of which: he writes, down to his Gun 
Days; this Point will be more eaſy to examine. 
If (ſerondy) an Author profeſieth to extract his Hiſtory from Written Re- 
cords, either from Archives of Cities, from ſacred Memoirs of Temples, from 
public Columns, from monumental Inſcriptions, or from ancient Books of 
** yet many ANG . theſe ſeveral Originals 1 | 
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'% Sykes's Diſcourſe on Miracles, p. 59. 
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HTE FL r ' RELTGTO Us. 


ariſe. L( 10 If theſe Originals were 


of Records or Inſeriptions, before 


ended to be drawn up, in any Kind 
Diſcovery. of Writing, theſe may be 


juſtly rejected as Forgery, without further Examination. Theſe pretended: 


Memoirs either never were in Being, or they were not Contemporary 2 0 
the Actions they record, but made out of dubious Traditions afterwards. 


I ſhall conclude- eoncerning any Original Memoirs of Ninus, ſu ppoſed to be f 
written before the Times 4 Mofes, that there were no ſuch written Memoirs, 


unleſs they were much later Extracts from broken Traditions; this, I fay, I 


conclude from what I have already advanced, on the Org of "Writing, till L 
ſee Reaſon. to queſtion that Point. 


(2.) But again, a ſecond Enquiry here ich, though ſome Things were 


really ſet ann in ſome Kind of. Characters, as particularly Aſtronomical Ones, 


(for I am perſuaded not in Alptmbetical Letters) yet can we think that they 
were in Being fo early as fome alledge? Could there be Original Aſtronomi- 
cal Obſervations of 1903 Years old, preſerved legible in any Sort of Mate-- 


rials, when; Alexander took Babylon, as Si licius 2 ſays that chef 44 aſſerted: 


concerning Calliſtbenets ſending to Ariſtotle ?. 
. (3 ) Again, thirdly, Could the Author, Who pretends to extract from them, 


have any Opportunity of ſeeing thoſe Original Memoirs? Could Creſas have 
any Opportunity of ſeeing and peruſing the ancient Aſyrian Records? He 
lived, while in the Eaſ, chiefly in or near the Perfian Coutt, whoſe Reſi- 
dence was very remote from cheſs: ancient Palaces and Temples, which were 
moſt like to be the Repoſitories of them; but which, at that Time, were in 


utter Ruins. And, if it be ſaid, that theſe ancient Monuments were tran- 


| ſcribed, and hereby Copies of hem remained, I ſay they leſſen much in their 
Author ity, as being but Copies. And as no other Author but Cteſias is ſaid 
to have peruſed either the Originals or the Copies, or to have extracted any 


Thing from them, it is reaſonable enough to conclude, they were all his own: 
 lovention, | 8 | 


* 


5 


= - Aides Rule of Criticiſm in judging of an ancient Book, is to enquire 
what Evidence or favourable Preſumptions we have of the Author's Judgment 
and Integrity. An Hiſtorian's Honeſty is as neceſſary to be conſidered as his 
Ability; his Inclination to declare the Truth, as his Opportunities of know- 
ing it. P“ And in this Enquiry, if we diſcern no viſible Intereſt which the 
Author appeareth to have had, either in diſguiſing or concealing Truth; no 
Natel one Party, or defaming 


ſenſible Benefit that could accrue to him in 
another: If we can obſerve no Bias of Party or Afection any more than In- 


tereft upon him. And if, on the 5 * ſets down as freely the ck ; 
oft. 


jd Simple. de Colo, Lib. II. com. 46. 3 $622) 
Duo in Hiſtorico requiruntur, & poſſe & velle de rebus ver} ? ſcribere. H. Steph, de Cteſid. 
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> * of bis gen en thoſe. of other Nations, and deſcribes many of their &- 
cret Crimes which. were not probably much known, and ſo acts even againſt 
the Bias of theſe National Fartialities; we can have no great Reaſon to doubt 
of his Integrity, if we have fſatisfactory Evidence of his Informations and 
EKs)nowledge. Again; when an ancient . — is always. confitent with him. 
5 ſelf, this addeth to our Opinion of his Integrity. This is not, indeed, an 
infallible Proof, ſince a Man may with; Care make a conſiſtent Fable. He 
may make his Hero at the firſt larger than the Life, and ever after, repreſent 
bim as acting i in that Proportion. However, an Author J being , con- 
f ſiſtent, is a on Circumſtance i in his Favour, 1 23˙ | 


Rot L E Mm. We muſt at the Probably of the Things related. 


II. . wi Branch of genuine and oft Critique, is to canvas the SI = 
Probability. of the Things related; whether it be likely, in the Nature of 
> - | Things, that Events might happen, at the Time and Vlace when they are 
3» ſaid to have happened, agreeable to this ancient Relation? And, in this Caſe 
again, if the. Author gives us a pretty regular xgraphy, and a \ Chronology 4 
upwards, from the Times of which he writeth, to the beginning or new 
Plantation of the World by One Family; J this will enable us to be more Cor- 
rect in this Way of examining his Credibility. 
= Under this Head of Criticiſm, there are 8 ES 8 | 
that require our Attention. We muſt conſider the Time of the Action, or 
the Age of the World when the Event happened. The Place or Scene of 
Action where it happened. The Perſons acting, whether they are tolerably 
in Character, or not; and whether the whole Narrative correſpond to the 
probable Manners of the Country, as well as Age? Near the Beginning of 
the World there muſt have been greater Sinplicity of Manners ; leſs Luxury, 
Grandeur and Pomp. There could have been no Shame to the greateſt in 
tiling the Ground or tending Flocks ; nor could any Office really uſeful be 
ſoon funk into Diſhonour, under the Notion of its being ſervile or mechanic. 
For there muſt then have been a greater Parity among Mankind. Noah and 
bis Sons were equal in Rank, and differed but as Parents and Children now 
do, by the Parental Relation. Brothers were equal in Rank, and differed 
Little but in perſonal Qualities. There could not be great Empires, potent 
Armies, or great Wars, when the Earth was ſo thinly peopled, and ſo little 
cultivated, as it muſt neceſſarily have been, ſoon _—_ the General Deluge. 
And yet, as human Paſſions have been, probably, near the ſame in all Ages, 
ſo Bore might be the early Workings of Ambition. and Avarice, Emulation 
and Reſentment, and other Paſſions, to interrupt the Felicity of the World 
betimes. If an Hiſtorian writing of the Affairs of the fourth or fifth Cen- 
tury of the new World, according to his own Computations, ſhould repreſent 


Mankind as then aſſociating into Communities and Tribes ; and even then 
many 
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| ſhoold » re Why bee file man States — e as ling into Emula- 


tions and Wars.with thoſe who were in Vicinity to them; this is alſo. credi- - 
ble, that there tbould be Ambition, or Avarice, or Emulation, then as well 
as now-. "And, if he repreſents them bringin their Armies into the Field, 
provided he fas. they were /mall Ones, or. IT 
wine them. wy 85 Fe ouch, al, this may, be highly cred ible in itkelt. 
Sodom, "with 316 565 TG. wy 185 Pkg 154 only. with the Advantaę ges of a 
Nig bt Attack, in a Country w hich he knew better than they N did, 
| 5 aftet the Fatigue a a Battle. Nowy tho Mgſes ſays nothing of the 
Army of Elan, yet he relates two Circumſtances, which demonſtrate it not 
to have been great, viz, (1), This of Abraham's defeating it with 378 Men. 
And (a.) the Kings ke the Plain. vepturing to come into the Field againſt 
them. For 1000 would , never have come « opt againſt 10,000, but would 
have compromiſed ſo unequal à Combat on the b { Terms they could, before 
it came to the Extremity 5+, Action. 

But if another Hiſtorian, writing of the 99 4 eof the World, ſhould. re- 
preſent the Armies, AS, ſome think, of the ſame, untry, confiſting- of ſeve- 
ral Millions of Men en, marching with hoſtile Violence thro vaſt Tracts of 
Country, as Cigfias in his Accounts of the Wars of Ninus, Semiramis, Ningas, 

and their fabled Maolflndes ; FR Hil tory. carrieth in own W in it- 


ce as to e 3 and 
3 2 ive to be Guo out ry: 155 Ta: of. Criticiſm, For 


been a a9 auaf to Arabia, and this 8 to be in the common Courſe 
of Nature, without any Miracle making this unvatural Change ; this might 


throw ſome Diſcredit on dhe Whole N arrative. — Again ; if Ar mies, ſuppoſe 8 
Vor- 2 8 nn eren 1 in 
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ates any Circumſtance which ooh 
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moded $, { nts, an Lerpen 
Phere 2 ee bs riokcionis _ are 2 110 5 5 
5 be A to be confuted and Natural Hi or Na. 
| lg ge pens N ba en de Water in Perfia "or Kits than in: 
Germany or: in eyer fince the Flood. And ſome Animals, as well aß 
Plans, hve always bech the natural Growth of fome Countties and Climates, , 
and rarely found in others:=—==Perfons acting in Character, and according to. 
the Simplicity or Grandeur, which are the probable Mannets of the Age and 
Place, is another Thing that furniſheth the natural Marks of Authenticit ty. 
© the Piece. Thus, to heat of the Virgin DaygÞters of good Families at- 
ng Flocks, or drawing Water for any doineſtic Uſes, doth not any way. 
Mock is, a8 to thoſe Ages of Simplicity. Ae, in the Caſes of Rebecca and 
Rathel, this was all Natural at that Time, when the World was ſo much a 
Stranger to Delicacy and Pomp. Again; the Delicacy and- Softneſs-of the 
2 Court in Abaſueruss Time 1s credible in the ſame View, as being 
| ble to the luxurious Manners of the Age. — But if the Magnificence and 
icacy of theſe modern Times fhould be afcribed to the Courts of Ninw. 
or Semiramis, Nature confuteth the Relation, ad theſe unfynchronal Man 
ners demonſtrate, either that thoſe Princes lived not in that Age, or chat thoſe E 
Pally were Forgeries, At; © 
Again; Actions ſhould, in che main, correſpond to mY moral Charaftir 
of the Actors. One, who is r epreſented as an eminently y Good: 'Man 


in. the general Tenour of Life Fg agte tecable thereto. Wr. if we fin 1 5 bn 
remarkable Failings intermixed, t is- is but as we humbl nely find human 
Virthe Seng! is, even ierten Noahs Dru nkenneſs, | bram's denying 


planting others, as in Facob; Raſhneſs in young Men, tho of ſerious Edu- 
ation, as Simeon and Levi; the Infuperadle Forte of Envy, as in Je Jos 
- Brethren All theſe Evils ate very credible; ſince we. find, in all Ages, cha = 
' - Virtue, in the faireſt Characters we know, is but an imperfect Thing. And 
chen the im partial Relation of them throweth an Air of Sincerity over the 
ork Nun es All theſe natural Circumſtances uniting in the ſame Hiſtory, 
conſpire to recommend it to our Veneration, as greatly credible. But, when 
they are any of them wanting, we are hereby led into great Suſpicions of the 
Genuine neſs and a By of e be tched, e e meon- | 
nous Compoſitions. ok ol q pet Fonds RT TY 
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TV. Another Method of judging of an ancient Author, is comparing bim 
with other Writings of greateſt Autzquity, or that are neareſt to his own Age. 
It may be — obſerved, when ſeveral Writers treat on = ſame ne 
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108 ahat,ane Fag Wall be related conciſcly, by one, Author, which gal be 
wore: diffuſeiy handled by another. Some. Things omitted by one, which 
ſhall be inſertedl in another, and dhe ſame Facts related. with ſeveral different 
Circumſtances, by different Hiſtogians,: Here all the former Rules muſt be 
rol in judging of theſe different Writers, to determine which Relation 
he moſt genuine Marks of Probability. But, if there be no contem-. 
1 WP Writers, or that wrote near the ſame Age, then the Credibility. of any 
Book mult. be gathered, as it were, from itſe ſelf; ; by. conſidering. its internal 
Marks of Truth, and by: a of all the. Rules of Criticiſoa, HD 
_—— to enable us to dement of its true Wortb. 
I would here further note, that, . there be but one Original Writer men- 
tioned, to whom any ſucceeding e refetreth, tho many afterwards re- 
late the ſame Stories uy; gap, yet this addeth little to = Authority, or 
properly: (a the Number. of anciept Writers on that Subje&, Thus, if Livy, 
| 0 Haus, Hollicarng nfis, and Twenty more, Roman Hiſtorians, all relate Nl 
Origin of Rome, in the ſame Manner, or with the ſame principal A 
ny And theſe ſeveral Relations are the fame, which were found in Fa- 
bias Pictor, the firſt , Writer. of Roman Antiquity. It is but Pictor's Authe- 
rity, on which; all depends, tho. copied, in different Ages, an hundred 
Times over. If the ſucceeding Hiſtaogians mention nat the Authorities which 
Fabius Picton made uſe of, to confirm his own Reports, if they refer to ng 
old Annals, or Inſcriptions of Statues or Columns, or National Treaties, ad- 
ditional to thoſe which Fabius had mentioned, to confirm, illuſtrate or au- 
thenticate their Story; we may juſtly preſume that they all, ſo far as they 
agree with Fabius, build upon his Authority. And he was far enough from 
being a competent Witneſs as to the Primordia of Rome; for he was a Con- 
NN of Hannibal, and an Officer in the ſecond Punic War, and lived 
in the ſixth Century from the Building of the City, according to their Com- 
putations. Now, tis certain that there were ſeveral — Authorities, 
which neither Fabius Pictor, nor any of his Followers had made uſe of; as 
is plain, becauſe they relate ſeveral . contrary to them. As the ho 
mous Treaty with Porſenna, which P liny frankly pool if in- his Natural 
Hiftory, Lib. 34. C. 14. and which. Tacitus alſo confeſſeth. ..* We find, ſays 
% Pliny, + in the Treaty which Porſenna granted to the 1 People, an 
< expreſs Stipulation, that they. not make uſe of Iron, except in tilling 
„ the Ground.” And 7. _ owns that the City was furrendered to Pare 
end. For this Hiſtorian, bewailing the Burning ning of f the Capitol, which 
 Vitelliug s Party had ſet on * wheo they beſieged Sabinus, the Brother of 
V*/pafan, _ had thrown himſelf into it, adds, © "That the Romans had 


= Lf 
* Poe 4s Efes. Latin. Lib I, 6. 3 Mo ha eds 
+ © In Fadere quod, expulſis Regibus, populo Romano dedit Per, 13a, nominat com- 
brehenſum invenimus, ne Ferro niſi in Agriculturà uterentur.“ * . N Hit. ib. 34. 
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t ente Giſter when Rome: was SURRENDERED 
to Porferina, or When it wis Foſter by the Gaul. * 80 that thoſe Authors, 
who cite no other Authorities, may be juſtly alledged to write from the Au- 
thority of Fabrus alone, in the Points i in which they follow) him. 80 again; 
a great Number of Writers agree in the ſame Account, as to the Riſe and 
Fall of the Af577an Empire, and the Age and Manner of each Event, and 
Jet all of them copy Crefas, tis but properly that Oue Author, on whoſe 
Eredit all theſe Accounts of different Writers depend. It is therefore not 
reaſonable to boaſt of ſo many ancient Authors in Favour of theſe Accounts 
of the Antiquity of the Aſyrian Monatchy; for, tho'! Diodorus'Siculus, Tros 
Pomperus, and many others after them, agreed in the ſame Accounts, yet 
all followed either them, or this Cnidian Phyffcian. This reduceth the Teſti. 
monies of this Aſrian Antiquity to a ſnall Number, even to One, i: e. Cieſus 
Though there might be ſuch a Number of 'Eopiers, who implicitly relied on. 
 Erefias's Report, And one cannot But allow that this implicit following him - 
| was the more culpable, as they then had Herodotus, who gave a very differ- 
ent Report. But it was moſt culpable in Euſchius, who had Acceſs to the 
Old Feftament Scriptures, further to clear Hiſtoty from the Embarraſſments 
of this fabulous Writer. So that again there can be no Reaſon to complain 
of a Spirit of Novelty, or of rejecting ſo many ancient Authors; ſince, _ 
| 9 5 there's are as mo: Ancients een, i wt at this 9 N 
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| Tux, E third: war: laſt Way of” in to the Knowledge! of Dig | 

faft, is that of Revelation from Go D. This is the moſt perfect 
Information of any, whenever he will pleaſe to vouchfafe it; And! if we 
have competent Evidence that ſuch a Revelation has been vouchſafed, ds. 
The very 36% Evidence that the Nature of the Thing is capable of, were it 
ever ſo true; we ought to embrace it with the higheft Veneration.— There 
are not Indeed many Writers who have- pretended to this high Authority, 
eſpecially Hiſtorians, as to their Intelligence concerning paſt Facts, except 
the Poets, who were to be, in every Thing, inſtructed by the Muſes. Tho 
it muſt be owned, that ſome L egiſlators have boaſted of a Derivation of their 
Inſtitutions from the Gods, 25 Sj their Laws a greater Weight with the _ 


| TOR + . Thus Minos pretend to have received his * of * 
rom 


® cc Sedem Jovis Opt. max. auſpicato e Majoribus pignus imperii conditam, quam non Por- 
« ſenna Deditd Urbe, neque Galli n temerare oe furore LOR A | 

Tacit, Hiftor. 136.3. 0.52... on 5 heny 
+ Vid. Sykes againſt Wark. N n 


f mn Fupi mY wy un fot witty Theurgus the Sha from Apollo 5 
and Numa from : Nymph Egeria, with whom he had | nocturnal Inter- 
eourſes; and others derived their Directions or Commands from different 
Oracles,” Vet, as Moſes was the fr ft Writer, who made this high Claim to 
our Attention, fo he was the fir/# who ſu pported his Authority by Miracles. 
There ate ſeveral: Characters of "Credibility, eſpecially this grand-Criterion of 
Miracles, which when they unite, amount to RAE: vigence on a Di- 
vine Revelation, or: extraordinary Conveyance. | BY e 

(i.) When Matters are punctually related in the hifotie Way, which 
m Man could lib know from any human Information. Such as the 
Creation of the World and the Progreſs. of it; the Creati ng the firſt Pa- 
rents of the human Race, and other Events accompliſhed before there. was 
one Man in Being. All theſe Facts muſt either come immediately from 
God, or by Information from other Spiritual Beings, who were in Exiſtence | 
before Mankind, or were commiſſioned- Ban God to inform Man of it. Strictly 
Speaking, an human Hiſtory of the Creation is impoſſible; and therefore juſt 
the ſame, whether it be ſuppoſed to come by. Tradition from Adam, or to be 
compiled by Moſes by x. Arderaiy ral Welles; for unden muſt have had 15 
in the ſame Way. ANF: 

(2.) When the Things that are- late are the 50 Noble and) Topoes F 
| tant, of the greateſt Conſequence to Mankind, and the Knowledge whereof = 
may be of greateſt Advantage to them. It may appear to us worthy of the _ 

Faber of Mercies, to impart to us in an extraordinary Way the clear Kiiow- 
lenge of thoſe momentous Events, which are by any Means become obſcure. 
(g.) If the Diſtance from the Time of thoſe primitive Facts is great, And 8 
fuch Changes have happened in the World by the ſnortening of Mars Life, 
that the Knowledge of thoſe Fhings, tho” fo neceſſary to be had, is bscbmne 
very difficult to-be procured, about the Time when ſuch Revelation is ſaid 
to be made. The Neceſſity of the Caſe may induce us to hope, from the 
Benignity of God, that he may afford ſuch neceſſary Intelligence. And this 
may diſpoſe us more to give Credit to that Perſon WhO e, * pa 
received this ſeaſonable Information from on high. 

(4.) When a Writer deſcribes thoſe ante-human Tranſitions as 4 ing, 
as thoſe which he was an Eye- witneſs of. As when Moſes ſpeaketh as diſtinctly 

of the Creation, as of the paſſing the Red Sea. And when he ſpeaks moft 
rationally. of it, aſetibing all the grand Operation to the omnipotent Wiſdom 
of God, the. only Cauſe it can be aſcribed to with apy good Senſe. This 
maſterly- Männer of relating this ptinire Work, may incline us to reve- 
rence his. Pretenſionss. 

(5:) When the Things, whhict? he relateth i in this more than himan Way,” 
are not only the moſt uf eful to be known, but when the Narrative is inter- 
Perſe with no > Trifles, or Puerilities, to render 3 it contemptible ; nor 2 nl 

| ciden 
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5 Things. They were £ 
of Nature and eomn 


And this was out of Fear of fbeir God; 


6.-If che 81 pr en has the 1 
port oo the Credit of his Hiſtory... If he be enabled, to —.— woſt — of 
ung, moſt open and viſible, ee uncontrollable Miracles z and to 
,renew'* them before any Witneſſes, at any Time, whenever new Circumſtances 
make them expedient or neceſſary... This is fuch a Teſtimony of the Extra. 
ordinary Preſence of God with bim, who is abſolutely- able to contrall any 


other ſuperior Beings, who may attempt to counterfeit his own great Seal tha 
we may reaſonably entertain all that the Author jrelafeſh to bring from God, 


2 theſe.Credentials, to be of Divine Authority. And Moſes was an Au- 
thor, who was ſingularly accompanied with this Power of working what muſt 
be moſk properly Called —— For the Wonders which happened, were 


not done at unawares to him, but he declared before he did them, what he ex 1 


pected; ſo that he intended, by the Power of God, to do ſuch-wonderful 


they were really done, and that they were entirely out of che ordinary Path 
mon Providence, and above the Power or Art of Man to 
perform, as all the Witneſſes might judge. And theſe Miracles were wrought 
before M iineſſes of a very different Character and Intereſt, and yet at laſt 
they. overcame the Obſtinacy of both. They were wrought — one Na- 
tion 12 boaſted of the — Learning in that Age; but prejudiced to 
the moſt inveterate Degree, in Favour of their own National Superſtitions. N 


And yet, at laſt, the whole Nation were ſo far convinced of the extraordinary 


Power of JEHovan, the God of rael, above their own Gods, that they 
baſtened the Departure of the Hebrew Nation from among chem; bath 


Prince and People united in urging their De — Exod. xii. 30, 31, 32, 33. 
t laid, We are all dead Men. 
They were wrought before another People, the in their own Behalf, who 
were the moſt free thinking, as ſome affect to call it, the moſt incredulous 
and moſt- thoroughly — and difficult of Belief, that perhaps ever ws 


in the World, 1 mean the Hraelites. Methinks the moſt cautious and ſuſpi- 


cious Unbeliever among us, need not be aſhamed of his great Forerunners in 
Ineredulity, the Hebrew Nation coming from Egypt. Tbey firſt cavilled with 
Meſes, on the new Severities which Pharaoh s Taik-maſters impoſed, as if 
they had: profanely queſtioned. either God's Truth or Power to deliver them, 
that he wew/d, or * way he could do it, Exod. v. 20, 21. They doubted in 

every; new Difficulty, Exod, xiv, 11, 12: Thus in the Languag 0 of inſolent 
I fidelity, they cry, 1s it becauſe there were no Graves in Egypt, that thou 


haſt brought us out to die in the Wilderneſs? When there was either a De- 


en a. Water or ani the they had ſeen the miraculous Deliverance — 
| 1 


Dr. Sy kes on Ace, p. 47. Dr. Leland againſt | Morgan Dr. "hopes * the 
fame Moral Phil, 


capable of being Ju ed af by dhe Senſes, that 
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the Red Sea, yet they murmured on the firſt new Diſtreſs, with great Inde- 
cency of Language, Exod. xvi. 2, 3. Maui Cod we had died by the Hand f 

the Lord in Egypt! They never ſeems willing to own God's Hand, but 4 
aſcribe all their Calamities to Moſes... Bat their Murmurings were againſt the £Y 
Lord, Exod. xvi. 7. Theſe were repeated at Rephidim, Exod. xvii. 3. with n 
like Incredulity and Andecency. They, in ſhort, doubted in every Difficulty, *' 
and queſtioned*every NI on ſeemed to be as jealous of being im- 
poſed on, as the moſt 
26h all ind fappbſed and 
ſtrugglecl againſt almoſt every Regulation of %s, as if it had been a crimi- 
nal; Enerdachment upon their Liberties; tho he was perpetually ſupported by 
Miracles, which they could neither imitate nor deny. Crab and is Party 
conteſted the Civil Regulations as well as the Sacerdotal Ones. Dathun being. 
of the Houſe of Reuben, forgot not, we may be fare, the pretended Rights 
of Primogeniture. Dathan and Abiram were both Reubemtes, and joining 
with Crab, who was a Levite, they made a ſtrong Party in Oppoſition to 
what they infinuated to be the perſonal Uſurpations of Moſes and Aaron. This 
is copiouſly related, Numb. xvi. 3,—13. They were, when moſt awiully. 
convinced, yet perpetually relapſing into moſt. obſtinate and perverſe Sceptr= 
ciſm; anf into that Diſobedience which Infidelity inſpired. And what could 
it be but groſs, unjuſtifiable Scepticiſn, when there were no Miracles -pre- 
tended in Oppoſition to Me/es, and his, one would think, were too conſpi- 
cuous to be nie? However, all this inveterate Obſtinacy was overcome, -1 
and by Dint of Evidence arifing from the uncontrollable: viſible, Miracles, they "1 
were at laft addueed to as great a Veneration for Maſes, as ever was paid to 
any Writer, or any Man; and this continued as long as any of that Genera- 
tion remained in the World, which ſaw the Series of his Miracles. And 
this greateſt Eſteem and Veneration for Maſes continued among the whole 
Nation afterwards ; tho his Wiitings are ſo full of the ſevereſt Cenſures of 
their Anceſtors Conduct, and tecord their Infamy to all Generations. F— 
When all theſe Circumſtances unite, eſpecially when accompanied with Mi- 
racles, we may Juſtly*reverence 4 Work thus recommended, as drawn up 
by Divine Revelation. Such an Hiſtorian Moſes. was, and entirely without a 
Rival; atnong all the Monuments of ancient or modern Paganim. 


oy # 


I ſhall add little concerning the,ſecond Claſs of Hiſtorians, thoſe, who re- 


late the Affairs of their Own Age and Country, or chntemporary Hiſtorians, 
Little can be queſtioned concerning theſe, except their Integrity. And this 
may be judged of, | by .confidering The Probabilities of the Things they relate, "on 
and comparing them with other contemporary Writers, and examining into 
any Biaſs of Inclination or Intereſt they may be influenced by” —& 


mot fagacions Unbeliever in any: Age could 'polibly be, 


* 
* 


SHA. 


Vid. Shuckf, Con. Vol. III. 
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o, ancient Pagan Writers compare en Shs 
* TAVING ewig che Be Roles * candid, 2 Kai [IE 
11 which may be juſtly required: to be obſerved, in our Judging, of any 
Piece of very high Antiquity, our next Step muſt be to examine any ſuch 
Pieces of this kind of Antiquity by the Application of theſe: Critical Rules, 
not only the ancient Monuments of Paganiſin, but Mo ofes, 18 75 and com- 
pare them with Moſes, who appears. to me the 2 Re of. Hiſtory— 
But here I acknowledge I am much at a Loſs, to fix on any thing properly 
ancient in profane Hiſtory, for this Kind of . and Compariſon.— 
We a have not any ancient Records of any Nation u nder Heaven, which 
could be 25 up about the T:me when the primitiye Facts were done; for 
no. Materials would laſt ſo long g. Nor have we any Pagan Author who. pro- 
ſeleth to extract from them, WhO can be properly called ancient, in Com- 
pariſon with Moſes. For he wrote above five hundred Years before the. eldeſt, 
even if Sanchontathon. be admitted, to be genuine; and a thouſand Years be- 
fore any other, Herodotus and Ciefias, and longer ſtill before Bergſus and Ma- 
net bo. But, as ſome of theſe Authors pretend to ancient Records, which 
they had either ſeen, . or been told of; I would attempt, from the very Facts 
which they relate, out of thoſe Records, to prove that there were not, and 
that chere could not be, any ſuch genuine Records, . that could be contempo- 
raty with the Actions, or wrote down at the Time, when the Events hap- 
pened, even according to their , own Chronology. Thus the Length and 
urnber of the Reigns in the indolent Aſyriar Succeſſion, which. is Ctefas's 
Chronology, 18 incredible. And then the Pan of Minus and Semiramis 

cannot be ſynchronal to Moſes 7 Chronology, They muſt be Wed. far 
their Numbers being ſo great, when the World: Was ſo. JOung.. 1. | ; 

However, as they might have ſome Hints of their delt Tranfations 
from ſome very ancient Traditions, or or from ſome of their very oldeſt Wri- 
tings, from which they might c y. or extract the Relations, which they 
pretend to ſet down from them. (I.) We ſhall compare. the Pagan. Theogo- - 
nies, Which are beſt known, with gers Account of the Generation, or the 
Origin of Things, in he eſs Chapters of Geneſis. (2,) We ſhall compare 
the moſt ancient Pagan Writers of common Hiſtory, with Moſes, in this Re- 


Heck, and confider which is the * natutil and credible; as far; as . be 
aged a Circuraſtances i in each. | 
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giveth of che Creation, 'or Origin * Things, in the firſt Chapters of 
Genet. This will make m C 5 more caly, i in theſe embarraſſed, 
intricate Paths 'of ſych jor Ented, remote. Antiquity. In this Road of 
ancient Fable, 4 the Foot 
. Ag thre Tar. pet. forward, wont en Wen our 
| hack I ne 3 418 102K . "£34 ; | 
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I ſpring from, a twofold Soutee - Firſt, Some Remnants of very an 


cient, ſhattered Traditions, ' deſcending from The: Time of the Diſpe 2 


And, ſecond, From ſome Hints that were picked up and ate tho 
very injudiciouſly put together, from the Works of Maſs; ; Which ſome way. 
happened to come to the Knowledge of thoſe Countries, in which theſe C of- 
mogonies prevailed 
Fir, I doubt not but there mi ght have been Gs very five” miſhapen 
Traditions of the primitive Cen, or the Creation, which they called the 
Generation of the World ; but general 5. much more abſurdly, rk Theogony,! 
or Generation of the Gods. But yet, as the Art of Writing came into the 
World fo long after the Diſperſion,” from which Time they might probably 
be gradually deviating from Truth, in all their Traditions of Primitive Facts; 
as, I ſay, it was ſo many Years before Letters came into the World, and o 
many more, before this Art arrived at thoſe Nations, who have any Tbeogonies 
prevailing among them; it is very reaſonable to conclude; that all their Tra- - 
ditions muſt have become yery abſurd and incoherent Things ; ; and; when 
their ancient Traditions degenerated. into Fables, they would inſenſibly be- 
come obſcure and unintelligible —And again; itheſe fabulous Accounts of 
the Origin of Things _ be ST adyancing in Frogrelurs Abſurdi- - 
Ver, II. K ties, 
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and beſt 1 and compare went With the Account which Moſes 


an elegant Traveller 8 but ſeldom trod in . 


ſor 2 1 of. Moſes's 5 e 1 
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8 the Increaſe of ſuch a corrupt Theol olytheiſon. "OY = 
| they came to believe many Gods, they muſt fin fab oe exact 'Notions. 
of Deity, which had prevailed as Jong as they embraced the Notion of the 
Divine Unity. If. than were many Gods, eng one m_ be greater, another. 


þ leſs, in various Degrees of, Subordiation,, of Precedency. And then again, 
as this Theogony (or Generation of the Gods) would hom credible, as to this 


nt of the ſubordigate D ONES, ſo no. reſg;A 
chi and" Incon Ae multi lied e vain. nd * e 4 
"Secondly, "Beſides their own National 8 0 hover: any vis 
7 Theoganits lived) Lanty be de groomed — —— on 04 

5 55 but think chat fe i mig ' SY; him hy 

Hiſtory of he Creation 020 0 

pounded and mixed up with their own, blind and 13 0 . —— — 
N Which they compoſed' that disfigured Jo which 110 called a Theogy Theogony,. 
or ee of the Gods ; according to their corrupt Notions of Polythei/m. 
Moſes begun his Hiſtory with an Account of the Creation of the World, ac- 
cording to his own noble Plan of true Thei/m, unmixed with any Sentiments : 
of Polytheiſm, or Atheiſm. And I am apt to think, that the ancient Pagan 
e ſet vis, io BS s befare, them, ſot a Model ot Pattern, of 

0 


eir Mapper or ritin Hit LOLY, - though. intetmixed with 
their Ls 4h "The ml wrote their National Hiſtory, beginning 


from the Origin of Ti ; _ it appeareth probable to me, that this Me. 
- ny of Writing, and this Phraſeology, was borrowed from this Original of 


of CRAIG % Myles hioelti; for they called: them e I 

55 545 Hiſtory of the, Cregtian, agrerable tg, his own Principles of the Lu 

the 3 Ale Ge wr, ot; an Hiſtory. of ihe Generation af the 

. And allp a Theo ony, they drew, wp 4 in ſome Imitation of it, that isa 

gene fr, or Generation o the Gods, accordi 5 to the Aa Sow 
| Language, wh FP [their ee Religion. in pur | 
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On 1. ue Way of Chiveyanty of. this N cs "TA FE FY 
Moſaic I ritings. to. thyſe, Counties u were # 9! Huub. 
Place of. Theogonies. 518 


* muſt now, in le third Place, be en; How i it is © likely aj any 
Knowledge of the Writings of Moſes ſhould reach thoſe Countries, which 
were the Birth-place of the 8 Theogonies, There are four Theogonies, 
or. Accounts of the Generation of the World, that are moſt famous, viz. 
the Chaldean Account, mentioned: by Berofis ; the Phenician Account, by 
Sanchoniathon ; 3 the Egyptian. unt, FRO” y taken 1 N otice of: by 22 
rus 
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Ari Sitular ; and the Gren Theogeh Thongs 5 THRs "'Y thall lay New tay 
2 them; 0 0 f. deying n 
ald leave them to the Lewe 'the candid Neader. 8 
ent "With fegird to the ConiveFante of this Knowledge of Moſers Writin 
to the Mulan it is het Tthink very difficult ts . For, though it 
was not perhaps, à very" perfect Aequalntance with the NMoſaſc Willing, 
which the Chuldens obtained, finee the Original Hebrew Language was not 
known to them. Let they might, 4s 1 appreticnd; acquire 2 6858 rable 
 Acquaintanee' with many principal Pomts of Hebrew de ltdge by Cotiver- 
ation z duting the ſeverity Years Captivity of the People of the Fews in Baby- 
bn; The Rank and Charatets of many of the Perſons, and the Length of 
the Time they: reſided there, conſpite fo render it biphly probable that feve- 
| ral inquiſitive Chaldeans might make good Improvements in the n 
of Jeuiſb Curioſities; '&veri though th * he think of them in no higher 
View. There were ſeveral —. — ns among the Captives, of vety 
great Abilitzes, and very benevolent and kind Dipohsons which Qualities 
would probably induce them to communicate any Branches of Science or 
Hiſtory, that weeld-bolike to de Good. And it is plain, that their Peculiari- 
ties in Religion were no Secret. As in the Caſe of the Three Children re- 
fuſing ta worthip' the King's Golden Image, Dan. tit. 16, 17, 18. and their 
hetoje- Reply to the Kings Vienaces. Duiel hiifelf was an eminthtly good 
Man, and yet of ſingulat Reputation for Bis Knowledge, as well as Integrity, 
Dun. i. 20. When Daniel diſcovered the King's Dream, which he had him- | 
ſelf , he was ſo aſtoniſhed at that Ditcovery, that he deſcended to ſome 
Idolatrous Honours, even to his Perſon, Dam ii. 46. And he proceeded to 
| the moſt pious Profeſſions of Honour for the God of Hrael, of a Truth, vob x 
God is a God of Gods, a Lord of Kings, and 4 Revealer of Secrets, ver. 47. 
Upon this we are further told, Dan. ii. 48. That the King made Daniel 4 
great Man, he made him Ruler over the whole Province of Babylon, and Chief 
of al the Governors over the wiſe Men of Babylon. From 5 this Narration 
it appeareth, that he was of great Reputation for 'Knvwledge, not only in the 
Principles of his own Religion, but in the moſt valued Sciences. And we. 
never hear of his being degraded; that he probably was a great Miniſter of 
State for. the ſucceſſive Reighs down to that of Darius the Mede. But, if he 
vas retired from Buſineſs in the ſoft; luxurious Reign of Bel/hazzar ; yet he 
was ſtill known to be a very great Man, and fo might have frequent Con- 
verſation with the Men of greateſt Cutiofity and Literature in the Kingdom, 
Any one would be ambitioùs to Harn of a Prime Miniſter, he would be apt 
to communicate any Thing which would! be probably uſeful to promote Vir- 
tue; and Jcannot ſee that the Jet were  ohibited from communicating 
ay Thing which might tend to make the World wiſer and better. F or 
there are many Rules about Proęhres, which demonſtrate, that they might 
make and unte, chern from anjong other Nations, From all this nl 
K 2 it 
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e it very 2 expat Sh ſome now of the Moſaic * its "g's pete 
9 p N in Chald#a;; being 2 A feventy Years Ciptivity, pe ry being. them into 
ſtequent Converſation with the ingenious Natives; and yy 6 the Peculiari- 
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ies of Jewiſb Knowledge eh ght ge more familiar; ;; And; When the in- 

quilitive Men among the Cha/deans came to find the Difference betwixt their 
own Traditions and. injudicious Fancies, and this more rational intelligible 

Account.which Majes had given of the Creation, they might be induced, not- 
withſtanding their own Prejudices, to blend and intermix it with their own 
Dogmata. And further till, ſo many of the Fews ſtayed in Chaldæa, and 
declined a Compliance with Gruss eres, for their Liberty,; that haps, 
the Chaldæan Sentiments, ever after, WRE, better Fan ne were be before, by 
Means of this Jewiſh Intermixture. - 

2. With reſpe& to the Knowledg e of the Writing s of 11 * among; the 4 

Fenz there ſeemeth to be little Difficulty' i in accounting for that. I 
am apt to think, that as they lived in a near Vicinity to each other, ſo there 
was a great Kindred in their Language, that, probably, there were Pheni- 
cians in abundance, who could read Hebrew, as ſoon as the Art of Writing 
and Reading came among them. Beſides, Sanchoniathon, in the Fragment 
preſeryed by Eujebius, expteſly ſays, that he bad his: Informations from the 
4 os of Toth, and from ſame Intelligence which a Prieſt of the God Iao 
further imparted to him. Now, tho he has very much mangled the Reports 
of Thoth, which I take to be Mofes,. and has named a God. whoſe Prieſt in- 
ſtructed him, which is never named among the Phænicians, or owned by any 
of their neighbour Countries ; yet, as it has been noted by many learned Men, 
this is probably but a diſguiſed: Name for Jebovab, the God of Iſrael; And 
ſo it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed, . that Sanchoniathon's. Theogony is no genuine 
Tranſcript of any ancient Phoenician Tradition, but the Kn of Moſes ab- 
ſurdly. copied, on a Plan of Atheiſm, or Lacan. 


As to the Theogony of the Egytians; I Jam inelibed to think that the 
Original Traditions, which were brought from the Diſp perſion, decayed- as: 
much among them as other Nations, notwithſtanding theie Traditional Learn-! 
ing. That Learning, probably, was confined to the recording of much nearer 
and more recent Events, relating to their own National Affairs. But, if there 
were ſome diſtorted and disfigured Remains of ancient Traditions concerning 
the Creation of the World, or any other Primitive Tranſactions; yet it ſeems: 
unqueſtionable, that they might in Egypt get ſome additional Informations 
concerning Moſes; at or after the Time of Solomon's Intermarriage with the 

Royal Family of Egypt, which would be of great Service to them, in laying 
a Foundation even for their fabulous Theagonies. Not only curious private 
Perſons might then come from Egypt to Jeruſalem, to collect Knowledge, 
but it is very like that ſome Egyptian Attendants might accompany the Princeſs 
of EG, who ſtayed as Fart or her Tala and Court; — 2 might acquire a 


7 more 
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5 WH 7 EF Lr NE LIGHT 0 ' . 1 oh 
| more - nh ordioary Acquaintance with the Hebrew Religion; and might be- 
come Prgſhtes to it. They would be in great Likelihood of attaining a bet- 
ter Knowledge of he Mojare Hiſtory: 
might. convey it more perfectly to Egypt, than it was conveyed to 1 other 
Pagan Nation; about that Fime. And this is' not a bare Conjecture. One 
Patt is certain Hiſtory, that Solomon married the Pyinceſſ of Egypt ; and this 
Reſpect is moſt commonly paid to young Perſons 
ſome of their on Countrymen to be Attendants, who their Own Lan- 
guage. There was great Correſpondente betwixt Egypt ad FJudea at that 
Time; not only on Account of A 7 Alliance, but of the Commerce that was 
ebe ape FR. two, MMT Nations, „ (OW x. 28, 5 
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8 boaſted Antiquity. the Ghaldians may bow albeind: in, r 
VV to whatever incredible Lengths they may have carried their pretended 
Memoits, yet the eldeſt Writer among them, of which we have any Men- 
tion, is Beraſus, who was Prieſt of Belus in Babylon. There cannot be much 
Uncettainty as to his Age. For -Tatian | Orat. adv. Gentes; p. 171.] ſays, . 


to Antiochus, who was the third after Alexandr" ” viz. to Antiochus Theus —- 

Gerard Vaſſius I de Hiſfer. Grac. cap. 13. Lik 1 1 itakes great Pains-to prove 
alſo, that Berofus was ſomething elder than Manetho, and that he publiſhed 
Dis Chaldean Hiſtory in the Reign of Prolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt. He 
computeth thus, That Ptolemy reigned 38 Vears: That, in th ſixth Year of 


Ptolemy, Antiochus Sater began to (reign in Syria; and in Proſemy's twenty- 


ſecond Year, Antiochus Ybeus came to the Crown. FR that, if he was a young 
Man, when Alexander took. Babylon, he might be, in the Courſe of Natute, 
alive when Antiochus Theus came to the Throne of Syria.“ He wrote his 
| Hiſtory of Chaldean Affairs in three Books, as Tatian and ſeveral other of the 
1 teſtify. But, of whatever Eminency theſe Chaldaica of Beroſus 
were, they. —4 all periſhed by the Ruins of Time, except ſome Frag 
ments, which have been preſerved by Foſepbus, Euſebius, and Syncellus. 

The Chaldean Coſmogony, or their Tradition concerning the Genelation,; | 
or Origin of the World, we meet with in that celebrated Fragment of Bero- 
ſus, preſerved by George Syncellus, Pages 28th and 29th of his Chronograpby, 
to this Purpoſe, —*© A Man, or rather a Monſter, half Man, half Fiſh; 
* * (which, was the Way, in which They * a Seaman, a as Sir he New- 

. *-fon 
© Tatian, Orat, contr, Gras. p. 17 r. | 
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than moſt other Strangers; and ſo 


ſuch Rank, to have 


recount 0 Is the SR of the er l 


© That he lived in the Time of Alexander, and that he dedicated: his Work : 
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> Arts, the Building of Cities and Temples, the Enacting of Laws; to fow 
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Speech“ Beroſur Hays of him, that he wix 
e which Goarus,' the Publiſher of Helle tranſlates, Animal ra. 
 tione deftitutum.” But, as this doth not appear agreeale'to the Tee which 
-the: Chaldean Author had entertained of him; who ſays that he rm: gur Men 
Saiences; and as ach is nõt a Greek Word, as a learned” Proneb debe. re- 
marks, it muſt be an Error in the Textef Fyncellus. . 
to Beroſus, abode with Men all Day „Without Food; e 
e eee of Letters, and the 14 and the Practice of 


5 ? 


* 


ce and gather Grain and Fruits: In a Word whatever could contribute to 
e civilize their Manners. At Sun: ſetti be withdrew into the Sea, and 
ſpent the Night in the Waters, that is, he converſed aſhore all Day, and 


<< retired in the Evening to his Ship, and eat and Jodged aboard. The 


ſame Author adds, © That this Oannes had wrote à Book concerning the 


Origin of Things, in which he taught, That there was a Time when all 


* was Water and Darkneſs ; and that in them were contained Animals s of all 
% monſtrous Forms. Men with two Wings, others with four, having two 
Heads upon the ſame Body, one of a Man, the other of a Woman, 
ee with the Diſtinction of either Sex. That all the Animals were in ſhort of 
* a monſtrous and irregular Make, and like the R 


Woman named Omeroca; was Miſtreſs of the Univerſe. This Onmoroca, 
Syucellus interprets to ſignify the Sea, agreeing with an ancient „That 
Water was the firſt Principle of all Things: That Belus clove her aſunder, 
and formed Earth of the one Part, and Heaven of the other, and put 
<« all thoſe Monſters to Death. Then Belas divided the Darkneſs, 
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This is what the firſt Book of Berofus contained, + - 


On this Chaldean Account of the Origin of the World, I thall make a PE 
Remarks: (I.) As to the Senſe, or Intelligibleneſs of it. (2.) As to the 
Foundation they could have for it. (3.) How they could come at the Know- - 


| ledge of the Moſaic Account of the Creation. (4. What uſefull Knowledge 
1 be gathered from this Chaldear: Tradition, as here ſet down from 
Berofus.. (A.) As to the Intelligibleneſs of this Story, it is very excep 
on Account of its Obſcurity. They, who were eſteemed ſo 


* vid. Abbe Banier. Ahrbebey Ancients, &c, p. 81. 
1 Banier. Mythol. f Ancients. Y a | 


He 2 two Heads To his Fiſhs Tail were Joined: dhe Fert NES Kin | 
d and he had human Voice and 
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6: epreſentations of them, to 
be ſeen. in the Temple of Bela. This Author adds further, “ That a 


rated 
*« Earth from Heaven, and ranged the Univerſe in Order. He —.— 
t One of the Gods to cut off his Head, to mix with Earth the Blood which 
ce flowed: from the Wound; and of it to frame Men and Animals. After 
which he framed the Stars and Planets ; and thus finiſhed: the Produdtion 
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£ cy are. as myſterious and obſcure as any, in by 
Gofmegany. A ei monſtrous Animals walk many Heads, two Hodies, and 
alt mired miſhapen Borms, as cha Bodies of Horſes: joined to che Heads of 
| Bulls:or Dogs, "or the-contrary. Theſe are very difficult to explain, to know - 
what they would mean by! then. Then. the Woman Onorocu, which Behr. 
clove-afunder; ont of which he made Heaven and Earth. The cutting off 4 
God's: Head” or as forma Fraditions: ſay, her Head, to mix the Blood with 
the Earth, out of which to make alt the animated World. Fheſe are all in- 
ſnitely obſcure, and ſcarce can afford any vſeful Meaning. (2.) As to the 
Foundation of theſe ſeemingly monſtrous Fiftions, I cannot think they could 
have any Tradition ſo old as from the Diſperſion to the Time of Beroſus's - 
Writing, or Oumess Coming from 'the Nu Sea. But, if they could have 
any Remnant of that 'Primitive Fradition, it muſt have been ſo disfigureck 
by enſuing Fables; that it is no Wonder it ſhould be unintelligible. (3.) How - 
they might have come at the Knowledge of the Moſaic Hiſtory: of this grand 
Event of the Creation, L have fully explained, from their Correſpondence 
vith the Fews in the ſeventy Years Captivity. And yet, as the Hebrew 
Tongue was unknown to them, it is probable that all- their Acquaintance 
with theſe Things, was by Converfation; whereby they might either appre- 
hend, or remember it ſomething indiſtinctly. However, there are ſeveral 
Traces of the Moſaic Hiſtory in this Co/mogony of Beroſus. As that all was 
once Water and Darkneſs, which might be borrowed from Gen. i. 2. . Dark- 
neſs was on the Face of the: Deep, or Abyſs of Waters. If the cleaving aſunder 
of Omoroca is to be explained into. any intelligible Senſe, it muſt be by Moſes's - 
Account of Go 's dividing the Waters which were above the Firmament, 
from the Waters which were below the Firmament; and his calling the Fir- 
mament Heaven, and the Dry Land Earth, and the gatherin 


- 


the Waters, the Sea, Gen. i. 6, 8, 10. Again; ſome Things relating to the 
Formation of Man, however abſurdly it is: copied, ſeem to be borrowed from 
Moſes; as the Account of: thoſe firſt Man-Monſters, who had two Heads, 
four Arms, two Bodies, and both Sexes, taken from that Aceount of God's 
mating Man Male and Female, Gen. i. 27. (4:) With reſpect to any uſeful 
Doctrtines to be gathered from this Go/mogony, there is but this one, that the 
Gods were before the World; ſo that it is not a Theogony, or Generation of 
the Gods, as moſt of the other Nations Traditions are; and this may further 
perſuade us, that the Ghaldeans had their Knowledge from ſuch confiderable 
Informers as Darrel and his Brethren in the Captivity But then it was ſo 
corrupted before Beroſus wrote, that ſcarce any valuable Inferences could be 
deduced from it. We do not find in it any beautiful Intimations of the 
Progreſs of Divine Wiſdom and Power, in this orderly Work of Creation, 
which is related in ſo ſublime and ſo intelligible a Manner by Moſes. In the 
litter, we are led to obſerve every Step; in the former, we are no wiſer for 
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_ \ I wi 1244 bu t ane. Thing more, , A Conecture on Oannei in Ber 
= - BM is called O* by Helladius, as * is cited by Nhotius in Bibliotheca, l 
. by Hygenius, in Fabl. 274, This ſeems to he the ſame Perſon, 
. under theſe erent Names; and, under theſe Fables, is covered the ge- 
- *nuine Story of 27 ſes's; Coming out of the Red Sea, with the Hebrew Nation. 
# Por Berofc ſays, that he ſprung from the Red Sea z that he wrote:Bbokt of 
— the Origin of Things; and tf he taught them the Sciences and Arts, — 
3 particularly the enabfing Laus, and the Conſtruction of Temples, or Building 
5 he Tabernacle, which Knowledge of Mojes's Works and Country, might be 
p derived from Haniel, and the other Jeu. of the Captivity. And che Saying, 


that he was a Stranger coming from the Red Sea, ſhews that he was nota 
Native, nor that this was a native Chaldean Tradition; but came from the 


Ned Sea ; and that Letters. and Sciences came from the ſame Place. And, 
tho” one would think that the Pride of the Chaldeans would ſcarce! have al- 
lowed them to own: this Truth; yet ſo it was, that an abſolute Poverty of 


Materials for Antiquity, among themſelves, induced them tather to drop this 


"ihe under. the Cover of, Shu Fa able, hen 7 to well the, Hanan Truth. K 
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2 05 the Phoenician meren BY Sachen. 


; Fee a Prieft of Benne wrote this Theogo gony, eh e we are now 
King of Phenicia, the Father of that Hiram, as I think, who was the Friend 


the Time of the Antonines. Philo, in a Preface to his Tranſlation, gives 
this Account of his Author: That he being paſſionately deſirous to know 
* the Hiſtory, of all Nations, even from the Beginning, did accordingly ſet 
*© himſelf to the moſt careful Scrutiny into the Works of Taautus, or Thoth; 
< being aſſured that, as he had been the Inventor of Letters, ſo he muſt 
_ © have been the firſt Hiſtorian,” Sanchoniatbon alſo received ſome Informa- 
tions from a Prieſt of the God. Feuo, as well as other Antiquities from the 
Archives of Cities and Temples. - This Account of the Phenician Traditions, 
on this Head of their Theogony, I ſhall lay before you in the Tranſlation of 
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* 8 | m Fab. de Rer. Inventor. © 
1 Eufeb, Prepar Evangeſic, Lib, I. cap. 10. 


going to conſider, in the Phænician Tongue, and dedicated it to Aibulus, 


= of David and Solomon. It was tranſlated into Greek by Philo Byblius, about 


Biſhop Cumberland, who had 1 conſidered this F e in Eu. 
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4 He 195 that the Principle of the Univerſe was à dark and windy Air, 
« or a Wind made of dark Air, and 4 turbulent Beinlng Chaos; and that 
« thoſe Things were Jong without Baund, or Figure. But, pawn L 
« Wind: Fall. in Love Sith his own. Principles, ek: a Mixtu 
« made, that Mixture was called Deſre or Love, This Mixture — 
« pleated, was the Beginning: of the making of all Things. But that 
Wind or Spitit did not know his own Productions. Gf this, with that 
« Wind or Spirit was begotten, Mor, or Mud, that is a Slime, or the Putre- 
« faction of an aqueous Mixture, which was the ſeminal Principle of all 
Things, and the Generation of the Univerſe. The firſt Animals were 
« void of Sen ſation, out of which were begotten intelligent Animals, and 
« they were called Zopbaſemin, that is, the Spies or Overſeers, or Speculators 
« of Heaven, and were formed alike, in the Shape of an Egg. Thus, after 
Mor, ſhone out the Sun and Moon, the greater and leſſer Stars. Such, 
« addeth Euſebius, \ is the Phænician Coſmogony directly bringing in Atheiſcm. 
« He proceedeth in the Generation of Animals, the Air ſhining thoroughly 
„ with Light; by its fiery Influence. on the Sea ind Earth, Winds were be- 
« gotten, with Clouds and great Defluxions of the heavenly Waters, or 
« Showers of Rain. And, when all. theſe Things were firſt ſeparated from 
« their proper Place, by the. Heat of the Sun, then all met again in the Air, 
« where, juſtling againſt. one another, Thunder and Lightnings were made; 


1 whoſe Noiſe awakened the afofeſaid intelligent Animals, and frightened. 


M them ſo, that Male and Female the 
This is their Generation of Animals. 

T1 have a few Things to obſerve on this Phenician Colmogony, or his le. 
count of the Origin and Generation of Things. 

(I.) There is no Probability that they could kive any genuine Traditions 
from the Diſperſion, to the Times of Abibalrs, (who was, I think, Contem- 
porary with, Sau} or David,) which could be a Foundation for ſuch an Ac. 
count, of the Generation of the World, as this of Sanchomathon's. The 
World, at the Time of the Diſperſion, could not be ſo ignotant and cor 
rupt, as this Phoenician Work implies. And further, conſidering the great 
Length of Time, there could be ſcarce any Tradition at all, of this diſtant 
Event of the Creation. (2.) They had no Letters in Phwnicia till about this 
Time; therefore all this pretended Apparatus, about conſulting the Writings 
of Thoth, or Taautus, or the other Records of their Cities, or Temples, muſt 
have been Fiction; unleſs by Taautus, he meant Moſes, (3.) He certainly 
might have had ſome Account of the Hiſtory of Moſes, if he was Contem 
 rary with Samuel, Saul, or David; for the Phenicians of the North about 
ons were in Correſpondence with the Iſraelites. Sanchoniathon might at 
leaſt have obtained this 9 by Conver ſation and Enquiry ; tho he 

Vor. II. Das — might 


Banier, from Monſ. A; tranſlates it thus: The Chaos was full of Confuſion and 
without Light, Eternal and of endleſs Duration,” Banier. Mythal, p. go. 


n to ſtr in the Earth and Sea. 
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might not be permitted to read or tranſeribe the Book itſelf. (4) He * 
ſelf plainly acknowledgeth Oue of the Originals of his Information, even a 
Prieſt of the God eus, or JEnovan; this Confeſſion is a Proof out of his 
- own Mouth, of the Hebrew Original of his Intelligence. And I think th 
was all his Intelligence the Memoirs of Cities, and Records of T emples are 
to be conſidered as Flouriſh and Invention, to hide his principal Information ; 
for: I think there could be no Records of any great Antiquity at that Time 
in Phænicia. (F.) It is plain that he did not copy from Moſes, tho he muſt 
have had ſufficient Hints of the Moſaic Doctrine on this Head. Moſes plainly 
taught that God made all Things; yet as our Author was a Polytheiſt and 
Idolater, he made uſe of theſe Hints to correſpond to his idolatrous Scheme. 
For Sanchoniathor's is a Coſmogony without a God, as having any Concem 
in the Operation of making the World; which is the higheſt of all Abſurdi- 
ties; but which the Chaldean'was not. He was a Prieſt of the idolatrous 
Religion of Pbænicia; and from whatever Materials he wrote, he modelled 
his pretended Hiſtory, ſo as to quadrate with his own Religion, and to apo-. | 
logize for it, ſuch as the Doctrine of many Gods, made Gods, and its other 
numerous Abſurdities. (6.) After all, it is an unintelligible Rhapſody of Fa- 
bles, out of which I cannot ſee how any rational Account of the Origin of 
Things can be gathered; or that any Senſe could be found in it, by which 
any Reader could be made wiſer or better. If every Country 1 in the Word 
had had among them ſuch an Hiſtory of the Creation, or making the World, 
as this, they muſt have been as ignorant of any true Principles of Things, and 
as brutal and undiſciplined in their Manners, as we may ſuppoſe the Phan: 
cians to have been. How very different, and how much more noble Senti- 
ments would thinking Men naturally have had, by reading the Moſaic Ac- 
count of 'the Creation? What noble Foundations are there laid for admiring 
and adoring the Power, Wiſdom and Goodneſs: of the Deity, the Almighty, 
benevolent Father of this Univerſe ! What ſolid Foundation for Gratitude 
to him who ſucceſſively brought the Chaos into an orderly, convenient World, 
with infinite Wiſdom, and Skill, and Deſign ! What rational; intelligible Foun- 
Auation for all the moſt dutiful Exerciſes of Love and Honour, for Reverence 
and Fear, for Truſt in him and Obedience to him, after. all theſe Demon- 
Rrations of Wiſdom, Power and Benevolence! 
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o, the Colmogony of the Egyptians, 
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X SI intend to confider the moſt celebrated Traditions of Paganiſin, con- 
cerning the Origin of Things, in order to the moſt fair Compariſon 
of them with Moſes, and to illuſtrate the demonſtrative Precedency of his 
Account of that Event, to that of any other Author or People; I ſhall proceed 
to the Co/megorry of the Egyptians. This I ſhall take from Diodorus Siculus, 
who explains their Doctrine as follows :>— Some, ſays he, are of Opi- 
« nion that the World had neither Beginning, nor ever ſhall have End; 
«and that Mankind was from Eternity, and that there never was a Time 
« when he firſt began to be. Others, on the contrary, conceive the World 
ce both to have been made, and to be corruptible, ai that there was a cer- 
* tain Time when Men had their firſt Exiſtence, For, whereas all Things 
<« at firſt were jumbled: together, and Heaven and Earth were in one Maſs, 
and had one Form. Afterwards, when. corporeal Beings appeared one after 
another, the World at length preſented” itſelf in the Order in which we 
« now ſee it. That the Air was in continual Agitation, whoſe fiery Parts 
* aſcended' together to the higheſt Place; their Nature, by reaſon of their 
Levity, tending always upwards. Whence the Sun and innumerable Stars 
Fare contained within that Orb. That the groſs and earthy Matter, cement- 
ed by Moiſture, and by reaſon» of its Weight, ſunk down below into one 
Place, and is perpetually. whirling about. The Sea was generated of the 
© humid Parts, and the Earth of the more folid, but as yet more marſhy 
and ſoft, This by Degrees was made cruſty, by the | Heat of the Sun. 
After the Face of the Earth was parched, and the Moiſture as it were 
** fermented, it in many Places bubbled up, and appeared like ſo many 
Puſtules, wrapped-up in thin and ſlender Coats and Skins: Such as may 
** {till be ſeen in marſhy Places, when after the Earth hath been pierced 
with Cold, the Air groweth hot on a ſudden, without a gradual Altera- 
tion. And whereas Moiſture generates Creatures from Heat, as from a 
** ſeminal Principle, Things ſo generated, by being inwrapt in the dewy 
* Miſts of the Night, increaſed, and in the Day ſolidated and were made 
hard by the Heat of the Sun. And when the Births, included in thoſe 
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Ventricles, had received their due Proportions, then thoſe {lender Skins 
being burſt aſunder by the Heat, the Forms of all Sorts of living Creatures 
** were, produced into Light. Of which thoſe, which had moſt of the Heat, 
mounted aloft, and became Fowls and Birds of the Air: And thoſe, which 
were more droſſy, and had more of Earth in their Compoſition, were num- 
We 535 -. "5: Deed 
Diodor. Sic. Bibliathec, Lib, I. c. 1. ab initio. i 2555 
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005 bait among creeping Things, and other Animals, all 1 uſed to the 
„ Earth. Then thoſe Rows, og which were naturally more moiſt and x watry, oF 
as Fiſhes, preſently haſtened to the Place connatural to them. But, when. 
« the Earth became more dry and ſolid by the Sun, and drying Winds; it 
<« had not Power at length to produce any more of the greater Animals; _ 
« each of them, which had an animal Life, began to increaſe their 8 
by Copulation.” This Coſmogony the ingenious Abbe Banter, Member 
the Royal Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, & takes to be Egy Pian. | 

| And it may be gathered, as I think, from Diadorus bienſelf. For he ſubjoins, 
= | immediately after this Account, Js That the Eg gyptians bring Teſtimonies of 
t e this Energy of the Earth, by Inſtances of the ſame Things being done at 
this Day. For they fay, that about Thebes in Egypt, after the overflowing. 
of the Nik, the Earth there being covered with Mud and Slime, many 
«. Places putrify thro the Heat of the Sun, and thence are bred a Multitude 
of Mice, as well as innumerable Inſects“ Fas 
Tt may be further obſerved that, whatever Inctnfiftency there may bei in 
this Syſtem, it conſiſts alſo of a Theogony, or an Account of the Generation: 
of hd Gods. For Diadarus Siculus farther tells us, that the firſt Generation. 
cf Men in Expr, looking up with Admiration on the heavenly World, judged 
that there were two chief Gods, the Sum and Mom, which they worſhipped: | 
under the Names of Ofiris and it. And that theſe Gods, 8 in their 
Natures five Qualities, which contributed to the Generation of all other Things; 
ix. a Spirit or quickening Efficacy, Heat or Fire, Dryneſs or the Earth, Moiſture: 
or Water, and Air. They called theſe Qualities a row or Spirit, Vulcan or 
= Fire, Meter or Demeter, or Earth; and the Air called Minerva, the 
© Daughter of Jupiter. But as the learned Abb4 Banier obſerves, When 
one has ſet out in the dark, he loſeth himſelf in Proportion as he advan- 
“ ceth.” For they did not ſtop here in the deifying theſe material Qualities. 
But, as Diodorus Siculus informeth us, their great Gods were the Sun, Sa- 
turn, Rhea, Fupiter, Fund, Vulcan, Veſta, Mercury. They propagated Dei- 
ties; for Chronus (or Saturn) having married Rhea, begot of her Ofiris and 
ths, according to others, Fupiter and Juno, and five other Gods, Offris and 
His; Typhon, Apollo, and Venus. .So that now, whatever might have been 
the Sentiments of the ancient Egyptian Philoſophers, or their Conjectures 
about the Origin of Things, yet their Theogony is an Idolatry of a groſs Na- 
ture, and what they taught as the Foundation of their Religion. 
On this Tradition of the Egyptians about the Generation of the World, I 
now add ſome Remarks: (I.) That there could not be among the Egyptians, 
any more than other Nations, any Tradition conveyed from the Time of the | 
Diſperſion, which could be a Foundation for ſuch Fables as theſe. For, 
whatever their boafted Learning was, or whatever their Care might be, to 
preſerve ancient Traditions, it Ly plain, by this Sample, that they were very 
imperfect 
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5 HEFT NED 
- imperſect and unſatisfying Things. 


x * 
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betwixt the Royal Families. This muſt naturally create great Intimacies be- 


ſo might ſome of her Egyptian Domeſtics alſo be 


couragement of Idolatry till his advanced Age. But then this Friendſhip 


willing to confeſs, or even intimate any Obligations to the Jews, for any 


not be generally known what Intelligence their learned Men had from the- 


would: do it in a cautious and obſcure Manner. 
that of the Phenicians, excludeth the Creator from any Concern in the For-- 


Hebrew Hiſtorian, 
(4.) Tho' the Egyprians, by the Means I: have mentioned: mighi 


had more correct Accounts of Moſaic Hiſtory, than moſt other Nations; yet 


ſtill — were groſs Idolaters, and embraced a very corrupt erroneons Reli- 
gion; 2 


(2.) That there might have been us chr 4 
x Knowledge of the Doctrine of Moſes, in Egypt, as in moſt other Nations. 
For there is one certain and undoubted Period of great Cotreſpondence be- 
twixt them and the Hebrews ; 1 mean the Reign of Solomon. Not only on 
Account of its being one o the moſt learned and polite Reigns of any, in the 
whole Fewiſh Succeſſion ; but eſpe pecially, on Account of the Intermarriage 


twixt the two Nations. When Solomon had ed the Princeſs Royal of 
Egypt, it is highly probable that ſome Egyptians of Note and Diſtinction 
muſt have attended on the Princeſs to the Court of 'Feruſalem, and have ſtaid 
with her, as her Domeſtics, perhaps even to the Time of her Death. Be- 
ſides, the Queen was, very probably, a Proſelyte to ane gh Religion, and 
r Solomon. married - 
Pbaraobs Daughter in his Youth, ſoon after he came to the Throne; and we 
find no Complaints of her, for turning his Heart to any foreign Religion. He 
was many Fears in great Favour with God, after he married this Princeſs; 
and it doth not appear that he was perverted to any Connivance at, or En- 


betwixt the two Nations laſted not long. For, in the fifth Year of the next 
Reign, Shiſhak came up againſt Feruſalem with a numerous and potent Army, 
collected out of different Nations, 2 Chron. xii. And he ſeemeth to have 
commenced that long ſucceſsful War, which he proſecuted with ſuch a rapid” 
Series of Conqueſts afterwards, with a ſubduing and bringing the Jeus to 
Tribute. Now, tho” the Egyprians might, by this friendly Intercourſe in Se- 
mans Reign, attain to conſiderable Knowledge of Moſes's Writings and 
Poctrines; yet, as they broke off this Amity ſoon after, they might not be 


Branches of Knowledge, which they had really received from them. 
Then further, as I apprehend that Writing begun to be in Uſe in Egypt in 
the Reign of Shiſhak, and Records might commence, by. the Writings of 
Theth, the Secretary of Ofiris, or $hiſhak, about this Time. And, as it might 


Jews, the Egyptians would endeavour to ſecure the unrivalled Honour of 
being the original Inventors of theſe Arts, and being the firſt acquainted with 
this ancient Knowledge; and therefore, if they borrowed from Fn ps they | 
(3:) It is obvious, as Euſebius has obſerved, that this Syſtem,” as well as 
mation of the Univerſe. And this is a total Nang the Doctrine of the 


t have 


WW } ISTORT of.1 Kd AGE „ 
gion; we may therefore think that any Acoount of the Origin ol Thing 
would be modelled to the Caſt of ther prevailing National Superſtitions 
And further till, as they were then beginning to deify their Kings, they 

would not be like to mention the ON E true Go p as the Creator of the 

World, tho they might have the Notion. from Moſes at that Time. — And, 

as they. had perhaps, then, long been of Opinion, however abſurdly, that 


the Sun and Moon. were the chief Gods, er n nn e e an 
atheiſtical "OA among: themſelyes. > 


BE o op; vn. n 
o the ke Theogonies of the Gree. 


Fg 


1 E Greeks dot not hom: to FM had, from their n any favour- 
able Opportunities of coming acquainted with the Writings, or even 
the Doctrines of Moſes. For, as the Hebrews chiefly inhabited the Inland 
Parts of Pale/ftine, or the ancient Canaan, the Greeks could not have much 
Correſpondence with them. Accordingly, one would ſuſpect that the Greet 
Coſmogonies, would be derived from the Traditions of pure Paganiſm; which, 
about the Age of Heſod, would-be degenerated to almoſt nothing. And in- 
deed, the 75 heogony of Hejiod appears to have very little Relation to the Genefis 
of Moſes. But then, it is obſerved, by many learned Men, that the Greeks 
borrowed all their Fables, relating to Religion, from the Boybtians; and moſt 
of the Rites of their Superſtitions, * Herodotus thinks that the Geds of Greece 
were moſtly derived from But then, there was a famous Theogony 
of the Greeks much elder than that of Heſod, which all their elder Writers 
make mention of, I mean that of the celebrated Orpheus. And, as the learned 
Abbe Banier notes, is much more unexceptionable than Hefod s. I acknow- 
ledge, we have nothing unqueſtionably genuine of Orpheus on this Subject. 
Vet, as he was reckoned a great Poet, and a ſublime Philoſopher; and was 
followed, as it is generally thought, by the moſt eminent Sets of Philoſo- 
phers in Greece, the D and Platoniſis, who were among the moſt 
religious of their Philoſophers ;—this may incline us to entertain a good 
Opinion of him. But what more eſpecially induces me to think favourably 
. what might have been the original, genuine Account of the Generation 
of the World, by Orpbens, is this; vis. the Age when he himſelf 


lived. He was an Argonaut, as all the Ancients alledge, who enumerate 


the Heroes of that extraordinary Expedition. Now this was but one Age 


after Bacchus was in Thrace, where he gave one of his favourite Minſtrels 
to a Thractan Prince, by whom ſhe had Orpheus. And, as I take this Bacchus - 
to be the ſame with Se/efris, or Shiſhak, in the Hebrew Story; ſo it ſeems to 
me not difficult to account for it, how Orpheus might be, in that Age, much 


better 


. 
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CHIEFLY: RELIGTOUS. 43 * 
| better inſtructed in the Knowledge of the genuine Originals of Things, as 
derived from Moſes, than the Greels could be, in almoſt any Age before, or 
after. Orpbeus, or his famous Maſter, Muſceus, might occaſionally m : 
much of the Doctrines of Moſes, on this Subject, from thoſe Egyptians who 
were in Shiſhak's Army in Thrace; or perhaps from his own Mother, who 
became one of the Mu/es. Beſides, he travelled into Egypt, for the Improve- 
ment of himſelf in all their religious Knowledge, as Biadorus Stculus tells us. 
Hle might have learned many of the Doctrines of Moſes, from thoſe, who 
had been at Jeruſalem, during the Time of familiar Correſpondence betwixt 
the two Nations; or from thoſe who had been Attendants upon the Queen, 
at the Court of Feruſalem. And this Correſpondence might reach perhaps 
to half the Time of Shi/hak's Reign; for Solomon's Queen ſeems to have been 
$hiſhak's Siſter. All theſe Circumſtances would account for it; (if there were 
any Evidences of the Fact) that Orpheus ſhould give them a good Cofmogony, . 
even intermixed with the Doctrines of Moſes, along with 15 own fabulous 
Traditions. But Orpheus again is ſaid to have introduced the ancient Rites 
of Paganiſm from the Egyptians into Greece; and is accuſed by ſome to have. 
been the Inventor of the very Names of their Gods, and to have forged their 
Genealogies. For my part, all theſe Aſſertions appear not to be worthy of 
much Wonder; if we have but a right Chronology of the Date of the differ- 
ent Branches of the Pagan Superſtitions. The deifying of the Heroes, or 
great Men, was, as I apprehend, begun in Shi/ha#'s Reign, and principally 
by his Authority ; ; after he was intoxicated with Pride, by ſuch a Series of 
Succeſſes, in thoſe nine Years- Conqueſts, of which che Hiſtorians ſpeak 
ſo magnificently. What Wonder can there be in it, that Orpheus ſhould 
introduce this Theology from Egypt, where it was juſt new coined in the 
Age before, into Greece, where it muſt be as yet almoſt a Stranger. For, 
tho' moſt of the Heathen Nations had their Gods, before this blaſphemous 
Innovation; yet they were generally only ſydereal, or elementary Deities, as 
the Sun, Moon, Planets, and the material Elements; as Earth and Air, Fire 
and Water, and ſuch like, without which the World ſeemed not capable of 
ſubſiſting. There could not well be an intelligible Account of the Genealogy 
or Deſcent of theſe Gods one from another, as the Sun and Moon, or the 
elementary Deities, begetting one another; unleſs it proceeded from a very 
groſs Phyfiology ; and, if they had deified any Virtues, or Qualities before, 
this muſt have been by a ſtrange Latitude in the Application of Allegories, 
and in giving Life and Perſon to every Thing, that they could make Genealo- 
gies. But, as ſoon as hey exalted their Heroes into Gods, then their Genea- 
logies and Deſcents 1 be leſs embarraſſing to comptehend. When 
their Kings or Heroes were become Gods, then their Queens might attain the 
new Name of Goddeſſes ;| and their Sons or Daughters might in Time be Divi- 
nities; from whence would ariſe an obvious Ground for the Genealogies of 
the. Gods „ about the Days of Orpheus.- "DE, further 3 theſe new Gods, 


after 
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EG if not immediately, took the Names of the Old eſtibliſhea 
| "Deities; or had: tha: ven to hank by their idolatrous Flatterers; which 
would make new Confuſion in their Syſtem of Theology that was not very 
good Senſe before. Ofiris would be the Sun, and Is the Moon, and ſuch like 
Alterations would make Difficulties in their new Plan of ' Superſtition ; and 
this might well require ſuch an harmonious. Hand as Orpbeus to bring theſe 
Diſorders among their Gods themſelves into ſome Sort of Conſiſtency. He 
is called by ſome the great Grecian Apoſtle of Polytheifm ; and, as he was, no 
doubt, a Polytheiſt, he may well be ſuppoſed to collect all theſe new Choe 
in the Egyptian Religion, for the Inſtruction of his own Countrymen, the 
Greeks, among whom he was ſo admired a Name. And yet, for all that, 
— doth not ſeem to be any Thing aſtoniſhing, that he ould ſuggeſt fo 
good Sentiments in his Account of the Origin of Things, which he 
*. from his Egyptian Inſtructors, and who might themſelves have 
heard them in Solomon's Court. They might hear theſe Sentiments, and re- 


late them again; yet as they were Ldlaters, and heard them under the Pre- 
Judices of their own corrupt Religion, they might not much regard them. 


But then, as: this Doctrine of Moſes was a Curioſity to the Pagan World, 
which had been long ſwallowed up with Pohtbeiſin, under its different Forms 
and Species of Abſurdity; ; ſo Orpheus might attend to this ſtrange Sentiment 
5 & the UNIT of the Deity, as a great Curioſity, and 00 TY inter 
it in his Cinqgony, whether he believed it or not. 

I ſhall now proceed to lay down the Coſinogony of Orpheus, as it was 172 
ſcribed by 77 motheus, an Hiſtorian, or Chronologer of the fixth Century, and 
2 Chriſtian Writer, as Voſſius tells us.“ Jimotbeus is now loft, but we find 
him cited pretty largely by George Cedrenus, in his Annals; to this Purpoſe. 
Timotheus ſays, That this ancient Poet, in deſcribing the Generation of the 

Gods, the Making of the World, and Formation of Man, had, by way 

of Preface to his Work, inſerted this Remark.; 'That he had wrote nothing 
e concerning theſe Things, from his own Judgment or private Opinion, but 
e that he had enquired of Titanian Phæbus, what was the Generation of the 
Gods, and who made the World, and that having received Satisfaction in 
< his Enquiries, he taught a Theggony to this Purpoſe: In the Beginning 
« Gopformed the Ether, or Heaven; and that, on every Side of the Ether, 
t there was a Chaos, and Night covered all that was under the Ether, and 
< that the Earth was inviſible, by Means of a caliginous Darkneſs that co- 
*c.yered it. But that. the Light breaking, or darting thro' the Ether, en- 
** lightened the whole World. This is that Zzght which he calls the N 
© of Beings, to which an Oracle had given the Natnes of Counſel, Light, and 
« Giver of Life.” Timotheus (in Cedrenus) adds, That according to the 
« Doctrine of Orpheus, theſe Divine Powers of theſe three Names are one 


0c Energy, and F by — * all the other immaterial MP 0 


Vas. de Hi Hor. Grac. Lib, nm, p. 334. + Cedrin. Annal. Hland. p. 46. 
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«. alſo the n Moon, Potentates, all the Stars, the ating dhe Lea, and 
Whatever is in them, which either is ſcen or eſcapes our Sight; were created, : 

et that Mankind were formed of che Earth by the fame. Dh and received. 
i from thence a reaſonable. Soul. 

In fine, this fame Author aſſerts, that Orpheus had wrote another Fact, 7 21 9 
wherein he taught, That all Things had been produced by one God, who. = 
« had three Nan es, and that this God was himſelf all Inna”: ak? 4 

: Now there doth appear ſomething ſuſpicious, as, to theſe Teſtimonies — 

| the Trinity, here ſaid to be extracted from Orphens ; yet all concerning the 

' Unity of the Creator, might have been known to Or pbeus, at that Time, 

from the Egyptian 5 — 5 of that Age: And one Thing may be ſaid on 

this Subject, that the moſt learned of the primitive Chriſtian Fathers re: 
ferred the Theology of Orpheus to that of any other Pagan.“ 

There will not be a Neceſſity of ſay ing much on the 7 heogony of Heſied, 


which is, however improperly, put into the Hands of moſt School-boys. 
This ſhort Abſtract of it ſhall ſuffice. In the Beginning was the Chaos, 


which gave Birth to Terra, or the Earth; then was born Love, the faireſt of 
the Immortals. Chaos engendered Erebus and Night. From whoſe Union 
was born ther and the Day. Terra (or the Earth) bore Cælus (or Heaven) 
and, by her Marriage with Cælus, ſhe brought forth Oceanus, (the Ocean) 
and with him Cæus, Greius, Hyperion, Japelus, Thea, Rhea, 4 ethys, Phebe, - 
Saturn, and ſeveral other Children, as the proud Titans, Cottus and Briareus, 
with 50 Heads and 100. Hands. But Czlus confined his Sons ſo cloſely, 
that it much grieved their Mother Terra. And they having forged a Scythe, 
Saturn ſeiged it, and laying in Ambuſh, ſurprized Czlus as he was going to 
lie with Terra, and cut off his Privities. From the Blood of which Wound _ | 
ſprung the Giants, the Nymphs and Furies. F arther, Night of herſelf alone, i 
without the Intervention of any other God, brought forth the hateful Deſtiny, So 
and the black Parcæ, viz. Clotho, Lacbeſ and Atropos, thoſe unrelenting 
Siſters, which ſpin out, and cut off our Days; with many other Qualities | 
deified. Pontus, by Terra, had the juſt Nereus, Thaumas, Phorcys, the = 
beautiful Ceto and . And from Nereus and Doris, the Daughter of 
Oceanus, came the Nereids, fifty i in Number. — Saturn, having married Rhea, 
had by her illuſtrious Children, Veſta, Ceres, Juno, Neptune, Pluto and Jupi- 
ter, whom Heſiod calls the Rather of Gods — Men. Heſiod then proceedeth 
to relate the Wars of Fupzter againſt his Father Saturn, and the Titans. The 
Poſterity of the Gods, ſome by mortal Women; and, of the Goddeſſes, by 
mortal Men. 
have now, not without 8 Diſguſt in the Peruſal, gone thro' this 
trifling Theogony of Heſod. It is, indeed, the moſt remote from Moſes, of 
any of the Pagan Coſmogomes ;_ and on this Account bids faireſt to be an Ori- 
ginal, Pagan Fiction. If it was built on any ancient Traditions, they were 
Vol. II. M at 


3 Alle Banier on the Mythology of the Ancients, Vol, I. p. 112. 
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s obſcure Things. This conterapti, 
Cot tr, ape peareth plainly to 5 detived from two, 
tires: firſt 4 2 wo egy of „ moſt obſcurely explained: The 
World, in its Chaotic State, with its pre-exiſting Matter, underwent. Be 
great Changes, whereby the Earth, the Heavens, the Mountains, the Ocean, 
deas and Rivers were produced or generated: And, as there is no Notice 
taken of the Operation of Gop in the Production, ſo we muſt think, that 
this Author imagined them all to ſpring from the Operation of natural 
Cauſes; which, however, he has ſo diſtorted with Fiction, as to make his 
Meaning almoſt unintelligible. This was the Generation of his Pirf Gods, 
with which he has peopled Earth and Heaven, Sea and Air, and fo repleniſhed 
all the Regions of Nature with Abſurdities, and imaginary Perſons, . that one 
knows not what Events he has deſcribed: Secondly, He proceeds to a fabo- 
lous Hiſtory of their ancient Princes, which are now become Gods; and ab- 
ſurdly ſubjoins them to the other. From this ariſes an Account of their Re- 
bellions, as Saturn againſt Cælus; and their Wars of the Titans and Grants, 
To which he adds a Catalogue of their adulterous, ſpurious Progeny of their 
Kings and Queens; perhaps more numerous than even thoſe Princes when 
alive deſerved the Infamy of. If the Admirers of Hefod, and the other fa- 
bulous Writers, ſhould- pretend, that there are other noble and juſt Mean- 
ings concealed under this Envelope. of Fable; yet they muſt be acknow- 
ledged to be of little Service to Mankind, on Account of their Intricacy and 
Obſcurity. Whether they refer to their Phyfoligical Notions, or to Inftruc- = 
tions by their Allegorical Perſons, which they raiſe into Life and AQtion, a 
Reader can have little Advantage by Inſtructions, the Meaning whereof are 
ſo extremely difficult to diſcover; ſo that they muſt have been bad Teachers, 
if they knew better, to ſet forth their Knowledge fo unintelligibly and enigma- 
tically, - And, if- they pretended to treat of ſuch great Subjects, as the Ori- 
ginals of Things, to endeavour to clothe their Diſcoveries with ſuch impene- 
trable Obſcurity, muſt be a Method the moſt mcongruous to the Deſign ot 
Inſtructing. Whether, therefore, they did or did not know better.; whe- 
ther it was owing to their Want of Intelligence and Information, or to their 
Want of Honeſty, till it comes to the fame Thing, which I am intending to 
prove; namely, That they were very deſpicable Writers on the Origin of the 
World, compared with Moſes. For he neither wanted Information on this 


high Point, nor Integrity or Capacity to repreſent it, in a moſt. plain and 
— moſt uſeful, noble, and — Manner. 
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1. AVING now e whoſe, which are nd 45 eldeſt 
7 Branches of Heathen Hiſtory, namely their Coſmogontes ; and the 
- moſt celebrated that we have any Account of, among the rofane Authors 
of Antiquity ; and obſerved the Inconveniences with which t y are all em- 
barraſſed, as to their obvious Defect in Perſpicuity, Evidence and Uſefulneſs. 
I now proceed to the Conſideration. of the Moſaic Account of the Creation, 


in which it will - plainly appear that it has all thoſe Ae in which all 
che other are fo r dehiavent, 


— 


8 E c ＋. 1 
On the Advantage of the Moſaic . Mere of th the 0 Creation. 


I 8 Hiſtory of the Gand by Moſes is drawn up upon a Relgiane 
| Scheme. The Doctrine of the Unity and infinite Perfections of Gop 
1s laid down as a firſt Principle. In the BE61NNiNG-Gop created the Hea- 
ven and the Earth. For the Greatneſs of the Work demonſtrated the ſupe- 
_ rior Perfections of the Divine Architect. In the Beginning God exerted the 
Energy of his Power and Will in bringing Heaven and Earth, i. e. all Things 
into Being. Moſes here intimateth the Eternity of the Creator, and his n- 
created Independency, while He ſtrongly aſſerteth that every thing beſides, 
was made in Time, He aſcribes all the great Effects in the Viſible World, and 
I think the Inviſible World too, to hs Power of God, which is aſcribing 
them to an adequate Cauſe. T his firſt Verſe in Genefis ſeems, therefore, to be as 
a General Preface to the Whole, in which the Divine Hiſtorian ſets forth, as in 
an Exordium, this General Truth, That One Gad created the whole Univerſe, 
every Being of every Kind; as wel as thoſe which are afterwards particularly 
enumerated. | | 
2. It is an intelligible Account, and -a very credible one. For we ſee all 
_ theſe Things now exiſting in the World, which he relateth to have been made. 
We have a clear Notion of his Subject, or what He is diſoourſing about. We 
not ſee theſe material Beings acted upon, according to their ſeveral Natures ; 
not theſe material Things transformed into Intelligences, and becoming Gods, 
by their own Power, who were only Matter, and had no Intelligence leſore; 
as we find them repreſented i in the Caſmogonies of Paganuiſn. Nor thoſe other 
Beings which never had eigener a8 Ae. Nympbs, Furies, Fawns, 12 
M2 the 
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the like. We ſee Multitudes of material Beings placed in ſuch a Situation 
by the Creator, where they, by his Omnipotent ne Wil and AQ, are each of 
them made uſeful, without aſcribing to them Thought and Dejign, which 
cannot belong to Matter. 'Fhe"Sun's Rays ſhine forth, and we perceive them 
to have Light and Heat; by the Operation 'of Heat upon the great Ocean of 
Waters, 180 on the BBs of this ſpacious Earth, which abſorbeth great 
| Quantities 'of Fluids, we ſee Vapours and Miſts ariſe, till they a are collected 
into Clouds, and are ſuſpended there, till they come down in Dews and 
| Showers. Hereby we fee the pure Air, cleanſed and defecated from thoſe 
groſs, heterogeneous Particles, which were exhaled from different Soils or 
Pies and which would have embarraſſed or damaged its ſalubtious Na- 
; But theſe are not emerging or deſcending Gods or Intelligences, begot 
be' P out of material Principles, in an atheiſtical, unphiloſophical. | 
Theogony, But they are all the Effects of One God's Operations upon Mat- 
ter, and his Working by Matter, . according to its proper Nature. 

. This Divine Narrative of Moſes was drawn up ina plain, popular Style,. 
adapted for the Information and Edification of all Men. It appeareth to have 
been deſigned for the Peruſal of Men of all Capacities, and to have been in- 
ſpired by Divine Benevolence for univerſal Advantage both of the High and 
Low. The fair Book of Nature, which all may read in its preſent Exiſtence, 

and Excellency, is opened, as to its Original, in Lines as fair; ſo that its 
Beauties may not be in Danger of being defaced by any injudicious or impious 
A Conjectures about its Riſe and Spring; nor the humble Enquirers be miſ- 
_ © guided, in Searches into the Original Author of this great Volume of Nature, 
or its Meaning and its Uſe. It is declared not to be Eternal, but made in 
' Time ; it was not jumbled together by Chance, but wrought with infinite 
| Reaſon and conſummate Skill and Deſign, by the Energy of the Divine Wil. 
Wie may diſcern alſo, that there is infinite Benignity in defigning the whole 
Fabric, ſince it is adapted plainly to anſwer ſo many uſeful Ends. Hence 
we may ſee the Foundation of all our pious and devout Homage to the 
Creator. What copious Lectures of Virtue, Piety, and univerſal Goodneſß 
may be deduced from this. Account of the Origin. of 'E hings, compared with 
any other W of this Kind? ? 
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8 E C. T. II. 
The Moſaic Hi ;fory of the Creation. fatal 


NOW g0 on to conſider the Hiſtory of the Creation of this World as 
= particularly laid down, by this celebrated Hebrew Prophet, Moſes. 

| With reſpect to the Materials out of which God framed this ſtupen- 
Ps Fabric, The State of 7h1s Part of the material World, vis. o = 
Syſtem 
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_ CHIEFLY RELIGIOUS. 93 
Syſem; was at firſt that of a Chaos, created and prepared by the Almighty. 
| Moſes tells us the Earth was without Form and Void, and I ſuppoſe. the whole 
Solar Syſtem was in that Chaotic State, viz. the Sun, Moon and Planets, Fire, 
or Light, the Air and Water were all in this undiſtinguiſhed State of Confu- 
fion. But the Earth is particularly mentioned, as being the Principal Part 
of the Syſtem, ' whoſe Original was intended to be explained in this Hiſtory. 
And as it was deſigned for common Peruſal, and the Information of the Vul- 
gar, it was drawn up in a popular Manner, to be intelligible to all, yet ſo as 
to be conſiſtent with true Philoſophy as well as viſible Appearances. This 
Chaos was a great heterogeneous Sphere compoſed or conſiſting of all Kinds 
of Matter, which would be ſufficient in Quantity, in their different Denſi- 
ties and Rarefactions, to fill all that Space to which God deſigned that Chaotic 
Maſs to be extended, in all its different Expanſions, in the finiſhed Creation. 
Moſes indeed ſays that the Earth was without Form and Void. But he 
doth not ſay that the Earth Only was in that State, ſo that it muſt probably 
mean that the whole Solar Syſtem was comprehended in, and formed out of 
2 Chaos, becauſe moſt of the remarkable Bodies of this Syſtem are expreſly 
mentioned to have been created in the firſt ſix ſucceſſive Days; not only the 
Earth, but the Sun, Moon and Stars, or Planets, which all appear to us on 
this Earth like Stars. . | 1 9 
Again; it would ſeem that we ſhould underſtand this literally, that they 
were all created near together, or in ſix ſucceſſive Days, as Moſes relates it; 
becauſe the Work would have been imperfect and incomplete, if it had 
wanted any of theſe Bodies, either Sun or Moon or Planets. We may think 
this Work would have been leſs perfect without them, ſince God has now 
per fected this Frame by creating them all. VCC 
Furthermore, Moſes tells us, that in the Beginning, God created Heaven 
and Earth, 1. e. in-theſe fix Days, therefore the Body of the Earth could not 
be jr/t created at the ſame Time with the Sun and Moon, and then have been 
reduced by. the Shock of a Comet, or other extraordinary Cauſe, to a Chaos, 
out of which it was afterwards to be formed into its preſent State. And yet 
that both the Earth and the Sun ſhould be made in the ſix Days Work, or 
in the Beginning. IL e een 5 
2. Conſidering that Space is ſo vaſt, even immenſe, that Thoufands of 
Worlds might be created in it, ſo diſtant from each other, as to be placed 
out of each other's Sight; and as the Sun, Moon and Earth are men- 
tioned as Parts of the ſix Days Work, we may therefore probably underſtand 
this Account of Moſes as not comprehending in it, all the Worlds which God 
might have made, but only the Creation of the Solar Syſtem, confiſting of all 
the Planetary. Worlds and their ſeveral Furniture, which range in their re- 
ſpective Orbits round the Sun, as the great Centre of this Syſtem, The pious 
and learned Br/hop Patrick hints this to be his own Opinion, and I doubt not 
but that this: Hiſtory of the Creation, tho drawn up in popular Language, 
HET | may 
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may be Pound to correſpond to, or not to he inconſiſtent with what the belt 
Philoſophers have diſcovered to be the true dyſtem of Nature. 
3. We may conoeive that this heterogeneous, Chaotic: 3 of confuſed 
Matter, had not only Matter of a ſolid Kind ſufficient, but alſo Fluids enough, 
„ there with, for conſtituting the Ocean, the Air, the ther, and 
the Atmoſpheres that would be Proper for every Orb, within this Solar, 
Planetary Frame. 
4. This great Chaotic sphere of Matter, with better net or Spaces 
of Vaeuity there might be in it, for the Conveniency of Motion, would, b 
its Eſſential Property of Matter: which belonged to every Atom in the who. 
Maſs, namely, its infinite or ablolute Inactivity, neceſſarily reſt, or remain in 
* Jame Space, where it was created, till moved by ſome other Being. Mo- 
tion: muſt; — ſuperindued and impreſſed, and was not congenit to Matter in 
its Nature. The Epicurean Fable of the Eternal an and Struggle of ma- 
terial Atoms, is entirely unphiloſophical. . 

. It is not difficult to conceive, -nor impious to ſuppoſe, that Gop, who 
bad the. perfect Idea of his own Wi ork, the Plan according to which He would 
form the whole mighty Fabric, did, in the Act of Creating the Chaos, form 
a large Maſs of more denſe Matter, to compoſe that great Body which ſhould 
be placed at the Centre of the Syſtem, namely the Sun. And that at each 
Point of any Semidiameter from the Sun, which His Wiſdom ſaw to be a pro- 
per Diſtance from each other, He created a proportionable Maſs for the Bo- 
dies of the Planets Mercury, Venus, the Earth and Moon, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. Now, as theſe more ponderous or denſer Maſſes of Matter, might 
be coetaneous by the Will of God, as the Centres or Foundation Stones of the 
whole Edifice, ſo whenever God thought fit to put theſe great central Bo- 

dies into Motion round their own Axis, and ordained the Laws of Gravita- 
tion or the central Powers of Attraction, there might be Fluids enough about 
each of theſe central Bodies, which might be attracted, according to their 

ſeveral Diſtances from each Planetary Centre, out of which to compoſe their / 
reſpective. Atmofpheres, And theſe might all be forming at the ſame Time, 
under the ſame Laws. Again; there might be, in Diſunion-or light Diſper- 
ſion, a Multitude of earthy Particles, which upon this Motion of all the cir- 
cumambient Fluids about the Bodies of theſe Solar Planets, might be agitated 
and float in the Water, till*it was drained off, or abſorbed, and - theſe ſub- 
ſiding from every Point towards the Surface of the Body of the Planet, would 
— an uniform Soil or a lighter Earth, .f Earth or Garden 
Moulds, fit for ſowing the Seeds of Vegetables, or in which to plant them, 
or depoſite them by the Creator's Hand;; and where. afterwards they might, 
according to the Laws: of Vegetation, dilate and grow by the Mixture of 
Heat and Moiſture, into all the Tribes of the Vegetable Creation. Hereby 
this orderly World would be formed, without ſuppoſing ſuch Operoſench 
as ſome have — to except againſt, in the common literal. e of 
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pofſible Effedt. TR 
6. When the Chaotic M 


blow: on the Face of the Waters of the Chaos, of which Chaos the 


Fatth was a Part, the Spirit of God moved on the Pace of the Waters. 


The judicious Biſhop Patrick obſerveth, that there is no Intimation in'Moſes, 
how long the Efficacy of divine Power moved the Chaotic Surface of Waters, 


in order to their Fermentation, ſo that it might be a great while. Vid. Pa- 


trick in Loc.] The firſt Thing that the Creator made, was Light. But, as 
there were the Semina of all thoſe Things which conſtitute the material 


World, in the Chaos, however mixed and undiſtinguiſhed, in that groſs Heap 
of confuſed Matter; it ſeemeth agreeable to this Account, to ſuppoſe that 


Fire, or the Particles of Ligbt were then in being, tho inwrapped and en- 


tangled with other Matter. And, when God ſaid, Let there be Light, it was 


equivalent to ſaying, Let Light appear, let it become viſible, or let it break 


* or ſhine forth.” The Body of the Sun was the Seat where moſt of thoſe 
Particles of Light were depoſited, and ſo were ready for Uſe ; and the. 
ALMIGHTY cauſed them to be diſentangled and diſunited from the other groſs 
Matter with which they were mingled, and by which they were hidden; and 

as they were collected and ranged in that luminous Body of the Sun, which 
wes fitted to imbibe them, or was ſtored with them before; ſo as ſoon as they 


ſhone forth, they made that to be Day on which they ſhone, while the other 


Parts to which the Rays did not reach, were yet in Night, Biſhop Patrick” 


ſays that ſome have thought, that this firſt Light was but a dim Light from 


the Sun, which was not yet perfectly formed.“ And our learned Poole tells 


us, that moſt of the Hebrew Commentators were of this Opinion, that it 
was the Sun that was firſt made. + And, if at this time God gave the ſeveral 
Orbs their reſpective Motions round their own Axis, then each Planetary 
Body would have Day and Night ſucceſſively on its Surface: And thus Day 
and Night, or Light and Darkneſs-were divided, and diſtinguiſhed from 
eich other. IV 1 1 e Ef 

7. The next Thing which God Almighty commanded was the Firmament 
of the Heavens, to be a ſtrong Separation of the Waters that were below. it, 
as e. gr. thoſe which were to be in the Seas, the Ocean, Ponds and Rivers in 


their natural State of Fluidity, and the Waters which were to be above the 
Firmament, in a more rarefied and expanded State, in Vapours and Clouds, 
carried thro' the Regions of the Air or Atmoſphere. The Waters of the 


Chaos, or its fluid Parts, were as yet diſperſed univerſally over it. But now 
the Almighty Creator gave to the ſeveral Orbs the Powers of central Attrac- 
tion, by Means whereof the Gravitations being proportional to the Quanti- 
e N | 2 ties 

* Patrick in Lor. + Hnopſ. Critic, in Loc. 
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who- need but exert the Energy of one Act of the Will to produce any 
| e | T, | | 1 N | | 3-148 1 ; | 


aterials were thus prepared, in the rude undi- 
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Har circumfuſed round their central Globes. And, as this is chiefly an Ac 
count of the Creation of our Earth, ſo it is likely that the Atmoſpheres of 

all the other Planets, ' were forming at the ſame Time, according to the ſame 
Laws of Gravitation toward their reſpective Centres: The groſſer Fluids in 

all of them were ſubſiding, and the circumambient Space of Air, was clear- 

ing and purging, by this precipitating of the more groſs Particles which were 
agitated and floating therein. Hereby, on the ſecond Day, the delightful 
Element of Air was diſentangled and extricated from its Chaotic Mixtures ;- 
and this Space of the Firmament, or great Expanſe, being purged and cleared 
off, the Sun's Rays which were brought forth into viſible Being the firſt Day, 
penetrated more cafily thro. the leflening Gloom, and made the Air.more 
lucid and ſerene, thro' all the Syſtem, as well as ge on this Earth 
and in its Atmoſphere. 11. 

8. The next Step in the progreſs of the Divine Operations, : was ; the epa 
rating of the great Maſs of Waters from the Surface of the Earth, and col- 
lecting them into am appointed Receptacle, ſuch as the Bed of the Ocean, and 
other Cavities in the Body of the Earth, prepared for their Reception, and as 
this: Effect was produced on this Earth, by the acting of the Laws of Gravi- 
tation on Fluids, ſo the like Change muſt have been produced on the other 

Planets where the ſame Laws took Place. Hereby the dry Land appeared 
according to the Divine Will. And as this was accompliſhed on the ſame Day 
on which the Expanſion of the Air, and its Texture for bearing Clouds and 
Vapour was completed.* All this may be juſtly admired, as the expeditious | 
Operation of an Almighty Hand, tranſcending the Celerity of the Action of 

Second Caules. 5 

9. When the Surface of the Earth was thus ſeparated and cleared from the 'Y 
Body of the Waters, which now compoſed a diſtin& Surface; the great 
9 4 of Beauty and Order immediately covered the Face of the Earth with 
a lovely Carpet of Graſs and Flowers; He created alſo Plants and Trees, and 
raiſed up all the Vegetable Nations. At his high Command, the barren 
Ground, freed from ſo many embarraſſing Mixtures, was overſpread with the 
Verdure of the Meadows, the Bloom and Luſtre of Flowers, and the Fra- 
grance of Fruits, all produced, not by the /ow Laws of common Vegeta- 
tion, but in inflantaneous Maturity, the beautiful and fragrant Creatures of a 
Day. This was the Work of the third Day, Gen. i. 13. A very learned 
Commentator mentions ſome Queries on the Operations of the third Day, 
Whether Moſes enumerates all that were on that Day executed or not? He 
cites ſome Writers who deny it; aſſerting, firſt, That the Creation of Para- 
diſe was on this Day. Qui hoc Die plantatus ornatuſque Arborum varietale 
eſt, & pulchritudine, + There are others who judge it probable that, becauſe 
God perfect formed and adorned the Earth on the third Day, that * 
tals, 


Gen. i. 6,7, 8, 9, 10. f Lid. Hattinger. Klon. ales. Pap. 11. 
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"Metals, Minerals, and all the Species of Nil with which the liberal Creator 
bas enriched the Bowels of the Mountains, were produced on this Day. But 
Hottinger queries, Cur non hac ad primam Diem referantur, tanguam Motis - 
« Partes. hujus inferioris Terre ? Nuanquam non negem magnam inter bac 
« Terre Viſcerum, & ipfus ſuperficiet Ornamenta, eſe Analogiam.” — 
Finally; ſome. Commentators, particularly Cornelius a Lapide, referreth. the 
making of the Winds to this Bay, becauſe, by the Winds, the Earth and 
« all the living Things upon it, are ventilated, : and the pure Air is inſpired, 
« without which neither could the Plants grow, nor could Animals or Men 
VVV ² op ae 50 Pa te nan 
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10. The Air being thus cleared; and its Structure fitted for the tranſmitting 
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of Light, then it is related by Mo/es, that God ſaid, Let there be Lights, or 
luminous Bodies, Euligbleners, ſeen in the Firmament of Heaven, to divide 
the Day from the Night, and let tbem be for Signs and for Seaſons, for Days 


of 
s | 


and Years, ver. 14. And God made two great Lights, the greater Light to 


rule the Day, and the lefſer Light to rule the Night, Now this is ſpoke in 
popular Phraſe, to eee, according to vulgar Apprehenſions and 
ble Appearances, But theſe could not be Luminaries or Enlighteners, till 
the Rays of the Sun could have penetrated thro' the Ether, to illuminate the 
Opake Globes of the Planets, and till,thoſe fainter Rays could have been re- 
flected with a ſufficient Vividneſs, to be diſtinctly diſcerned from each Planet 
to another. It is not ſaid that God had made none of theſe Bodies before this 
fourth Day, but that theſe particular Uſes of them were not declared or mani- 
feſted before this Day. And tho theſe Opate Globes had exiſted from the 
firſt Day, yet they could.not be Luminous, till after the Ether or Atmoſphere 
was thus purified and refined, ſo as to tranſmit the Rays thro'-it, to the Earth. 
The Beams of the Sun might penetrate the gloomy Concave of the Atmo- 
ſphere with Heat, which might have concocting and fermenting Effects, be- 
fore they could have illuminating Effects. As we ſee ſtill, thick Clouds will 
intercept the Sun Beams in ſuch a manner from our Sight, that the Sun's Body 
ſhall become inviſible, even when we ſhall be ſenfible of a very ſultry and 
diſſolving Warmth in ſuch a cloſe and gloomy Seaſon. This feemeth to be 
the Reaſon why they are not ſaid to be placed in the Firmament as Lumina- 
Lies, till the fourth Day. For, tho' the Bodies of the Planets, and even 
that of the Sun himſelf, were ſeverally poiſed in their Places, the Sun at the 
Centre of the Syſtem, and the reſt in their reſpective Planetary Stations, yet 
they were not made luminous, or could have the Office of illuminating, be- 
fore the Ether was ſufficiently clarified, and purged from its groſs caliginous 
Mixtures, whereby it was become a Medium capable of tranſmitting Light 
thro its tranſparent Texture. This one may conceive to be the proper Time, 
for their being named Luminaries, and their Uſes being ſpecified, ſince the 
fourth Day was the firſt Moment that theſe Uſes could be obſerved, and be- 
Sim to take place. And it is further obſerved by Biſhop Patrick, that this 
Vor, — 2798 — r fixing 
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fixing the beavenly B 


as well as every other Luminary, - then, bt 


dation of different Beings endued with animal Life; then Divine Power pro- 
a diſtinct Creation. There 


produced the Fowls of the Air and the Fiſhes of the Sea, which had no 


Formation of their Bodies; they had analogous Excellencies which fitted 


much rarer Fluid, that of the Ar. 


| have any Parallel to it in the ordinary Operations of Nature, God Almighty 
formed them at firſt, probably many Pairs of every Species, in their perfect State 
of Maturity, and then imparted to them a Power and Propenſion to ptopa- 


7 upon them the Benediction of Fruitfulneſs, Gen. i. 22. And tliis was the 
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odies is ſo often repeated here, to Obviate thoſe corrupt 


e 


Sentiments, which had in Maſers Time fo notoriouſly prevailed, of paying 
Tdolatrous Worſhip to the Hoſt of Heaven. And, finally, it is ſubtoined 
that He made the Stars alſo, which was not "err the Work of any of the 
fix Days, (except ſuch Parts as were of the Solar Syſtem) unleſs that they, 
i every other Luminary, then, became. viſible, on, the Account of 
this Clarification of the Atmoſpheres within the Solar Syſteeien. 
11. On the fifth Day, which was after the Sun, the Earth and Planets 
were fixed, the Body of the Earth. dried, the Ocean diffuſed, and .the Air 
cleared, ſo that this Part of the Creation could be uſeful for the Accommo. 


* 


* 
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duced the animal Creation, of unſpeakable Variety, Beauty and Uſe, diver. 
ified with ſuch different Properties that every Species and Tribe may be called 

15 an obſervable Gradation in theſe progreflive 
Works of the divine Hand, from the more ſimple and plain, to the more 
accurate and exquiſite Productions. Out of the Waters the Divine Power 


doubt ſomething of a fimilar Structure in their Fleſh, and eſpecially in the | 


them for moving thro' different fluid Mediums, the Water and Air. Their 
Organs and the Shape of their Bodies were exactly ſuited to each, being fur- 
niſhed with Fins to cut their Way thro' the Water; and with Wings of larger. 
Dimenſions in Proportion to their ſeveral Bulks, to bear them readily thro' 2 


* 


But tho God cauſed them to be produced in the Water, yet we are not 
to ſuppoſe that He left it to Second Cauſes to operate in their Production by 
depoſiting their Ova or Spawn there: For the Proceſs was too exped:tions,.to 


gate their Kind, in perpetual Succeſſion; and He accordingly pronounced 
Work of the fifth Day, = V 

12. On the fixth Day all the Species of Land-Animals were brought into 
being. Moſes relateth that theſe were produced from the Earth, as the 
Fowls and Fiſhes were from the Waters. And tho' the Creator could have 
inverted this Order, and have produced the Quadrupeds out of the Waters, | 
and the Fowls from the dry Land; yet He choſe to make uſe of the moſt fit 
Materials with which to work, and to carry on all his Divine Operations with 
the greateſt Wiſdom and Benevolence. Had the Fiſhes been created on the | 
Dry Land, their Beginning of Exiſtence would have been miſerable to them, 
and attended with great Danger, before they could, with fuch inconvenient | 
Organs, have reached the Element for which they were fitted. And had 
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many of the. Land-Animals been produced in the Sea, they muſt have un-, 
dergone parallel Inconyeniencies in getting to the dry Land, as particularly 


* 


all Things appeareth even in theſe his firſt Adds, towards the ſenſitive Crea- 
tion. He made the Fiſhes in the Waters, where they were accommodated, 
as ſoon. as they were in Being, with what was moſt proper for them. He 


lowing their natural Inſtindts. What an admirable Inſtance of Divine Good- 
neſs here preſenteth itſelf to our View 1 That the Sovereign Parent of the 
niverſe would not exerciſe one Act of Sovereignty, even in making the Ani- 
mal World for one Moment unbappy, according to the Natures he had given 

them, which He could as-cafily make happy at firſt —And it muſt be fur- 
ther obſerved, that theſe Productions, muſt have been the immediate, delibe- 
rate Acts of Divine Love; for as Dr. Bentley has judiciouſly remarked, * It 
js impoſlible, as phyſical Experiments have proved, that any perfect Spe- 
e cies of Animals, either naturally or accidentally can be produced, by any 
Preparation of Matter, or any Influence of the Heavens, without the In- 
« tervention of the Almighty.” * 2 


* — 
. 


material World, in ſuch an orderly. Succeſſion ; ſuch, as that it could not ell 
have been in any ofher Order, without one Part's interfering with and ſpoiling 


tranſmitting Light, and. bearing Vapour, and affording vital Breath to Ani- 
Produce of the Vegetable Creation, which might be ready for the Accom- 


whole ſeems to be inſenſible and mechanical. But then Animals were made; 
which, by their Nature, would have Occaſion for, and would make uſe of 
all theſe previous Productions. Yet till the World was manifeſtly imper- 
fect without Man, | The higheſt that was hitherto produced, was the ma- 
terial, inert Creation, and the ſenſitive One. The moſt noble Being, the ra- 
tional intellectual Nature, was yet wanting among the Inhabitants of this 


the Account of Man's Creation with ſome Apparatus, Let US make Man jn 
Ov R Image, as if there had been a Conſultation among the three Divine 
Perſons, previous to this Tranſaction. This we are not however to under- 
ſtand, to intimate that there was any more Difficulty to the Deity in making 
Man, than in making a Fly; but to engage us, to whom this Hiſtory is related, 


ture, and more carefully to confider it. He wasa compound Being, con- 
* Bentl, Serm. Beyl. Led. | 
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Sheep and moſt of the woolly Species. But the Benignity of the Father of 


made the Land. Animals upon the Surface of the Earth, where they would 
find a proper Plain for the uſing of their new- received Organs, and eafily fol- 


13. After having given ſo diſtinct an Account of the F ormation of the 
another, For the Body of the Earth muſt have been made firſt ; then the 
Water cleared off to leave the Land dry; then the Air and Atmoſphere for | 
mals. Then the Coming of Light and Heat to this World. Then the whole 
modation of Animals, which are to ſubſiſt by that Food. Thus far the 


World. To denote the fingular Excellency of his Natute, Moſes introduceth 


do pay a greater Attention to the ſuperior Excellency of our intellectual Na- 


* 
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liſting of Body and? Soul, and his ſpiritual ot rational Part! was U eägar lee ; 
with the Image of God, not only in Reaſon and active Powers, or Having 

the Dig gnity of a moral Agent, but alſo in being furniſhed with thoſe Facul. 
ties Which would qualify him for maintaining a Dominion over the inferior 1 
Creatures. Now this Account giveth us a magnifying Idea of our own Na. 
ture, vety different from what can be gathered from any Fables of Pa ganiſn. 
It inſtructeth us to ſet an anſwerable Value on our native Dignity,” len as to 
ſtoop to nothing below our exalted, ſpiritual Rank. 

And now; when Man was formed in full Maturity of Body 55 Mind, ca- 
pable of the Felicities of ſocial Union, with Powers and Propenfivns for- pro- 

pagating their Species, He pronounced a particular Benediction on them, for 
their Inereaſe and Multiplication; and directed them to the Delicacies of Na- 
ture for their ontward Proviſions, which were more highly concbcred and re- 
fined, agreeable to the higher Refinement of their bodily Frame, above that 
of Brutes. What Things they were thus directed to, were the tender Herbs 
bearing a viſible Seed, which they could, by /ewing this Seed, preſerve in a 
due Cultivation for their own Ute ; ; which Grant muſt comprehend all Sorts 
of uſeful Grain, with all Kinds of delicious and wholeſome Fruits, He 
bounteouſly allowed all the Graſs and Herbs of the Field for the Suſtenance 
of the inferior Animals, which they were to chuſe oye _— Horn. to- 
their ſeveral Natures ; fo that all were happy. | 

Having now finiſhed the fix Days Work of Calan: the Soveriian Parent - 
and Lord of all gave a Law to the moral, intellectual Part, namely to Man; 
that he might be put in Mind of his Dependance and Obligations ; and act 
accordingly in the right Uſe of his rational Powers; as all the material 
Worlds were governed by the Laws of Mechaniſm ; and the animal World 
by unerring Inſtin& ; whereby all the Creation might be conducted orderly 
and decently, as became this great Family of God. He ſubjoined to all, the 
Inſtitution of the Sabbath, as perpetually memorial of his own Operation and. 
Supremacy ; and that Mankind might ſet out from the Beginning, with Re- 
Hgion, and all the Decorums of the Relation in which they ſtood to himſelf. 

I have thus finiſhed the Conſideration of the Moſaic Hiſtory of the Creation; 
And upon a Compariſon of this with the Cyſinogonies of the Heathen; its ſupe- 
rior Excellency will be moſt apparent. What a ſingular Propriety in the Order 
and Progreſs of the Work may be here obſerved? What a plain Regularity 
even to a common Underſtanding is here obvious! and what a ſingular Gran- | 
deur in the Finiſhing! But, on the contrary, what obſcure and frigid Ac- 


cChounts doth ancient Paganiſm afford? What jejune and precarious Conjec- 


tures, and what empty and unſatisfying Fables are they all? They impart 
No noble Sentiments of Gop or Man; they do not naturally lead us to any ra- 
tional Veneration for a Supreme Being; nor to any due Senſe of the Dignih 
of our own Nature ; nor to a Senſe of ot Homage we owe to the great _— 
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of all Things; the Parent of Reaſon, and Virtue, and Goodneſs, af Order 
and Happineſs in the World. 

J have ſet before my Readers the "Heathen Hiſtories of the Generation of. 
the World, or their Traditions, Conjectures or Fables on that Subject, as far 
as I could colle& them from their moſt celebrated, ancient Authors. And TI 
have ſtated the Particulars of the Moſaic Hiſtory of that moſt important 
Event, in order to an eafy Compariſon of both together. And, upon this 
Compariſon, I doubt not but my Conclufion will be made out obviouſly 3 
namely, that theirs were all very obſcure, mean and ignoble, and that of Mofe Je 6 
clear and. intelligible, credible and unſpeakably noble. 

Moſes all along appeareth in Character, as an Original Writer, and a8 an in- 
ſpired One. He quotes no Authors for bis Authorities, but proceedeth thro the 

whole Work like a Writer. who had an abſolute Satisfaction in his Evidences, 
and demands Aſſent, with an Air of Authority, which ſuch Divine Intelligence 
would authorize. He writeth as one who was as authentically informed of 
what paſſed BEFORE Adam, (of which Tranſactions it was ſimply impoſlible 

that there could be any Human Hiſtory or Tradition) as of what paſſed in the 
Garden of Eden, or at the Flood, or at Sinai, or in Egypt, or the Wilderneſs, 
where he was an Eye- witneſs. He doth not like Herodotus write as a Tra- 
veller, whe gathered his. Intelligence from the Reports of a Variety of Coun-- 
tries, thro' which he travelled for Information. Nor like Pauſanias, from 
ancient Statues, ſepulchral Monuments, or national Traditions, which he 
met with up and down, in his Journies of learned. Curioſity thro Gretce. 
Mluch leſs did he reſemble. Crefias's Manner of writing Hiſtory, who diſ- 
honoured: every Page with unſynchronal Fables, that confute themſelves, .by 


their being wholly incongruous to the Age of- the World when they are ſaid 
do be done. Moſes moſt. probably. wrote in the Wilderneſs, (after he had 


been inſtructed in Writing) all the Books of the Pentateuch, Genefs, and the 
Beginning of Exodus, as well. as the reſt, which was contemporary Hiſtory, 
that is, the Hiſtory of his own Times. As to the Character of his Work, his 
Story is grand Es majeſtic,. his Narration is noble, and yet ſimple. When 


de relateth a Miracle, he. owns it to be a Wonder of. God's working ; and 


when he relates Events, as coming about by the ordinary Courſe of Things, 
they are all natural, ſynchronal to the Age they belong to, as well as me 
"OT: in * Circuraſtances 1 maſt credible and Ae... Sic . 


He finiſned the Pxkanivation of "Y Coſmos onies of Paganiſm, in 
| tended Antiquity of their National Hiſtories: By which it may appear what 
- Antiquity, among any of them.—AndIfhall begin with the Mrian Antiquities, 


| of 2 Point, I ſhall obſerve as followeth. 


of Writing * after the ine of . Law to the Hebrews at Mount 


Day to be obſerved as to the Art of Printing; for it has not yet reached the 
neareſt Provinces of the Turkiſb Empire in Aſia or Afric.— The Traduction 


The Aſyrians do not appear to have extended their Conqueſts Weſtward, 3 


< s 
* 

— 
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On rhe Antiquity of the National H 22 ol the Pagan Werld 


riſon with the Geneſis of Moſer ; 1 ſhall next confider-the „ 
Probability hats is of their having had any ſuch National Hiſtory of great 
and enquire whether there could be any ancient Aſſyrian Records, which 


could be contemporary with the Actions, or that could be wrote in the Age 
when the Actions were ſaid to be done Bri order to "wo re Diſcuffon 


8 E 0 T. 1. 
_ There cou 22 not probably be 2 riting i in Aff 5 much be 125 


Solomon. 


HERE cbuld be no Aſp rian Records in Al phabetical Writing | 

before the celebrated Fewr/h Legiflator's Days. I ſhall, from what 1 

ied faid on thisSubject, ſuppoſe the Probability to be already proved, that the 

World was wholly ignorant of Letters, before that eminent Epocha, the u : 

the Law at Mount Sinai. And then there could be no written Afyrian Re- 
.cords before that Age, nor any contemporary Records of Ninus or . 

which could be wrote down, during either of their Rei 

2. Tho it might be ſible that the Aſyrians might come to a Knowledge 


Sinai, ie it is greatly improbable. We have many Inſtances of whole Na- 
tions, who have deen long without Letters, in Ages where they have been very 
familiar among their neighbouring States. And a like Incuriofity is to this 


of the Art of Writing I have alſo diſtinctly confidered, and ſhewn that it 
could not probably haye much Circulation till the Reigns of David and 
Solomon. And it muſt, in all likelihood, make a ſlower Progreſs towards 
BY - "9 .. hows 

(1.)"Fhe Diſtance ; in Samt was ſo great "Oe the Borders of Jordan to 
the Tigris, that they would not be like to have any frequent Correſpondence. 
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did the Hebrews go Eaſtward, till David puſhed his Victories to the Eu- 
; pbrates, 2 Sam. vill. 3. and x. 16. 5 4 1 of 3 
( e2.) The Commerce muſt have been ſmall betwixt Fudæa and Aria in 
thoſe Ages. The Countries were probably of ſimilar Productions, each 
abounding in Corn, Cattle and Wool, Wherefore there would have been 
little Occaſion for ſeeking a Correſpondence between ſuch remote, inland Parts. 
The peculiar Product of Arabia, its Spices and the like, would go another 
Way to Afyria, than thro' Judæa; fo that the Commerce would be little, 
nor would the Fews be the Merchants. I therefore conclude, that, as They 
could not be induced by Gain to cultivate any Correſpondence with the eus, 
fo no Curioſity about Letters would be like to engage them to ſtudy an Ac- 
quaintance with them, before they became more common in other neighbour | 
me Pat” ß ⅛ ” RI FLO SF res 5 

| 63) But when the Hebrew Nation was fo formidable by David's Arms 
even beyond the Euphrates, and ſo eminent by Solomon's Improvements in all 
polite Arts and Sciences, the Citizens and Court of Nineveb might from their 
Neighbours the Syrians, who were ſituated betwixt tlie Eupbrates and the 
Tigris, get Intelligence of theſe Arta, which were become the Subject of Con- 
verſation, and Admiration among the adjacent Nations, towards the Weſt. 
But it ſeems a very natural Progreſs that this Art ſhould be flower in its 
Advances in Aſſyria, which was in Situation ſo remote, than in the Countries 
in Vicinity to, and in Intercourſe with Fudæa. The Syrians, which inhabited 
in the Euphratian Provinces, might have Buſineſs in Feruſalem, either by carry- 

ing their Tributes to the Hebrew Court, or entering into Treaties with that 

People, 2 Sam. x. 19. And, when all the Kings, that were Servants to Hada- 
dezer, ſaw that they were ſmitten before Iſrael, they made PEACE with Iſrael, 
and SERVED. them, Hereby there would be ſome Correſpondence betwixt 
 Jrael and theſe conquered Nations that lived about the Euphrates, fo that in 
Solomon's Reign they might hear much of his Grandeur and the Fame of his 
Wiſdom, and of all the Arts which flouriſhed among that improving, proſpe- 
rous People. For they were near Neighbours, and in full Peace. By the 
Hiſtory of David's Wars which are recorded, 2 Sam. the 8th and 1oth Chap- 
ters, it ſeems plain that all the Nations adjacent to Judæa, not only the Moa- 
bites, Ammonites, Edomites, and Pbiliſtines were little, independent States, 
fituated in the different borders of Canaan ; but alſo that the Syrians, or 
Aramites, the Syrians of Zobah, Damaſcus and Meſopotamia were divided into 
_ ſeparate Kingdoms; that the Kingdom or Province of Zobab was the moſt 
conſiderable among them, and that the reſt of them were in ſome Kind of 
Subjection to Hadadezer King of Zobah, either as Tributaries, or as ſtand-- 
ing Confederates in his Wars. For the Kings that were Servants to Hade- 
 dezer are mentioned, 2 Sam. x. 19. He had Territories beyond the Eu- 
pbrates, 2 Sam. x. 16. Hadadezer ſent and brought out the Syrians that were 
beyond the River, Other Particulars intimate that he muſt have De. . * 
ä — iderable. 
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ſiderable Prince for Wealth and Grandeur, for Shields of: Gold wert talen in 


theſe little Heads of thoſe adjacent, ſeparate States, had a good Degree of In- 
dependency. For we are told, 2 Sam. x. 19. when all the Kings, that were 
Servants to Hadadezer, ſaw that they were ſmitten before IJſrael, ibey made 


afterwards called by, and compounded in the fame Manner. Hadadaſſar, as 


them; rather than King of Nineveh or Aſyria, whom it may be, they had 


able ſoon, as: his Borders were thus ſtretching nearer to them. And further 


But it muſt be further obſerved that, when theſe petty Princes would no 
longer maintain the Confederacy with Hadadezer in his War, but on the 


in the Situation of their Affairs, it will appear very probable that the A- 


Arts and Sciences. For, as they came into no Correſpondence, but by this 
War; and this was terminated in Diſgrace, both by many Defeats in the 


tho there might be ſome curious Perſons of obſcure Rank, who might obtain 
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his Army, which were probably thoſe which himſelf; or ſome of his princi- 
pal Officers made uſe of, 2 Sam. vii. 7. But yet, it appears further, that 


Peace with Iſruel and ſerved them; that is, they paid them ſome Tribute, + 
Hadadezer is a Name: ſimilar. to that, which the Myrian Monarchs were 


Tiglath Pileſar, Pal-aſſar, Salmanezar, &c. And if we may here be indulged 
in a Conjecture, may it not be ſuppoſed that Hadgdezer was at that Time the 
King of Nzneveb, which was the Capital of Ayria. That he had made ſome 
Progreſs in his Conqueſts Weſtward, and had got great Power and Intereſt 
in Zobab, ſo as alteady to be called King of it. He had alſo made ſome At- 
tempts upon Hamath, 2 Sam. viii. 10. Now the Hebrew Armies and Hiſto- 
rians might be apt enough to call him King of Zobab, which was a Kingdom 
on their own Confines, from which Situation he was moſt formidable to 


heard little of before. But theſe late Conqueſts would make him conſider- 


it appears from P/al. Ix. which, from the Title, it is manifeſt was compoſed 
on this Occaſion, that David was not without ſome Apprehenſions of Dan- 
ger frem theſe combined Forces of the ' Syrians of Zobah and Meſopotamia. 


contrary made Peace, and ſerved them, or became Tributaries to David. 
It is added, 2 Sam. x. 19. The Syrians feared to help the Children of An. 
mon, any more. Now theſe Syrians who feared to help Ammon, could not, 
I apprehend, be thoſe Syrian Kingdoms who had made Peace, and were be- 
come Tributaries ; but they muſt be Hadadezer and his own Army, who 
might now retire towards .N:neveh, and lay aſide all his Deſigns againſt either 
Hamath or Fudza, or to foment the War any longer on that Side, by Al- 
liances with Ammon. Accordingly, we hear no more of any Armies from be- 
yond the Euphrates, nor had David any Interruption in the Siege of Rabbab, 
the Capital of the Ammonites, in the following Year, or in his Proſecution of 
the War with the Edomites, 2 Sam. xi. 1.—By all theſe evident Circumſtances 


rians muuſt have been among the lateſt in their Acquaintance with the Jew:/ 


Field, and by the Deſertion of their Allies in Conſequence thereof, ſo I think 
Hadadezer or his Succeſſors came no more this Way in ſeveral Ages. And, 


the 
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the Reſentment and Diſgrace with which the A Hrians retreated from that 


fort to Feruſalem, or pretend to bring any Improvements from thence to the 


Aſſyrian Court at Nineveb. This accounteth for it, that they would be flow ' 
in their Entertaining Curioſities from an hated Country. Their Reſentnment 


and Chagrin would hinder them from eſteeming them, as they came from 
Judæa. Then their Pride, and Contempt of new Cuſtoms, would farther 


inder their, paying much Regard to this new Art of WRITING, however 
extraordinary it might be; both as it was new, and alſo as it was of Fewſh 


I think, therefore, that we muſt allow a longer Time for the Circulating 
this Art in Afjria,. than in many other Countries; both on the Account of 
the Diſtance in Situation, and theſe National Prejudices and Diſguſts. If 
ſome obſcure Citizens of Nincveb might (as I ſaid) make themſelves Maſters 
of Letters, out of private Curioſity, yet it would be long before they could 
have Intereſt enough to introduce the Practice into the Court, to write Public 


National Records. So that, if there might have been ſome Knowledge of 


Letters in Afſyria by the End of Solomon's Reign, it may be reaſonably pre- 

ſumed that it would not come into Uſe among the great Men about the 
Court, till ſeveral Reigns after. The next Mirian Prince, that we hear any 
Mention of, is Pul or Belus, who came againſt the Land of Mael in the 
Reign of Uzz:iah King of Fadab, and Menabem King of Mrael, 2 Kings xv. 19. 


And it is very probable that, if the Aſyrians were conſiderable by their Con- 


_ queſt of the Syrians of Zobab, ia David's Reign; yet, as their Allies all 
deſerted them, in the End of that War, and they retired ; fo they, being but 
in the Infancy of their Power, gave no Diſturbance to the Weſtern Nations 


for many Ages. For, in the Reign of Rehoboam, Shiſhak oppreſſed Fudab ; 


and in the Reign of Aſa, 1 Kings xv. 18. the King of Syria of Damaſcus 
was applied to, as a potent Prince, on whoſe Alliance a depended againſt 
ſjral. And, in the Reign of Foaſh King of Fudab, the Kingdom of Dama/- 
cus was (till formidable; for Joaſh, by a great Sum of Money, hired the Sy 
an Monarch to withdraw his Forces, which threatened Feruſalem, 2 Kings 
xil. 18,——PFrom all theſe Conſiderations it ſeems highly probable that Let- 
lers would ſcarce arrive at Afſſyria, much ſooner than the Days of Pul. And 
it is a ſurprizing Coincidence, that the Time, which we affign for the in- 
troducing of Letters into AMHria, ſhould be ſo near the Beginning of the 
Nabonaſſarean Fra. From that Time they certainly had Records among 
them. Now 'that there ſhould be no Account of Aſſyrian Affairs before 
the Age of Nabonaſſar, except what is in Cegias; and that, from that Time, 
their ſucceeding Memoirs ſhould be fo conſiderable, looks as if they would 


ave wrote ſooner, had they attained the Knowledge of that Art to any Per- 
Yau, I rome il e 
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diſhonourable War, it is not likely that any Perſons, of Diſtinction would re- 


fection; 
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on ; and which their Pride Would ft fuffer Wes to condeſcend wo, W 
ny other Nations tad found the Oomveniehey f jt. 1 

ſuppoſing, dat not printing,” that they hac lt Kbos edge k 
3 — 9 bre this Period; yet there is no Evidence of their having had any 
B Records of the ancient Times of” their N dut nk LOW rs to 
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F 5 erty 1 67 ty LH his at the Ao ht 
1 we have of profane Agrian Antiquity, depend on the fingle Au- 
=— thority "of Crefias the Cnidian. He accompanied the younger Cyrus in his 
= -  Vxpegttion from Leſſer Afa, where he was Governor of the Perfian Pro-. 
vinces, againſt his Brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, who was come to the Throne 
of 1 He was s taken Priſoner in that 0 1. 1 fell; 0 i 


| Sd 
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came back 1 to Greece after Þ URBe + Years 155 it Would . hogs been te- 
corded in Perfia, when he died. "The, Leatned Writers, Mir Jobn Mat ſham, 
Du Pin, Profeſſor Fameſon, and Sir Iſaac N. exoton, all agree in this, that 
 Crefras is the Ort riginal Writer on which all Fg oY "who, ker from Here 
=  dotus ——=Sir 2 Marſbam ſays, That Ciifas led a great many. eminent 
= « Writers into Miſtakes as to ths Builder of Babylon, particularly, . that 
' it was Semiramis. Among the Greeks, beſides Diodorus, Theocritus, Strab, 
* and Dimyfius Periegetes; among the Latins, Ovid, Tri rogus, Mela, Solinus, 
« &c. But (fays he) all theſe, how ipaby ſoeyer they, be, have but one Au- 
"thor, namely, Clas to depend on.“ 
The celebrated ee Dr. Louis Dupi n, in pid Ane Libraty al- 
£B | 5 to the ſame Purpoſe, That Dion, wholly, and moſt other Hiſto- | 
41 * Tjans and Chronologiſts, as Africanus, Evſebius and Syncellus have chiefy 4 
| followed his Chronology of Aſſyrian Kings, in which they Has.) been imi- 
| * tated and followed by moſt: modern Chronologers. "+ | 
Profeſſor Fameſon of Glaſgow clearly falls in with the fame Sentiment; 
for, ſays he, all theſe boaſted Aſyrian Antiquities derive all their Weight 
and Credibility from one Author, viz. Creſſas, who will be demonſtrated to 


be of the — — Diodbrus, 75 rogis x alan Felleius Edu 
an 
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* Marſham. Coos, che ad Sec. 17. p. 507. 097% Me I avtem, quotquot fint, | 
Omnes unum Cteſiam auctorem habent. 


+ Dupin, Hiftoric, Librar, Vol. II. Engl. Tranſat. . 70. 
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aach elwoſt winds Tribe of uod have lowed this gfe Tots 
pene Natio Hiftoricarum., - Tot elif gM 
, Ctefias) writ his Parfees. in 23 Books, Ia tho fic fix be deſcribed che 
« Hiſtory: of the Ahrians and Medes, and all that paſſed. before the Eſta- 
& blichment of the Kingdom of Pera. The ſeventeen laſt contained the 
= «whole. Henan Story from Cyrus to his own Age. This is the Account 

| which. Pbotius, in his Bihliothegue, giveth: of this Author and his Work. | 

But, ſince Phetius has given no Extract of bis fieſt fix Books, even that 
Omiſſion would ſeem to intimate that the moſt learned: Patriarch had but a 
mean Opinion of them. And one may conjecture that Photiuss Know- 
ledge of the Old Teſtament Hiſtory, led him to diſdain this Account of 
thoſe unnatural, unſynchronal Millions in Arms, ſo ſoon after the Flood. 
This firſt Part would therefore have been loſt, unleſs Diodhrus Siculus and 
ſome other later Hiſtorians had given us an Abridgment. of them in their 
Writi uy. 

cer has been certainly diſeſteemed by: many great Men, both Ancients and 
Moderns, as a fabulous Writer.  Arifiotle, who was almoſt his Contempo- 
rary, accuſeth him — lying in ſeveral Places; and ſays, that he doth not de- 
ſerve any Credit. Antigonus Caryſtius, who lived in the Time of Prolemy 
« Philacelpbus, re repeaterh the Charge of Ariflatle, that he frequently lech 
«* And Plufarch, in his Lite of Jy ee ſeveral times calls him-a van Man 
and notorious Liar. Lucian and Arrian repreſent him as an Author not to 
© be depended on. And, finally, Phetius himſelf obſerveth, that he accuſed 
is Herodatus and others of relating Fables, a Crime he was moſt notoriouſly 
* chargeable with. And, among the Moderns, Scaliger calls him the little 
* ridiculous Greek, who did not care what he ſaid, 10 he did but contradict 
&« Herodotus. t 

His Apologiſts, indeed, as Stephens and Aaken, alledge that theſe Accu- 
fations of the Ancients chiefly refer to his Indian Hiſtory, and the monſtrous 
Accounts which he gave of the different Species and Tribes of Monſters, 
which muſt have been judged to be Abſurdities and Fictions in Natural 
|. Hiſtory, And yet allowing that theſe were the Falſehoods chiefly imputed 
- to him, yet, ſince he related theſe Oriental Wonders, as what he had either 
ſeen himſelf, or had the Accounts of them from Eye-witneſles, this muſt 
demonſtrate him to have been either a very fabulous, or a very credulous 
| Perſon, When he relateth ſuch incredible Wonders, even concerning his 

own Ape, anda Country he pretended in Part to have ſeen; how can he 
be depended on, in giving an Account of the very Primordig of the Aſſyrian 
Monarchy, when he i is not to be truſted, as to the n of his own Age:? 


2 2 8 eee 2. I (hall 
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* Hz tantopere jadatæ Antiquitates totum ſuum Pondus & Certitudinem, ab uno 0 Ctefid a, 
Authore ut poſtea patebit, leviſſimo, derivant. Jemeſon. Ppicileg, P. 54. 

T Vid. Stephens. Ctefias, in the Edit. of Herodotus. 
1 Vid, — Hiſt. Libr. Book 1. Sect. 30. Vol. II. 
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2. 1 hall neut enquire Wai have and dne only igina Author) 
whether there could be any Materials for Records of ſuch a dank dle Nature, 
as to laſt from the Day s of Ninus to the Reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, ſo *Y 
to be legible at that Time? This is one Rule of Criticiſm forinerly hit 
down; for this would be'a Space of near Two thouſand Years. We have 
(I think) from this Confideration, a violent Preſumption, that there could 
| have been no Afyrian Records in their Originals, from which theſe ExtraQty 
aig rt po be made. And, if he could not have Acceſs to the O 
Dependence on the Antiguity or Veracity of his Me. 
moirs. The Copies, which he ſaw; might, for any Thing we know, not 
have been a Century old. If he did not tranſcribe from Originals, the Copies 
might have paſſed thro' the Hands of many Editors, as little ſcrupulous, as 
we ſuſpect (cas himſelf to have been; and we are under no Ty of 
ſuppoſing him to have been the firſt Author of Fables in the Ea. 
3. Another Enquiry, according to our Rules of Criticiſm propoſed for 
judging of an ancient Writer, is this, Is there any Probability that Ces 
« ſhould ever have ſeen any of theſe Original Afyrian Records, even on the 
« Suppoſition that there ever had been any of theſe remote Ages F“ I think 
not. He was a very 2 Authority to rely on, in all Reſpe&ts. He 
was a Foreigner, and not likely to be acquainted with the ancient Aſſyrian = 
Tongue. He was a Mogern, in Compariſon of the Ages of which he wrote; 
fo that he could have little Help in explaining any Obſcurities, or Intricacies 
in old Records by any Traditions. He lived but ſeventeen Years in Perfjia, 
and was, during all that Time, a Phyſician, Attendant on the Perfian Court 
and Royal Family. He was not, therefore, like to have much Leiſure, to 
travel very far from the Reſidence of the Court. Nor to have the Opportu: | 
nity of viſiting the Ruins of Nineveb, or other ancient Palaces, or Temples, 
to get Intelligence of any Records, Columns: or Inſcriptions, which me be 
buried in thoſe magnificent Ruins. 

Again; according to C?efias's own Ach Sardanapalus burt the ancient 
Palace of Nineveb, where his Anceſtors had fo long refided, with all his 
Treaſures depoſited therein. So that the Conquerors could not have an Op» 
portunity of preſerving many Records, had they had any ſuch Curiofity. As 
the Palace would have been the likelieſt Repofitory for fuch venerable Monu- 
ments, they muſt all have periſhed in that Conflagration. And all other 
Hiſtorians agree, that Nineveb was burnt to the Ground, and reduced to 
utter Ruins by the Conquerors; whoever they were, and in whatever Age that 
Cataſtrophe happened. Now, if all the Temples and Public Buildings, 8 
well as — Royal Palace, were converted into one Heap of Deſolation, it 1s 
| reaſonable to ſuppoſe that no Records could eſcape the Flames, or the other 

Havock of a deſtroying, exaſperated, victorious Army. 

43. More fully to clear this Point, I obſerve, that there is no Probability 


that the Conquerors — new Maſters of the Ahrian Empire would 8 
mich 
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much. Care of the Genealogies of the ancient Line of the former Kings, to 
which they were no way related in Blood: Or that they would have any 
Concern to preſerve the Records. of the great Actions of the ancient Princes 
of the conquered Countries. If they had not periſhed in the Conflagration 
of the ancient. Palaces or Temples, yet they would have been utterly diſre- 
garded, and even deſpiſed. by the Conquerors. They not only ſet up new Fa- 
milies, but even new Nations, whoſe Glory was no way connected with that 
of the ancient Line. On the contrary, they might affect to expunge their 
Memory, leſt they ſhould eclipſe the Succeflor's Glory. Syncellus ſeemeth 
to aſſign this as the Cauſe of the Scantineſs of the Aſyrian Records, before 
the Ara of Nabonaſſar, even the Envy of Nabonaſſar himſelf, who, as Syn- 
cellus* inſinuateth, deſtroyed the Records of fortner Reigns, that the Na- 
« tional Accounts might begin from himſelf.” This Hint however implies 


dat Syncellus believed the Afyrian Memoirs were very ſeanty ; I believe ſo, 


with Syncellus, but I aſſign their Poverty of Records to anothei Cauſe, namely, 
that they had no competent Knowledge, till a little before Nabonaſſar's 
Reign, of the Uſe of Letters in Aria. Now, tho' Syncellus ſeems. to cite 
this Account from Polyb;/tor and Beroſus, yet as. Perizonius juſtly obſerves, it 
muſt be a. vain Attempt, by this mean, to hope to blot out the Memory of 
the former Kings. For thoſe who were his near Predeceſſors muſt be too 
perfectly in Men's Memories to be expunged by ſuch an arbitrary, envious 
Act; and would be eaſily recovered after his Death. + But J queſtion not 
that the Scantineſs of their Records before Nabonaſſar, and the Series of their 
Hiſtory from his Reign, was owing, and is to be aſcribed to the Reaſon we 
2 ſuggeſted, via. their having no Writing much, if any Time, before that 
eign. 1 VV | Eg 
5. In Reality we find no Curioſity about Records among ancient Con- 
querors, till the Days of Cambyſes the Son of Cyrus ; who is the firſt Con- 
quetor, mentioned in Hiſtory, for valuing this Kind of Royal Plunder, 
when he carried away the Egyptian Records. What might put Cambyſes upon 
tis new Curioſity is not related, and therefore nothing but Conjecture can 
be offered upon it. But I think it might probably be owing to that Know- 
ledge which the Babylonians had acquired from the Hebreus, in Antiquity, 
during the ſeventy Vears Captivity; and eſpecially as Daniel had been ſo long 
a great Miniſter for ſeveral ſucceſſive Reigns. He continued even to the 
Days of Cyrus, who had been an active General in the Days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar himſelf in the Median Army, in. Alliance with the Babylonians againſt. 
Aria; and fo Daniel might have been well known to Cyras, and perhaps 
Now the Jeuiſb Captives might have ſome Copies: of the. Rextateuch, or 
the other. Fewiſh Scriptures, very probably, in their own Keeping, as 
— — — aniel, 


,. Syncell. Chronogr. p. 205. Tag pages Tov vpe Jo BagiAzuy dpαiꝙAbt, ut ita eſſet ab ipſo 
b #capituncis ay KMA, Bigiatov. wa. eee. | | | | 
T Perixon. Origin. Babylon. p. 338. 
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Daribl, and fone 
garded them. Hereby I of 5s Captives, being ſome of them the 
greateſt Men, in 9 — Empire, for Learning as well as Power „might im- 
part confidertble: Knowledge! 85 Chronology and Hiſtory to the- inquiſitive 
Chaldeans and Peruns. Nor is it any Wonder that the greateſt Natives 
ſhould be proud to learn from Prime asien And it is partieularly re- 
Walde that Daniel was always in Danger, when the wiſe Men of Buhl 
were ſo, by the capricious Edicts of thoſe arbitrary Monarchs, if wu Tor- 
| got a Dream, or wanted an Interpretation, zor the like. 
Daniel or the other Captives might inform them that they had very an- 
; che Books and Records among them, out of which they collected fach a 
diſtinct Knowledge of all Things from the Beginning of the World; —and 
this might put Cambyſts on this Kind of Curiofity, in his Egyptian Expedi- 
non. Bat there was no Curioſity of this Kind at the taking of Fer lin, 
of which there is any Hint in the Hebrew Scriptures, which (probably) 
would have been mentioned, had there been any ſuch Thing. The City 
and Temple were indeed ſpoiled, the Gold and Silver, the Treaſures and 
Veſſels that were of Value, either for the Curioſity of their "Workmanſhip, 
or the Coſtlineſs of their Materials, were ſeized as Royal Plunder; but no 
Notice is taken of their carrying away even one Copy of the Law, or r any 
other Records, or National Memoirs. — © 
Now, as Nineveb was taken by the ſame Conquerors, and: ſoiwe Year 
dee Feruſalem, if they had begun to ſet a Value on this Kind of Spoils, as 
at Nineveh, they would not have been like to have diſcontinued this Royal 
Curioſity fo ſoon, when the fame Confederates came againſt Feruſalum, which 
Was alſo the Capital of a very remarkable Monarchy. I therefore conclude | 
that, fince there were no Records enquired after at Jeruſalem, which was 
foon after the taking of Nineveb, fo there were none ſought for, or preſerved 
in the Deſtruction of Nineveb ; and then-there could be no authentic ones, 
fo many Ages after, from which e could extract "= TO of the pri- 
mitive Affairs of Afpria. 
6. The Hiſtory of Ctefias is ſo nine that it cannot be allowed to have 
been extracted from any genuine, or even very ancient Records. For Fables 
themſelves could not have been fo bold at firſt, as to be ſo obviouſly repug - 
nant to the Courſe of Nature. But the Actions of Ninus and Semiramis are 
abſolutely incongruous to the Courſe of Nature; becauſe they are unſynchro- 
nal to the Age of the World, when they are faid to have happened. By 
the thirty Succeſſions from Ninyas, according to Ctefias s OWN * 
which took up above 1300 Years to Sardanapalus, it will bring Ninus's Reign 
to about the Age after Nimrod, according to the Chronology of Meſes. But 
it is plain that ſuch great Armies in that Age of the World, ſo near the 
Flood, were impoſſible ; and therefore Cefias could not extract his Narra- 


tions from any genuine! Records. And this 1 is another Rule of _ by 
whic 
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which we muſt judge of the Authenticity of any ancient Hiſtoty, its being 
congruous, or repugnant, to the natural Circumſtances of the Age, concern- 


ing whoſe Affairs it treateth. The Hiſtory of the Mirian Empire begin- 
ans from the Infancy of the new World... after Ks — — ac- 
cording to the Computations of Crefias, compared with the Chronology of 
Moſes. And yet its Armies and its Works were of ſtupendous Number and 
Magnitude even at the Beginningngg. WEE -- 
It muſt be ever remembered that all thoſe Writers, who have endeavoured 

to aſcertain the Arian ' Chronology, have attempted it by. ſynchronizing it 
with the 1Moſarc Story.  Cteſzas and every other profane Writer were igno- 
rant of the Diſtance from the general Deluge; and fo they perceived no Ab- 
ſurdity in their enormous Numbers in their Armies, or Populouſneſs, or Mag- 
nitude of their Cities, in the Age of Minus, any more than in that of Sarda- 
napalus, or Cyrus, or Xerxes.” But one would think that thoſe who, by count- 
ing the Years of the 30 Succeſſions upwatds from the Fall of the Aſyrian Em- 
pire under Sardanapalus, to its Riſe under Nerius, of above thirteen hundred 
Years Continuance ;—one would think, I ſay, that they could not avoid diſ- 
cerning the Inconſiſtency of the Numbers in the Mhrian Armies with the 
then unpeopled State of the World; not 300 Years after the Deluge, accord-- 
ing to Moſes.—— And yet, according to the learned and laborious Jeſuit. 
Petavius, Belus was the Nimrod of Moſes; who, after a Reign of 65 Years, 
was ſucceeded by Ninus, the Builder of Nineveb, to which City he removed 
the Seat of his Empire from Babylon. That this Prince, after many Wars and 
great Conqueſts, died in the 52d Year of his Reign ; and was ſucceeded by 
that matchleſs Virago Semiramis, who reigned 42 Years. Petavius calculates 
that Semiramis begun to reign An. Mundi 2006, which was but 3 50 Years 
after the Flood, and that Abraham was born in the 23d Vear of her Reign.“ 
Now we know from Moſes that Abraham was 7 5 Years old, when he re- 
moved from Haran to Canaan; and he found that fine Country ſo thinly in- 
habited at that Time, that ſcarce half the Grounds were taken up in priyate 
Property. But, on the contrary, great Families, with numerous Flocks 
and Herds, would eafily ſettle almoſt in any Tract of it, without giving the 
leaſt apparent Umbrage to any of 'the native Inhabitants: So we. tind, Gen. 
x11. 6, 8, 9. that Abraham with all his Subſtance moved to any different Set- 
tlements. Again, Gen. xiii. 9. Abrabam put Tot in Mind that the whole 
Country was before them, that is, Room enough in any Part of it, to ſettle 
without Diſturbance or Offence to the Natives. But, if Abraham was born 
in the 23d Year of the Reign of Semiramis, then Nimuws's vaſt Armies muft 
have been raiſed, ſuppoſe 20 or 30 Vears before that Monarch's Death; 
which would be above co Years before the Birth of Ahrabam, which is 125 
Years before he came into Canaan, + 24 


bs Petav, Raticnarium Temp. Part I. Lib. I. cap. 2. 
T Vid, Petav, Ratimar, Lib, I. c. 2. 
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1 utterly Incredible that, hen the World was fo thinly inhabited, even 
in the beſt: — ſuch vaſt Numbers of Mank ind hold be enflaved to 
one Potentate;; and ſent out on the deſtructive Errands of his private Ambi- 
tion. For there muſt have been à vaſt Extent of Country, ſtretching from 
_ any Border of that Empire, convenient enough Tor Horan. to, Ang; ſettling 
"Wh with Liberty and ION and Plenty. 

But, oro anion all theſe Incongruities| to [the Age * tha. World. 
which demonſträte that there could be no authentic, contemporary Re. 
cords, which Ctefias could make uſe of, or any genuine Copies of hn Ori- 
 ginals ; yet We as _ by Diodoru Stculus Ul faithful e 74 related 
as followeth.. 

 Ninus, the firſt Ari, rian Naeh dente 1 in Hiſtory, being of a very 
military Temper, and ambitious of Glory, raiſed a gallant Army, and making 
an Alliance with Arieus King of Arabia, which was then full of brave Men, 
the Confederate Army, under the Command of Ninus, firſt invaded and 
ſubdued Babylonia, then Media, which he alſo conquered and reduced to a 
Province. He afterwards marched thro' all the Aſiatic Nations; which in 
ſeventeen Years he conquered; all except Bactria and India. He over- ran all 
the Countries bordering on the Mediterranean with the Continent of Egypt, 
Plænicia, all the Leſſer Aſia, and the Provinces adjacent to the Caſpian. 
After which he undertook his Bacrrian Expedition, for which he prepared 
an Army of 1,700,c00. Foot, 210,c00 Horſe, 10,600 armed or hooked 
| Chariots. With theſe formidable Forces he invaded Oxyartes King of Bactria. 
The Bactrian Monarch came againſt the Invader with an Army of 400,000 
Men, which were at laſt defeated, the Capital taken, and the conquared Coun- 
try regulated into another Province. | 

Semiramis, who was the great Coodjutrix, 200 Alete the Shocefior to 
Ninus in the Empire, was ſtill more famous for greater and more enormous 
Works and Wars than Ninus himſelf. —Firſt, as to her Works ;—She buried 
her Huſband Ninus in the Royal Palace, and raiſed over him a Mount of 
Earth for his Monument, nine F urlongs s in Height, and ten in Breadth, 
which in the Plains of the Eupbrates looked like a Citadel. 

N. B. Beſides the incredible Dimenſion of this Tomb, here is an obvious 
- Abſurdity in the Geography, and therefore not extracted from, or recorded 
by any Contemporary or National Writer ; nor had Ctefias-ever ſeen the Ruins 
of Nineveb, ſinee all Geographers agree that Nineveh ſtood on the Tigris, not 
the Eupbrates. Could any Engliſh Writer ſay, that the magnificent Spites of 
London make a beautiful Appearance on the Banks of the Severn, the Merſey, 
or the Tyne? Again; her high aſpiring Temper, ever aiming at ſuperlative 
Glory, put her next upon building a new City, even Babylon, which was on 
the Euphrates, as well as Nineveb. 1 

Tbis 


Diador. Sic. Lib. II. cap. I 
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, _ CHIEFLY RELIGTOUS. 113 
This was, forſooth, to outſhine Nineveb. She collected for this great Un- 
dertaking two Millions of Workmen : She encompaſſed this new City with 
a Wall of 360 Furlongs. And, as Ninuss Wall was only of that Breadth, 
that three Chariots might be driven upon it abreaſt ; thoſe of Babylon, would, 
with equal Conveniency, admit of fx. And, for the greater Order and Ex- 
pedition, ſhe committed the Care and Inſpection of a Furlong to each of her 
principal Officers. By which methodical Management this ſtupendous City 
was finiſhed in one Year, —Here again we have another incredible Abſurdity, 
of which we have no Imitation in all Hiſtory ; namely, that one Prince ſhould | 
build ſo great a City as Nineveh; and that the Succeſſor of the ſame Prince 
| ſhould ſet up another for the Capital of the ſame Empire; and that even on 
the ſame River, when the firſt was entirely new, and but built and peopled 
about half an Age before. But, indeed, all the Hiſtory of this Heroine, as 
wrote by this Cnidian Fabuliſt, is laid fo thick with Wonders, that one knows 
not where to pauſe for Admiration. She then proceeded, as another Sample 
of the Abſurdity of her Taſte, to erect a Bridge over the narroweſt Part of 
the Eupbrates, no leſs than five Furlongs in Length, at each End of which, 
| ſhe raiſed a magnificent Palace of ſtupendous Beauty and Dimenſion, the one 
being forty, and the other thirty Furlongs in Circumference ; what a Profu- 
fion, and what Folly of Building was here, to raiſe #200 ſuch Palaces of ſuch 
monſtrous Dimenſions, ſo near each other, as at the two Ends of the ſame 
Bridge, to entertain and lodge one vain Woman? There never was any Pa- 
rallel to this Vanity. One Alexandria fitted the Line of the Prolemies in 
Egypt ; and Thebes and Memphis, all the preceding Maſters of that Monar- 
chy ; one- Rome fitted the Conquerors of the World, as their Principal Impe- 
rial Seats, when the World was far more populous than it was poflible to 
have been in Semiramts's Age. But, as this prodigious Woman would leave 
nothing for any new Prince to undertake; ſhe, according to Ctefias, dug a 
quadrangular Baſon of near forty Miles ſquare, into which ſhe turned the 
Waters of the Euphrates; and hereby having made the Channel dry, ſhe 
built an extraordinary Vault for a ſubterraneous Communication betwixt 
the two Palaces; finiſhed like all her other Works, with conſummate Art, 
and matchleſs Profuſion; and then ſhe permitted the River to flow over it 
again, that ſhe might go from Palace to Palace, without the Trouble of paſ- 
ting the River. When all her mighty Works were finiſhed, her reſtleſs Am- 
bition prompted her to Far ; ſhe marched into the Field with a prodigious 
Army of above three Millions of Foot, 200,000 Horſe, or 500,000, as it 
is in the Margin of Diodorus, 100,000 Chariots, and 100,000 Men mounted 
on Camels, with Swords four Cubits long: She had along with this enormous 
Army, a great Number of counterfeit Elephants, for the making of which 
ſhe provided Three hundred thouſand black Oxen, which were flayed, and 
then ſtitched and ſtuffed in ſuch a manner, as to appear at a Diſtance, real 
Elephants. For each of theſe ſhe provided a Man to govern them, and a 
Vol. II. . * Camel 
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Camel to draw them. What a formidable Parade was all this? She had 
alſo 2000 Boats for the Navigation of the Indus, and paſſing her Forces over 
that River. But, as nothing is difficult to an Author who hath not Truth 
to take Care of, our Father of Oriental Fables, Ctgſias, ſoon finds an Adver- 
ſary to encounter her. Stabrobates, the Indian Monarch, ſpeedily raiſed an 
Army, far greater than that of Semiramis. He had 4000 Boats againſt her 
2000, and doubtleſs every Thing proportionable. And the Event is related 
to have been anſwerable to his Preparations; for he defeated her in a deciſive 
Action, in which ſhe loſt one third of her Force. 
The Uſe I make of this long Detail of Particulars from D:odorus Siculus, 
is this, namely, to ſhew that this whole Account is ſo unnatural in Point of 
Numbers, for the Age of the World, when this Tranſaction is ſuppoſed, ac- 
_ cording to Czefias's Reckoning, to have been done; that it may be proved, 
from this Circumſtance, that it could not have been drawn or-copied from 
any Original authentic Records. The Story carrieth its own Confutation in 
it, by ſuch injudicious and unpardonable Anachroniſms. Contemporary Wri- 
ters on the Battles of Creſſy and Poictiers in Edward IIIs Time, or Agincourt 
in Henry Vth's Time, or Blenbeim and Ramillies, in Queen Anne's Time, may 
perhaps differ 5000 or 10,000 Men in their Accounts of the Armies, or of the | 
= | Loffes in thoſe ſeveral Actions. But, if we ſhould meet with a Record, 
odr an Hiſtorign that ſhould aſſert the Difference to be a Million or 
Mt two Millions of Men, we ſhould immediately deſpiſe ſuch a Fabuliſt ; 
| becauſe ſuch Armies are known to be egregioufly uncommon ; and yet 
they are not impoſſible, as in the Aſſyrian Armies in that Age, according to 
Ctefias.. But it is utterly impoſſible, in the Courſe of Nature, that there ſhould 
have been Armies long before the Birth of Abraham, before the 3ooth Year 
after the Deluge, conſiſting of two Millions of Men, as in Ninuss Army; 
_ oppoſed by perhaps half as many, as that of the Bactrians, in one Tract or 
Corner of Aja; and that, about the Birth of Abraham, Semiramis ſhould 
have any Army of four Millions of Men; and the Indian Forces be ſtill more 
numerous than her's ; even above eight Millions of People in Arms; beſides 
all the Multitudes, which muſt have been neceffarily employed in Agricul- 
ture, Paſturage, and all the domeſtic Arts and Occupations of human Life; 
and the Women and Children unable to bear Arms, or inſufficient to manage 
the Grounds.—Now Ceefias as much inſiſts on the Veracity of theſe enormous, 
incredible Calculations, as he doth on the very Being of theſe Princes; and 
| therefore had he had any genuine Records, the Numbers muſt have been as 
much a Part of the Records, as either the Names or Wars of theſe Monarchs, 
And, as the Numbers were impoſſible in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, at 
that Time, there could be no ſuch genuine Regiſter ; nor could a Writer 
then have eaſily ſtretched his Imagination, to dream of Armies ſo mon- 
ftrous ——Again ; this Author inſiſts as much on the Succeſſion of thirty Ge- 
nerations from Ninyas to Sardanapalus, as on the Event of his Fall, and the Fall 
of Nineveb with him. And therefore Minus muſt have lived in the r 
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Ages near the Flood; for this Succeflion was of above 1300 Years Conti- 


, 


' nuance: And then his Hiſtory muſt be unavoidably loaded with this Abſur- 


dity of unſpncbronal Numbers, in the Armies for that Age of the World. For 
theſe Armies muſt, probably, be equal to the Sum Total of the whole Hu- 


man Race at that Time. e e ee 
7. The Cuidian Fables are as unnatural and inconſiſtent in the Progreſs, as 


they are in their Beg:nnings. The Succeſſors of Ninus and Semiramis are as 
much Wonders of Indolence and Inactivity, as they themſelves were of Spirit, 


Bravery and Enterpriſe. Creſias, as Diodorus quotes him, tells us (as I have 
juſt obſerved) that there was a regular Succeſſion of Hereditary Monarchs 


from Father to Son, of thirty Generations ; who held the Empire of Aſia 


1360 Years. Now there are ſuch groſs Incongruities to Nature, in the whole 
Story of this Succeſſion, that it cannot be allowed to have any Appearance 


of Truth; and therefore could not be derived from any genuine Records 


whatſoever, It is repugnant to all Probability, that a Race of Princes, in 
thirty Succeſſions, ſhould continue for 1360 Years, without any one memo- 


table Action or Event, in all that Length of Time; when they muſt one 


with another have reigned about 45 Years apiece ; for 30 x 45 = 13 50. 


That they ſhould build no Cities, make no Wars, gain no Countries, loſe no 


tributary Provinces, nor be any one of them memorable, either for one ſin- 
gle Inſtance of eminent Succeſs, or one ſignal Misfortune : This is entirely 
incredible! There is no Parallel to this ſtrange Series of Things, in any au- 
thentic Hiſtory whatſoever. And yet Human Paſſions are ſo much alike 
in all Ages, that we have the utmoſt Reaſon to believe that Things in the 


Times paſt, muſt have had ſome Reſemblance to what we ſee in theſe latter 5 | 


Ages; and that they would have recorded them Zhen, as well as now, if they 
had had Writing among them. In ſo long a Succeſſion of Princes, ſome 
would have been active and ambitious, as well as others indolent and luxu- 
rious; ſome would have been oppreſſive in Power, as well as others humane 


and generous. Some would have had the Virtues of mild Popularity, others 


thoſe of enterpriſing and adventurous Courage; which muſt have occaſioned 


ſome Changes and Convulſions in the Body of ſo unweildy an Empire. Some- - 


times it has happened that a lazy Heir has ſlumbered on an active Father's 
Throne; and a Conqueror or Politician has left an efferninate Drone behind 
him. As the ſoft Belſhazzar ſoon ſucceeded the great Nebuchadnezzar. 


Sometimes a great Conqueror is ſucceeded by a Prince with a peculiar Genius 


tor the Arts of Peace ; to poliſh a Land, after the Roughneſs of War. As 
the polite Solomon followed the heroic David. Sometimes a good Father 


leaves a wicked Son, as Feboſbaphat did Feboram; and, on the contrary, a 


Profligate Father leaves a pious Succeſſor, as Abaz had Hezekiah, and Am- 
mon, Fofiah. All this Variety is agreeable to Nature and the Courſe of Things. 


And thus it has been, in all Fimes, of which we have any authentic 


Hiſtory. But nothing like theſe natural Differences appears in theſe fabled 
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Aſfrian Memoirs of Crefias, But one unnnturul, uniform Series of Indo- 
lence, Luxury and Tyranny diſgraced the World, for long 1300 Years; and 
yet no Inſurrection within, or Invaſion from Without, diſturbed their floth- 
ful Peace. During all this tedious Round of Ages, the inſlaved World bore 
the Coward's Yoke ; Heroes at home obſequiouſly executed the ignominious 
Commands of effeminate Monſters, who did themſelves no one Action worth 
- the Sun's ſhining upon. The neighbouring Nations in inactive Inſenſibility, 
dragged the reproachful Chain from Age to Age; tho they had neither Cou- 
rage nor Council to be apprehenſive of in thoſe ſoft Princes. They obeyed a 
Ninyas as they did a Ninus, and trembled at the deſpicable Lan of a 
Throne, who never ſaw any Thing but an Eunuch, or an Harlot.— Theſe 
Things never could be Facts; it outrageth the common Senſe of Mankind 
to propoſe them to our Belief ; and therefore there could be no e Re- 
cords from which Cze/ias could extract tgem. 
8. It is not any great Wonder that, in a vain Project for Fame as an Hiſto- 
rian, Czefias ſhould invent a fabulous Series of Kings, when he had no genuine 
Catalogue to make uſe of. He had, moſt likely, heard of Herodotus before 
he left the Leſer Afia; and probably he finiſhed his own Work after his Re- 
turn; for he was but ſeventeen Years in Pena. And, as his Hahcarnaſſean = 
| Neighbour had acquired ſo great a Fame, by his travelling Hiſtory, our Au- 
thor might have an Ambition to emulate the great Reputation of Herodotus, 
by his own Oriental Fictions. He had a Mind to write ſomething in Greet 
for the Entertainment af his wondering Countrymen; and he could not be 
apprehenſive that the Defe& of his Evidences and Vouchers, could be liable to 
a ſevere Examination, in ſo remote a Country and Age. —He had, therefore, 
the Preſumption to forge that admired Series of Falſchoods, which have circu- 
lated ever ſince, and which have fed the Curioſity of all the Hiſtoric World, 
fince that Time. Tho', if they had been read with due Critical Care and 
Skill, they muſt have given them a Diſguſt, inſtead of an Entertainment. 
It may be alſo obſerved that the Taſte of that Age did not lead Men, in Hiſto- 
rical Matters, to be very ſcrupulous about Evidence ; except where ſome In- 
tereſt was concerned. They had been much uſed to have their Hiſtorians | 
chiefly among the Poets; and, when they began to write in Proſe, they rea- 
dily entertained any Thing that was well wrote, when Hiſtory was fo new. 
Criticiſm in Things is a later Improvement. Elegancy i in Style and Compoli- 
tion was the Taſte of his Age. And, tho' Xenophon may be an Exception, 
yet his was a Hiſtory of his own Perſonal Knowledge ; and many came back 
with him to Greece, who were Witneſſes of the ſeveral Incidents and Con- 
tingences of the whole Expedition, which required Exactneſs in Xenophon. 
I think we have clear Inſtances of a like impudent Artifice, either for ag- 
grandizing the Author, or his Country, in much later Times. The pom- 
pous Catalogue of the Britiſh Monarchs from Brutus the Trojan Prince, in 


_ fixty-three Succeſſions down to Caſſibilan, who governed Britain at the Ti = 
of 
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of Julius Geſar's Invaſion, is generally allowed to be a Forgery of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. There were no Letters in Britain till after Julius Cæſar's 
Time. For the Romans introduced this Knowledge both into Germany, 
Gaul, and Britain, and the other Northern Nations of Europe; as the learned 
Biſhop Stillingfleet obſerveth, All their Antiquities are to be conſidered un- 
« der the Notion of Impoſtures. Not (ſays he) that I think, thoſe Nations 
« had lain in a perpetual Sleep, till the Romans awaked them into ſome Civi- 
« lity, but that they had no certain Way of conveying down the Tranſactions 
« of their own and former Times, to the View of Poſterity.“ And the 
Lifts of the Scottiſb Princes were doubtleſs from a like fabled Original. They 
were forged in ſome obſcure Monaſtery; and perhaps at laſt copied from ſuch 
Originals, by ſome Predeceſſor of Hector Boetius, as from ancient Records. 
Now, from theſe comparatively recent, and undenied Forgeries, we may be 
induced to ſuſpect the like, in the remote Antiquities of Aſyria, Egypt, Si- 
cyon, &c. And, when a vain, mendacious Writer happens to reſolve to draw 
up an Hiſtory of fuch Ages, for which he has no competent Materials, it is 
equally eaſy to forge Actors as Actions. But, when the Actions are of ſuch 
2 Nature, as cannot be in any Confiſtency with the common Courſe of Things, 
or any other authentic Memoirs; it is reaſonable to conclude that the whole 
is a Fable, both as to the Actors and their Exploits too. If I cannot believe 
that Semiramis had four Millions of Men in Arms, why ſhould J believe either 
her Age or Being? I own, indeed, there might be Inhabitants in Aſyria at 
that Time; but there were no Hiſtoriaus in that Age, to acquaint us who or 
what they were; and we are ſure they could not be as Cteſias repreſents them, 
at the Time when he ſays Ninus lived, which was about 1400 Years before 
the Fall of Nineveb. | | | 
9. The manifeſt Ignorance of Ctefias as to the late} Tranſactions of the 
Aſſyrian Monarchy, which were certainly within Hiſtoric Time, demon- 
ſtrates either that he had no Acceſs to genuine Records, or that he did not 
regard them. There was a Succeſſion of great Princes from. Pul or Belus 
to the Deſtruction of Nineveb, which is regularly ſet down in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and almoſt every Reign is diſtinguiſhed with great Actions, one 
following another, in very natural Order. One Conqueſt prepared for an- 
other; and one independent Country being added to the Territories of the 
conquering Nation, made it gradually ſtronger; which naturally prompted 
the ſucceeding Monarchs to aſpire after a larger Extent of Dominion, as they 
became gradually fit for new and greater Undertakings. This is all a very 
natural, progreſſive Hiſtory in the Old Teſtament, and worthy of Attention. 
from its natural Probability, But, of all theſe great ſucceſſive Princes, Ctefias 
appears to have been entirely ignorant, even of their very Names as well as 
Actions; as it is obſerved by Sir Tahm Marſham, Profeſſor Fameſon, and Sir 
Jac Newton, He aſcribes all the memorable Events of the Aſyrian Empire 
| | DO. to: 


* Stilling, Origin, Sacr, p. 96. 4th Edit. 
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to Ninus and Semfraniis. The Building the two great Cities Nineveb and 
5 Babylon, which is moſt unnatural Work for two ſucceffive Reigns ; and all 
the Conqueſts, ſo rapid and fo extenſive, which not only laid the Foundz. 
tions, but fixed the Boundaries of the Aſſyrian Greatneſs ; every Scene of 
War, and Improvement in Peace, were crowded into theſe two ancient 
Reigns. | This is Hiſtory without any Parallel; for, tho” Alexander conguered 
much, yet he built but little; and, tho' his ViQories were impetuous and 
extenſive, yet its Extent was owing chiefly to his Conqueſt of the Perſan 
Monarchy, which was itſelf of ſuch Extent before. He placed, as I have 
already noted, theſe two Reigns which were in the Beginning of the Empire, 
thirty Generations, or 1360 Years before the Fall of Nineveb. And again; 
“ The Fall of that Capital he places about 300 Years before the Reigns of 
« Aftibares and Nebuchatnezzar, who deſtroyed it.” «x 
If we confider the Age of Ctefaas, when he lived, and the true Time of 
tel Deſtruction of Ninevcb, it will give us a worſe Idea of Ctefias's Honeſty, 
than even of his Capacity and Intelligence. Nineveb was taken by the Meges 
and Babylonians in Confederacy, in the Youth of Nebuchadnezzar, about 
An. Nabonaſ. 140, as the great Newton calculateth. This could be but about 
200 Years before the Reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, when Cefias flouriſhed; 
and, during all which Time, and many Years before, Writing was well known 
there. Is it not infinitely ſurprizing that he, who pretended to be an Hiſto- | 
rian, ſhould be fo unacquainted with the Times neareſt to his own Age; and 
yet ſhould be ſo punctually informed in the moſt diſtant Primordia of the 
Aſyrian Monarchy ? 
It might be, in the Courſe of Nature, poſſible that a Youth of Quality 
might, at 16 Years of Age, have been at the Siege of Nineveh, and at 70 
Years old, relate the Story of that memorable Siege of his own Know- 
ledge, to ſome of his own Grandchildren; as particularly to one of 
the younger Sort; who might at ſeventy, at ſecond-hand, repeat the 
ſame Story, as what he had heard from his Grandfather, And he 
might relate it to a Grandchild of the ſame Age, viz. about fixteen, 
who might relate it to Ctefas himſelf. — Cyrus himſelf muſt have been 
apprized of the Circumſtances of this famous Siege, in his Youth, He 
might very well be ſuppoſed to relate the Story to Darius Hyſftaſpes, who 
might relate it to Longimanus, and he to Mnemon, in whoſe Court our Au- 
| thor lived for ſeveral Years; and where the three remarkable Sieges of Ni- 
neveb, Feruſalem, and Babylon, muſt have been much ſpoke of by old Officers. 
They might alſo have had ſeveral Trophies, or other Honorary Spoils taken 
at Nzneveh, preſerved in their Families, which would keep up the Memo- 
rial of that War. | 
The Wars of the Heroic Houſe of Naſſau, in the Netherlands ; our Mili- 


tary Actions in Queen Elizabeth 's Reign, by Sea and Land, are natural . 
| . if 


# Newt. Afhr. Empire. p. 267. 8vo Edit, 
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the more recent Glories of Turenne, or Marlborough's Wars. And no doubt 


there is a Series of noble Remarks from Maſters to Scholars in War, which- 


keep great, tho” diſtant Tranſactions longer freſh in Memory. Thus the 


Duke of Marlborough might have heard the Marſhal de Turenne talk of the 
| Stratagem or Bravery of the old Princes of Orange; be might (probably) 


have communicated thoſe ſpiriting Obſervations to the Earl of Stairs, who 
may have:imparted them to our young Hero, His Royal Highneſs the Duke 


of Cumberland. Hereby memorable Actions are more perfectly preſerved a a 


longer Time among great Men, and in the Courts of Princes. Our Author. 
might many Ways have full Opportunities of being informed, as to the 
' Time of that famous Event. I cannot therefore but ſuſpect that Ceſas has 
repreſented theſe Actions deſignedly, in order to give more of the Antique 
and Venerable to his Piece. _ = : $5 20 
I conclude now, upon the whole, that there were no Aſſyrian Records, or 
Authors much elder than the Ara of Nabonaſſar. There is but one pretended. 
ancient Author, and that one we have demonſtratively proved to be an inju- 


dicious, ignorant Counterfeit, and frontleſs Fabuliſt, who belies Nature, and: 


carrieth his own Confutation in almoſt every Article of Moment; all his 
Hiſtory being greatly improbable, and in many Parts impoſſible. 


| = > 8 us 
No Egyptian genuine Records of the Ancient. 


| COME next to enquire into the Antiquity of- the Egyptian Records. And, 


notwithſtanding the boaſted Longevity of that Empire, and the pretended 
Regularity of the Account of their Dynaſties ; I hope to prove the Founda- 
tion, on which this great Fabric ſtands, is extremely precarious. for want of 
Evidence, and even moſtly, fabulous. — My general Propoſition is, that 
there was no Knowledge of Alphabetical Writing in Egypt much ſooner than 
the Days of Solomon; and that: it is therefore highly probable, that there. 


were no Egyptian Hiſtories before that Time. 3 
There are but three Egyptian Hiſtorians of Note among the Pagan Wri- 
ters, the Knowledge whereof is come down to us. Herodotus, Manetho and 


Diodorus Siculus ; excepting Homer, who has preſerved ſome Sketches of 
ZE their Antiquities in his immortal Poems; and Eratoſthenes's Liſt of Kings. 


| Herodotus is the firſt, and the moſt- credible Writer of their Antiquities, . 
among the profane Authors. But, as Manetho is ſuppoſed to go higheſt up 


In the regular Accounts. of Time ; and to bring their Hiſtory down in the. 


moſt regular Order of Deſcents and Succeſſions; I ſhall in the Examination 
of the Egyptian Antiquities begin with him. . 


1189 
jects both for Meditation and Converſation, among Military Men; as well as 
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0 Masethe s Bgyptian Antiquities. ] ; 
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Mz NE ETHO was a lakes Petfoni, iſ lived in a very Ke hs and 

Court, namely, that of Ptolemy Philadelphus. From his Rank and Sta- 
tion, he may be allowed to have been well ſkilled in Egyptian Antiquities, 
He was a Native of the Country, nobly born, and the Chief of their Order 
of learned Men, being High-Prieſt of Heliopolis, Jegor luapen af xusgeus, Fe Chief 
 Prieft of their impure Sacra, as Syncellus calls him. He undertook this great 
Work of writing the ancient Hiſtory of Egypt, by Order of Prolemy, to whom 
he dedicated the Performance. He was an Auth well known among the 
Ancients, for he is frequently. mentioned and cited, by the beſt and oldeſt - 
Writers fince his Time, as Joſephus [ paſſim,] Plutarch de Jide & O firidt, 
Theophilus ad Antolychum, Tertullian, Porphyry de abſlinentia Animal. & Euſe- 
bius in Chronicis.* He was therefore in thoſe Times Mucn READ, and 
could not for that Reaſon, be £ As1LY miſcited, or miſrepreſented to ſerve 
any Intereſt or Party. 

And we have a very remarkable Account of him, particularly to the Pur- 
poſe of our preſent Inquiry ; relating to the Vouchers of his Hiſtory, and 
the Originals from which he took thoſe venerable or fabulous Egyptian An- 
tiquities. 

1 he great Euſe -bius expreſly tells us as to this, + « That Manetho the So. 
© bennite, who was High-Prieſt of their ſuperſtitious Sacra in Egypt under 
1 Ptolemy Philadelphus, from certain Columns, or Pillars, which were found 

8 hing i in the Land of Seriad, i Tov gnο& zeyueran iy yn enflad nen, drew his Hiſtories, 
e in which Columns, they lay, they were inſcribed in the Sacred Dialect, 
« and in Sacred Characters, by Thouth, the firſt Mercury; and, after the 
Flood were tranſlated iumwlacw, out of the Sacred Dialect into Greet, 
ein Sacred Letters kla ipryavemaus in Hieroglyphic Letters, and placed 
e by Agathodemon, the ſecond Mercury, the Father of T at, 1. the 
Books of the Adyta of the Egyptian Temples.” 

Our 
*Vaſſ. de Hiſtoric. Græc Lib. I. c. 3 


S Euſeb. Chronic. Græc. p. 6. Syncell. p. 40. 
Euſebius quotes this Work of Manetho thus: 


Ex r May 0 Toy ce Cen, 65 2770 ITros H ou 22 Ne epeO- 70 er » ar eic v 
Xenualiges, 5X Tov 2 yn fes ueilutuam Sh, lep ne. Jradexle Y iepoypagitos yk; 
Nat pevan, U bro You) Tov IF ewTWU pl dv, X) Ep pumeuleioov METH, TOY 2 £x THIS [pas 
J1axM:.Ts £15 THU S9 ̃ gun, Yea nds iD , 9 d rorebegν & B. Aν vio TW 
alu. Ts e]epo ippov wa de Tv Tar, iv Tos ddl Tov iepev dy iur. 


Our learned ee Suh os & 


429 w 


bis i, Ca c 

ſhall; [now apm a full. Examination of Manetho $ Vouchers for his 
11155 according. to this Fragment. rid 455 
(..) If there were any ancient Records of Egpptian Affairs, they muſt 
eicher have been thoſe which the later Writers profeſſed to make uſe of ; or 


they muſt. not. Now, if they were not the fame. which their moſt celebrated 


Authors profeſſed to make uſe of, particularly. Manetho, this is ſtumbling at 

the Threſhold. . For, if they had them, and yet did not, and would not, 
make uſe of them, it is a ſtrong Ground of Suſpicion, that they were of no 

Credit among themſelves ; which is equivalent to their own nei 
ment, that they had none authentic and genuine. 

(2. If they choſe to make uſe of ſome other Renee [hich they did 
name, viz. thoſe which they could but refer to, as only in one Hand, then 
this is a violent Preſumption that they forged theſe unknown Originals, 
And, if Manetho could forge Original Columns and Inſcriptions, we cannot 


rely on him for any other Matters he n whatever real Records he gt ; 


have Acceſs. to, beſides... 


(3: ) If, the "Ad vocates 1 Maneths's $- Bee, 
before. his Writing, ſhould inſiſt that there were then in Being the very ſame 
Records which = profeſſed to make uſe of; they muſt, I think, admit his 
Report concerning one Part as well as another ; ; or it cannot be Manetho's 
Original, Now there are theſe Particulars ee them, equally de 
in this Fragment. * 

(I.) Manetho's Originals e ot Pillars e before the Flod, 
Now it is utterly incredible that any doch Pillars ſhould be able to endure the 
impetuous Torrents of the Deluge; gb remain i/egib/e after the violent Erup- 
tion of Waters, and other Alterations in the Surface of the Earth by that ſtu- 
pendous Cataſtrophe. Theſe Pillars muſt have been rolled promiſcuouſly 
with the other Ruins, on the ſhattered Su rface of the Earth; and defaced 
and broken in the common Rubbiſh ; TP by the Agitation of the Waters, 
be buried deep in Mud and Ruins, th. as to be irrecoverably loſt. So that 


77117 


this Part of the Account of the Antiquity of Manetbo's Pillars muſt be given 


up; becauſe it muſt be impoſſible, that they could be legible in his Days. 


(2.) Theſe Columns were inſcribed by the firſt Mercury or Thoyth, as we, 


have ſaid, before the Flood. But, by — unanimous Conſent of all the pro- 
fane Authors, who have wrote on the Antiquities of Rgypl, this Hermes 


flouriſhed after the Flood, and therefore could. not be the Author of theſe 
And yet, as he was, according to them, the Author and In- 


ventor 


Inſcriptions. 
Vor. II. 


1 — 
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which Rds bend of 


HE PET RPLAGHO! vs, 3 or 
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122 bro of bs 
ventor of Letters, there could be no Writ riting "before his Time. Sancho. 


ton fays he was the Vrventor of Letters, and yet brings him in, in that Age, 


which "i be two Generations after the Flood, tho he names it not. So- 
crates is brought? in by Plato [in Phedon) fayine, 1 have heard at Nau- 
© eratis in that one of the 1 75 Gods, to whom the Bird This was 
t conſecrated, who is called Theuth, by the Egyptians, firſt found out Num- 
« bers, Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Letters? Aulus Gellius, Cicero and 
Diodorus, who had the ſame Sentiments about Hermes being the Inventor of 
Letters, had their Information from Plato's Works. Sanchoniathon fays, that 
he Hermes] was the Secretary ypappews of Saturn. But Drodorus Siculus 
ſays, he was the Secretary of Ofiris,* and that Ofris made the teſt Uſe 
of himand his Counſels, in all the weighty Affairs of the Kingdom; being 
of a ſingular ity and the Inventor of Letters. Sir Jobn Marſham lays, 
that the Sacred Letters were of a later Invention than Letters themſelves, and 
were owing to'the ſecond Mercury. + — Now, from all this; it is plain that 
Manetho's Pillars could not be inſcribed by Hermes before the Flood, fince 
the Hermes, who invented Letters, lived after the Flood.” So that another 
Part of Maneths's ACOOUR! 80 ay Original Vouchers tut be given up as 2 
2 146 R 
(3. Manetho' 'Obblantio were Fred in the Land of OE But this» | 
Plc wholly unknown, Tt is never mentioned by himſelf either before or 
after, or by any other Writer or Traveller whatſoever. And this is a very * 
ſuſpicious Mark of a Forgery, that the Place ſhould not be known by any | 
body. Surely, if Manetho bad ſeen theſe Pillars, others muſt have known of 
them as well as he. Thoſe, who informed him of thoſe venerable Curiof. 
ties, might have been able to inform others. And, if Manetho was fo ſingu- 
larly fortunate, as to diſcover them himſelf, ſuch ineſtimable Treaſures, as 
the Praga of Thoth, muſt ſoon have been depoſited among the moſt 
venerable Monuments of ANA. in their Temples ;* and have grown fami- 
lar at leaſt, among the Prieſts, from whom they muſt not conceal their Se- 
crets. Juſt as the Parian Chronicle has been Tamil among the Learned, 
fince its firſt Publication by our Great Selden. But no body to this Day ever 
Beard where this Terra Seriadica was, or of theſe Columns being depoſited 
among any of their ſacred Repoſitories of antique Curiofities. This Conceal- 
ment of the Place here they were found, or fo which they were removed, 
miniſtereth great Suſpicion of Forgery in our Author, as T have noted. And 
chat he knew nothing of any fuch Pillars, or any other authentic Records, 
which would lay a Foundation for his Dynafiies. But, as he feigned the 
one, ſo he forged the other too, as unſearchable Vouchers for his fabulous 
Hiſtory, which could not be confuted, becauſe they could not be found out 
and conſulted. So that a third Partof his own Account of his Originals muſt 
be Nen up, as the bold Invention of this celebrated High-Frieſt. : 


1 4 J Theſe 
Diador. * Lib. I. 4 Marſhann, Canin, Chronic, p. 39. 
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- (4) Theſe Inſcriptions on theſe Autediluvian Columns wete tranſlated into 
Greek ſoon after the Flood, in facred or hieruglynbic Letters hy the Son of the 
ſecond Hermes the Father of Tat,* Now this is as much a Part of the Ac- 
count, which Manetho giveth of them in this Fragment, as any other Parti- 


cular. And yet, it ſeemeth to be a very inaccurate Thing, to fay they were 
tranſlated into the Greek Language in Hzeroglyphics ; for, according to the 
Notions we have of this Sort of Writing, Hieroglyphics were a Sort of Images 
of Things, which - conveyed the ſame Ideas in all. Languages, as Biſhop 
Stilling fleet has obſerved. And again, it ſeemeth to be a very injudicious 
Figment for a Perſon who had ſeen the Septuagint Verſion of Moſes ; and 
could, in ſome Meaſure, compute-how diſtant the Deluge was, to talk of their 
being tranſlated into the Greek Language after the Flood, It is true that the 
Fragment doth not ſay, ſoon: after the Flood, But the Manner of Expreſſion 
after the Flood, intimates that it muſt mean ſoon after. For it would be 
manifeſtly improper to uſe ſuch an Expreſſion after the Flood, to ſignify that 
this Tranſlation was made a Thouſand or two Thouſand Years after that 
Event. And if [after the Flood] muſt import ſoon after the Flood, then it 
muſt be ſaying that it was tranſlated into Gree, before the Greek Nation 
was in being. — Again ; theſe Columns were inſcribed in the ſacred Dialect, Y 


which was a L ge peculiar to the Egyptian Prieſts. But it muſt be an 
_ abſurd Imagination for thoſe who had read Moſes's Hiſtory of the Univerſal 


Deluge, as Menetho had done, to ſygpoſe that this Diale&, peculiar to the 
Egyptian Prieſts, ſhould be knaggn before the Flood, or brought into the 
Poſidiluvian World. None ſurvived the Flood but Naab and his three Sons, 
and their Wives; who were not like to bring down with them, a ſacred 
| Diale of one Set of Prieſts. And beſides, we know, by a far better Au- 
thority than Manetho's, that there was but one Language in the World till 
the Babel Confufion. So that now it ſeems neceſſary to give up the fourth _ 
Part of the Account of our High-Prieſt's Vouchers, as improbable, in all its 
Particulars, and entirely untenable, and even impoſſible in ſome of them, as 
the Verſion of the Inſcriptions into Greek ſoon after the Flood, before Greece 
* (5:), Manetho took his Hiſtory of Egypt either from theſe Hermetic, Origi- 
nal Pillars themſelues; or from the Books which were tranſlated from them 
into Greek, as it would ſeem, from the Beginning of the Monarchy to the 
Reign of Ne#anetus, when his own Hiſtory ends; which was but a few 
Years before the Riſe of the Macedonian Empire. + This Abſurdity in Ma- 
 metho's Account is taken Notice of by two great and learned Prelates, Stilling- 
| fret and Cumberland. Biſhop Stilling fleet remarks thus: Sure this Thoyth 
| J | «© was 
Or by Agathodemon, the Father of Taz, the ſecond Mercury. Agathodæmon, perhaps, 
may not be a proper Name, but an Epithet : Agathodæmon, the good Genius, or the bleſſed. 
The Father of the ſecond Heremes, or Taautus. | 
VIA de Hifteric. Græc. Lib. I. c. 14. Ms 
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04 rde an excellent P; „to write an Hiſtory of above 50,000 Vears to 

« come, as Manet bo te ons it. This Abſurdity is ſo flagrant that Thoy/h 
ſhould write, before the Flood, an Hiſtory of Egypt, which contained an Ac. 
count of its Affairs, for many thouſand Years after i it, that one would __ \ 


no er Author could poflibly fall into it. But, 


1 ; —guandoque bonus dormitat Homerun. 120 eee 
e Men deal in Fiction, it re- a conſtant Attention to . Con- 


ſiſtency, and fave Appearances; ak ſome one Slip: often betrayeth the ＋ h 
however induſtriouſly concealed. +» 


But if any ſhould ſuggeſt that Ane nt be ſuppoſed only to an 


chat he took the Beginning of his Dynaſties from thoſe 4ntediluvian Co- 
lumns, and the following Parts were ſupplied out of other Records; —even 
this Suppoſition | will leave his Vindication very lame. For he is not quoted 


for giving any ſuch Account of it himſelf ; nor doth» any Pagan Writer ac- 
cuſe Euſebius of miſrepreſenting him, in this Fragment. And he was a Wri- 
ter ſo much read, that ſuch a Miſrepreſentation could not have eſcaped Dif. 
covery, had it been really a M ifrepreſentation. = 14 
All theſe Incongruities and Abſurdities in the Accounts of them, which 


| Manetho himſelf giveth, muſt utterly deſtroy the Credit of thoſe fabled | 
Columns. And, if they are to be given up, then he had pr 


operly 10 Monu- | 


ments at all of thoſe ancient T imes gphich he pretended to make uſe of. 


And, if the learned and induſtrious Mggethbo could procure no authentic | 
Records, I think, I may juſtify my Propoſition, that there never were any 


of the earlieſt Ages, till about the Reign of Solomon. Aud, thoſe could "Oy 
be gathered out of obſolete ane 5 15 * 


' * , Ae 


SECT. II. 


On 2 Twells 5 Schems of Manetho'; s Chronology agreting r with 


the Septuagint. 


TERE I wie reſt my whole Enquiry, as to the Nee of b Make 
But a late ingenious Writer, Dr. Twells, in his Diſſertation on the 
Chronology of the Septuagint, has at laſt found out a Way of reconciling the 


Egyptian Computations of Manetho, tho not of Herodotus, to the Septuagin! 
Verſion of the Hebrew Scriptures. By ſuppoſing our Author to make ule of 
Lunar, inſtead of Solar Years ; and, from this Agreement with the Septus- 
gint hereby made out, the Dottor infers the Genuineneſs of the Egyptian Me- 
moirs, from which Manetho wrote.—This Agreement would, I confeſs, be 


ſomething of a plauſible 3 in Favour of thoſe old Feyptian Monu- 
ments, 


9 Stillingf, Origin. Sacr, p. 37. Edit. 4th. 
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ments; if it were certain that the Sepruagint is right. in itſelf; and this Agree- 
ment with that | Chronology could be accounted: for no other Way. But, I 
think, it is very eaſy to explain both why Herodotus had not, and why Ma- 
netho had, ſome Sort of Chronological Foundations. The Hebreco Scriptures 


| were tranſlated into Greek, before Manetho publiſhed his Hiſtory. And it is 


agreed by all, that he had an Opportunity of peruſing them. This would 
give him ſome Knowledge of Chronology, and a general Notion of the Du- 
ration of the World. Dr. Twells owns, 'Fhat. we are beholden; for our 
« beſt. Syſtems of - Chronology, to Africunus, Euſebius and Syncellus; who 
„ having, with indefatigable Pains and Induſtry, conſulted the beſt and moſt - 
authentic Records of former Ages, have tranſmitted to us the Quinteſſence 
and Subſtance of them all. _ Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus are ' moſt, ex- 
« cellent and valuable Hiſtorians; but who could have undertaken, by their 
Help alone, to have put the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of the World into 
any tolerable Order?” This is equivalent to a Confeſſton that the 


Egyptians. had no regular Accounts of Time from the Beginning of their 


Nation. For all that Africanus, Euſebius and Syncellus did, was only labour- 
ing to ſettle a Synchroniſm betwixt the Hebrew Antiquities, and thoſe of 
other Nations. They cited no zew Authorities, Records, or Columns; but 
only have preſerved ſome, that might otherwiſe have been loſt. What Benefit 
they got, as to fixing any regular Standard of Time, by the induſtrious con- 
ſulting Maneths, or Beroſus, I cannot conceive. For they looked upon them 
to be monſtrous Antiquities, and it is manifeſt, that they none of them had 
any Notion: of the true Diſtance of Time from the Beginning of the World, 
to any one Period in all their Hiſtory, Our learned Sir John Marſham ob- 
ſerveth, © That the Age of Seſoſtris was wholly unknown to the Greeks, but 
© was preſerved. in the Hebrew Scriptures.” + I do not, therefore, ſee a 
good Reaſon for our great Author's referring with ſo much Confidence, to 
the Teſtimonies of the Egyptian Prieſts, as he doth juſt before. / Tis plain, 
that they had no more Knowledge of the Diftance of their firſt Kings from 
the Beginning of the World, than the Greeks had, except what they pur- 
 loined from the Jewiſb ſacred Books. All their Conjectures, as to the Age of 
Hachus, Cecrops, Danaus, Seſeſtris, Ofris, or Menes, backward, or their Diſtance 
from the Riſe of the Monarchy were wholly precarious, among; both the 
Egyptians and Greeks. The Tradition, of the Deſcent of Human Race from 


fo. Almoſt every Nation pretended to be aN, Natives of their own 
Country, and ſprung from their Parent Earth; wherefore they could not have 
any Difficulties as to the Diſtance of Time, from the common Original; fince 
different Sozls might, according to their Sentiments, be proliſic in E 
es | imes. 


8 Egypt. Antig. p. 78. + Marſh. Can. Chron. ad Sec. J. p. 22. Þ Canon. Chronic. p. 22. 
nn miſfis Græcorum Prochroniſmis, Sucerdotes Ægyptiot maximè idonovs ſuorum temporum teſtes, 
in hanc Rem citabimus, 
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two Parents, was loſt ; and (I think) that of an univerſal Deluge was nearly 
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Times. Their Calculations of Time 3 which, by the Help of the Hebrew 
Scripturcs, we know to be monſtrous, did not appear ſo to them, nor have 
they been complained of, except by Jews and Chriftrans. . Diodbris — 
preſſeth no Wonder at the long "Bc of nameleſs Kings; which are ſaid, by 
ſome, to have lived before Man, Nor doth Fun, at the ancient Date of | 
the Bactrian Victories. 

1 have no doubt but Herodotus e Account of the Egyptian Kings 1 is incom- 
patably the moſt perfect and correct, both as to their Names, and great 
Actions and Works. But all his Relation of the Number of the Reigns, and 
Duration of the Monarchy, under Gods or Men, is mere bold Fable of the 

| Phieſts; and utterly incapable of being any Way accommodated to any ſyn- 

chronal Times of the Hebrew Chronology.— Herodotus was born four Years 
| before Xerxes invaded Greece; for as Aulus Gellius + tells us, "be was fifty. 
three at the Beginning of the Peloponnefian War. And Pliny 2 ſays it was 
when he retired to Thyrium, which was, as may be gathered from Swidas, when 
he was about forty Years old. | Vid. Fabricius Bibliotbec. Græc. in Heradot.) 
o that he flouriſhed about 600 Years after Alphabetical Writing was intro- 
duced into Egypt. And, when once Letters were brought into Uſe for Re- 
cords, they might be ſufficiently exact as to the Numbers and Names of their 
Kings, in that Space of Time from S:/hac to the Days of Herodotus, and 
ſome few Reigns higher by Tradition. Our Britiſb Monarchs are well 
known for a much longer Time. But the Priefts found, that, though 
there might be ſome real Hiſtory of theſe Princes which they named, 
as Sefotrris's Wars, the Builders of Memphis and the Pyramids; yet this 
Was ſo ſhort a Time, that they were aſhamed to own they were ſo modern; 3 
and therefore, when they began to publith their Hiſtory to Strangers, they 
fabled a great Number of intermediate Kings; and, becauſe they had no 
Knowledge of any Actions, by which to diſtinguiſh one Reign from another, 
they repreſented theſe Princes as inactive. Herodotus, therefore, doth not 
recite their Names ; but only the ſuppoſed Length of the Time, from the 
Riſe of the Monarchy to the Time when he wrote.—— Not to mention the 
Time which the Reigns of the Gods took up, the Race of mortal Kings, 
from the laſt of the Gods to Amgſis, during 341 Generations, reigned ſuc- 
ceſſively in Egypt 11,340 Years; and it is manifeſt that both he and his In- 
formers underſtood So/ar Years, ſince they compare them with Generations 
of Men, three of which Generations make 100 Years, namely, Solar Years. 
But, according to our learned Author, Dr. Treells, the next Egyptian Au- 
thors, Manerbo and the Old Chronicle, (and they muſt have been near Con- 
temporary, ſince they both end with Ne#anebus) make a much more bold 
| Attempt. They give us a regular Chronology, from the Creation to this 
Reign; which (it ſeems) is ſo much to be depended on, as to be a Voucher 
for the Sepzuagint Verſion againſt the Authority of the Original Hebrew. But 


if, as the Doctor ſays, he were to be indulged 1 in this Conjecture, will it prove 
that 
* Died. Sic. Lib. II. c. 1, +6Gell Nee, Attic, Edit. Thyſ. p. 0. 7 Plin, Lib. 12, Cap. 4+ 
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that Manetho had found any ancient, authentic Monuments of Egypt, more 
clear and accurate as to Time, than thoſe which Herodotus's Prieſts had any 
Knowledge of ? far from it. This covered Agreement of Manetho with the 
Septuagint Chronology, betrayeth the whole Secret of his Intelligence. The 
Hebrew ſacred Books were tranſlated into Greek; by the learned Alxandrian 
Jeus for their own Uſe, in the Days of Philadelphus; or perhaps it might 
have been begun ſooner in Ptolemy Soter's Reign. This was done before Ma- 
netbo wrote; and, tho the Tranſlation was, moſt | probably, for their 'own- 
Uſe, yet it cannot be queſtioned but that ſo curious a Perſon, and of ſuch 
Diſtinction, would procure the Peruſal of that great Treaſure of Antiquity, 
the Jewiſh Sacred Books. The learned Mr. Shuckford to this Purpoſe ob- 
ſerveth, That, when the Hebrew Antiquities were publiſhed, the Egyptians: 
« grew jealous of the Honour of their Nation, and were willing to ſhew 
 « that they could trace up their Memoirs even higher than Moſes could carry 
* thoſe of the Ifaelites. For this End Manerho made his ColleQion.” * 
But, I apprehend, that he found no Memoirs of his own Country, that 
would quadrate with any Calculations of other Countries, or that were of any 
determinate Diſtance from the Beginning, or of determinate Duration, any 
more than Herodotus had before him. What muſt he do in this Exigence? 
Aggrandizing his Country's Antiquities was his grand Scope; and there were 
but two Ways for it; either to go on in amplifying their Antiquities at Ran- 
dom; as the Prieſts of Herodotus had done; or to build on ſome other more 
certain, methodical Records, with which he might ſynchroniſe the Egyptian 
Affairs, as he ſhould pleaſe to relate or invent them. There was no Stand- 

ard of Time, except the Greek Tranſlation of the Fero:ſþ Scriptures. This 
therefore Manetho made uſe of; yet he would not acknowledge it. Hereby 
he was driven to employ many diſhoneft Artifices to conceal it. He pretended 
to have diſcovered the Hiftorical, or rather Prophetical Columns in the Land 
of Seriad. And then, without giving any Notice of it, he ſtated his Chrono- 
logy in Years of an unſioſpected Dimenſion ; ſubſtituting Lunar for Solar Years. 
This would anſwer theſe Ends; it would conceal his real Originals, which 
were the Septuagint Computations ; for they were in Solar Years, and it would 
magnify the Egyptian Antiquities, and alſo make his Accounts ſeem to come 
nearer Herodotus ; tho' indeed he often affected to differ from the Greek 
Traveller, accuſing Herodotus of frequent Miſrepreſentations thro' Ignorance. | 
Our learned Author cites Syncellus, complaining that Manetho was led into 
great Miſtakes by following an old Egyptian Chronicle, which aſcribed to the 
Gods a Reign of no leſs than 33984 Years. But, ſays Dr. Tells, Let us 
but ſuppoſe that theſe Vears were Lunar Vears, or Lunations; and the 
* Whole Myftery is cleared up at once. For 33984 Years (or Lunations) 
_* are equal to 2749 Egyptian Years. Now, if we ſubtract 22 56, the Num- 

ber of Years from the Creation to the Flood, there will remain 493 _ 

8 5 « when 
* Shuckf. Connect. Vol, I. p. 28. + Foſeph, contr, Apion, Canon. Chronic. p. 2. 
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„ when the Reign of the twelve Egyptinn Gods; viz. the twelve Patriarch 
from Adam to Arphaxdd,' ceaſed.' For, according to the Chronology of 


the | Septuagint, the very next Year; namely, the 494th Vear after the 
% Flood; Nimrod and bis Adherents rebelled againſt Shem and Arphaxad, 


„ their lowful- Princes; and conſequently put an End to the Reign of the 


Gods on Earth; that i is, to the Reign of the Pan af the 71 e 
„ chal Line over the while: Race 
nn: Manetho, as the Doctor farther obſerves, "divided: his Work bid hben 


Mankind. - d ee 


Dynaſties, beginning with Menes, and ending fifteen Years before the Reign 
of Alexander the Great; containing an Hiſtory of = == - ke eee 
Vetus Chronican ſays that, after the Vase __ meren * 

ceeded fifteen Kings; © Generations. —— — 4⁴³ 


5 Then ne e er 2th ig 9 — — * 1703 


wy FFF Years, 


. 


Then our ine 3 <fies. on, : e This comes ** near to the Reckon- 


ing of the Septudgint, that I believe ſuch another Inſtance of any two or 


% more. old Hiſtorians. of different Ages and Countries, agreeing ſo nearly with 
< one another for fo long a Courſe of Years, can hardly. be produced.” + 
But upon all this I may obſerve, (i.) That it can be no Wonder that there 
ſhould be a near Agreement betwixt theſe Egyptian Antiquities of Manet bo 
and the Septuagint Chronology ; ſince the former were framed out of the lat- 
ter, to be conformed to them, by laboured Calculations; and accommodating 
Lunar to Solar Vears for Deception s ſake, and to hide the Theft, (a.) If 
Manetho's had been extracted from Egyptian Records, how could it happen 
that Herodotus, from the Information of the Egyptian Prieſts, who muſt have 
had the ſame Records, ſhould compute from Menes to Amaſes,. not very long 
before Nectanebus, 341 Generations of Men conſiſting of above 1 1000 Solar 
Years? How came Manetho to know ſo much better than Herodotus ? By 
no other Means, doubtleſs, but this, that he had peruſed the Greet Verſion 


of the ſacred Books of the Hebrews, and converſed with learned Fews on 
thoſe Subjects; otherwiſe it would ſurely be much more aſtoniſhing, that 


Manetho, who muſt have uſed the ſame Egyptian Records, ſhould agree with 


the Jeuiſb Computations within about 50 Years, during a Space of above 
- 2000; and yet he ſhould not agree within 9000 Years, in computing the 


ſame Period, with his Predeceſſor Herodotus, who wrote but about 1 50 Years - 
before him, and had his Informations. from the. E gyptian: Prieſts, who uſed 


the /ame Records with Manetho himſelf. (3.) Notwithſtanding the Officiouſ- 


neſs of our Chriſtian Chronologers ; in endeavouring to make Senſe of the Fables 


of the old Egyptians, which are in themſelves Abſurdity and Nonſenſe; yet 


inſuperable Difficulties {till embarraſs the Attempt: +, Our Author particularly 
amakey the twelve Gods of Egypt to end with drpbaxad, as being, really gut 


| * Twell 8 aner, P: 53: n Ibid, p. 60. 


— 


of the twelve Patriarchs of Moſes. But in this there muſt be ſeveral Miſtakes. 
For Herodotus: knew ſomething, of the twelve Gods; and y yet he reckoned 


many thouſand Solar Years, 5 the laſt of their Reigns. Then again; 


there were at firſt eight of theſe Gods, and then four more were added to 
the Number 
Honour to Eight only of the Antediluvian Patriarchs, I cannot comprehend. 
Again, further, that the Ancefors of the Egyptian Nation ſhould 2 among 


the Rebels, even their Menes himſelf ; and be concerned in dethroning the 
two laſt of the Gods, or revolting from any lawful Authority they had over 


them, (according to Dr. Twells's e of this Event) is too reproach- 
ful to be imputed to the Egyptian Hiſtorians. From all I have ſaid on this 
Head of Manetho, it is probable that the Egyptians had no ancient, genuine 


Records for Manetho to be fi any more than Herodotus's Inſtructors ; and, 


if he had any more correct Accounts of Time, they were all ſtolen. from 


the Septuagint, however diſguiſed. But 1 ſuſpect, from Diodhruss ſo much 
following the fabulous Antiquities of Egypt, that Manetho did not communi- 


cate even to his. own Countrymen, the grand Secret of his borrowing his 
Computations from the Septuagint, but truſted the Credit of his whole Com- 


- poſition to theſe Pillars in Seriad, which (I ſuppoſe). were to be palicd on 


the World as a Diſcovery of his own. 


I ſhall add no more to what I have faid on theſe ancient Fables of Mane- 
tho, but an Illuſtration of it, by a parallel Caſe, within more known Time. 
Let us ſuppoſe Geoffrey of Monmouth, "full of the Notions of the Antiquity of 
his Countrymen, the Hel, among whom he lived, to have undertaken an 


Hiſtory of our Britiſh Monarchs of the Trojan Line, in ſuch a Manner, as 


| Manetho did his Egyptian * 3 They , each bave proceeded much in 


the fame Way. Geoffrey flouriſhed under our King Henry I. In that Age, 
the Works of Eu 2 j 4" Cedrenus, &c. were all in being. And, if 


the Greek CEO ſhould be ſuppoſed to be then but little known among the = 


Latin and Weſtern Churches; yet St. Jerome had tranſlated Euſebius's Chroni- 
con into Latin, fo that the Knowledge of that great Treafury of Antiquity 
muſt be eaſy. As he had a Taſte of Hiſtory, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe 

that he would procure theſe and other Authors for illuſtrating that Subject. 
And, as he was Biſhop of St. 4/apb, a Man of Rank and Fortune, as well 
as Learning, it could not be difficult for him to procure all Aſſiſtances from 
Books of Chronology and Hiſtory, neceſſary to his Deſign. He, like Mane- 
tho, formed a Scheme to, amplify the Antiquities of his Country. And, 

| having 3 in thoſe ancient Books a tolerable Standard of Time, he * eaſily 


calculate how much Time had lapſed, betwixt theſe two Periods, the Fall of 


Troy, and the Invaſion of Ceſar. And he might fill up that Space of Du- 
ration with ſuch a Number of Reigns, as would, in the common Courſe of 


Nature, be about equal to that Space. From Euſebius and others, he might 


Earn that the Fall of Troy was about 1237 Years before 5 it, as Uſher cal- 
Job the R __ culated, 


GHIBFL & gd 1G10US. uw 


But, by what Diſtinction we can make out a Superiority in 


, " : 
\ 
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colated, and that Fullts Cirſur's Invalon was forme 5 "Accord. 
ingly he recites 63 Rei ans/inclufive; from Brutus, the Trojan: Prince, to Caf 
bilan, Wh ras as Throne when Ceſar invaded our Iſland.” "He could 
further know by many Obſervations,” what Length of Time Kings com- 
monly reign apiece, one with another. Suppoſe him to have reckoned. 20 
Vears to a Reign, then 63 * 20 * 1260 Tears. May we not here cry out 
with Dr. T well, What a ſuͤtpriſing Coincidence i is betwixt the C nputations 
of | foreign Nations as to the Length of their Times, and our old | Britiſh Mo- 
numents as to the Tranſactions of this Iſland. 
Vet it is very well known that no'Briti/h Nienteirt cotichivitix this Period 
from Tyey to Cæſar, are once mentioned by any other Authors. It was alla 
Fable of Geoffrey of Monmouth. He knew the Diſtance from the Deſtruction 
of 7 roy to Czſar's, Britiſh Expedition, according to the Reckoning of theAn- 
cients,” He knew that Fatbers were commonly, tho” not always, ſucceeded 
by their Sons in their Thrones; that ſome Kings ar e good, and others bad, 
and accordingly he wrote indeed a much more Wadi Fable than Crefias, or 
Manetho.”' But yet, of our Britiſh Anceſtors, be knew little more than Ctefias 
did-of the old Aſyrians, or 'Manetho of the old Egyptians, | Their Hiſtories of 
theſe-ſeveral Periods were all three equally Fables, only differing in this, that 
our Britiſh Fabuliſt has ſhewn the moſt Lak: Senſe, and Conley with. 
Nature in | his Fable. 8 
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On Herodotus __ Diodorus's Egyptian Amiquities fon the 
. * 3 _ Egyptian Priefis in their Age. . 5 


N EITHER Herodotus, nor Drodorus Sinks nor the Prieſts, their Th: 
ſtructors in Egyptian Antiquities, had any genuine ancient Records of 
that Country which were elder than about the Days of Solomon, Herodotus, 
who profeſſed to have conſulted no Records, but to have had his Informa- 
tions from the Prieſts, calculates the Duration of the Monarchy from the 
Reigns of their Gods and Demi-gods, in this Manner :—There were, at firſt, 
eight great Gods, who ſucceſſively reigned; and ' afterwards they bad four 
added to them, ſo that they were Twelve in Number.“ Berti was the 
laſt that was tranſlated into the Number of the twelve Gods (for they had 
ſeveral others beſides the Twelve) and, from his Deification to the Reign of 
Amafis, the Egyptians computed 17000 Years. +—— Again; after he has 
related the Hiſtory of Sethos, the Prieſt of Vulcan, who was made King, and 
was Contemporary with Sennacherib, he tells us cc That, from the firſt King 
"MW to ) this Prieſt of V. ulla, the ' Beyptian Prieſts computed the ed of 7 50 
A} * « cc ngs 


* Herodet. 238 c. 145. al Bia. c. 43. 
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64. 2 continued 341 Generations And that they had had an 
te equal Number of High- Prieſts as Kings: That 300 Generations anfwered 
**, to:16;000-Years, for three Gunerations are 100 Vears: That the ſotty- 
one Generations above the 300, amounted to 1340 Vears; and that, dur 
ring ull — Time, af 11340 Yeats, there had no Cod appeared 
uin Human Form, or had reigned in Egypt. » For Proof of the Truth of 
+, their Calculations, the Prieſts introduced our Traveller into a grand Apart- 
ment, ſhewing Him an anſwerable Numbet of wooden Colgſi, ot Statues, 
te of the High · Prieſts, in lineal Deſcent, every one of which was the Son of 
10 the preceding High- Prieſt. But ene, diſtinctly tells us, 
That before this Race of mortal Men, the Gods, inhabiting mne Man 
* kind, reigned, in Egypt, and that one of them always held he Domitiion in 
e Succeſſion. The 1aſt'of: which was Orus, the-Son of Ofiris, ondarks called 
* among the Greets, Apollo; as Ofirts is Bacchus. Apollo, after he defeated 
e Hybo, was the laſt of THE Gops who held the Government of Egypt. 
Pan was reckoned among the Egyptians the eldeſt of the eight firſt, or great: 
eſt Gods; Hercules, one of the ſecond Gods, or one of the Twelve. Bacchus 
was one of the third Claſs, who were ſuppoſed-to be begotten of the former 
Twelve. From Hercules to Amaſis, they reckoned 17000 Years, as I have 
aid, from the Reign of Pan a: greater Number, and from the laſt of the 
Gods, they computed no leſs than 15000 Years to the Reign of Amajrs. | 
Dioderus Siculus, who conſulted the fate Otiginal Hiſtorians, de Prieſts 
of Egypt, had Accounts much more amplified than Herodotus.” For, though 
they both begin their Hiſtory from the Reign of the Gods, yet Diodorus's 
Calcutativns are the larger. ” For, ſays he, they fabulouſly relate, <<. That 
the Gods and Demi-gods' reigned almoſt 18066'Years, and that after the 
Gods, the laſt of which was Orus, the Son of Ie, the enſoing Time of 
* the Reig ns of mortal Men was about 15 Years, about 33000 Years in 
by all, to this 4 goth O. lympiad, when! bas ont Wr into Egypt, in the Reign 
c .of Pro i 3 89277 
He As LN gives another Oban; & The Priefts of Egypt e compute 
* from the Reigti-of $97 t6 the paſſing of Alexatider into Afia, about 23000 
, Years! And that the moſt ancient of their Gods reigned 1200 Years; 
* and the later no leſs than 300 Yearsapiece.” F But, this Number of Years | 
ſeeming incredible, Diodorus mentions ſome, who have not heſitated to affirm, 
that the Years in the fi Reigns were Lamar, and that, in the Jatrer, the 
Reckoning was by four Months to'a Year. But this is not pretended to be 
the Account of che E oh ptian Aritiquaties, but ConjeEture, to: ahfwer what Was 
taken for a Difficulty; and pnerediblity in their Stor. 
And it may be Kelther remarked; that Diodbrus ſeems (8 lhve bad 0 
Hints of the neben co the Account in 1 old Chroviele and Mane. 
D NWT T leo offi vides Lee bb SHANE i 0 tho; 


2 Her odor. Euterp. cap. 142, 143. . Ibid, Lib. UI. c. 144. Bid. c. 145. | Diogor. 
dic. Lib. 1 Cap. oY § Lib, I. cap. 3 ; . 144 "IN 8 e. 35 
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tho; ſince he computes the Duration of the Monarchy to his own. Times, 
33000 Year, which was near their Computation of their Reigns of the Gods 
nothing can afford greater and more Suſpicions of 
. Fiction, wales che nd: no: Records, or genuine Memoirs, than this, that 
every new Hiſtorian ſhould ſtill repreſent their Antiquity, greater than the 
former had done, tho they end about the fame Period. Thus Heradbtus, 
who was the oldeſt Writer, repreſented 'their Antiquity ſome Hundreds of 
Years 4%, than either the 'old Chro cle, or \Manetho, or Diadbrus, even about 
a thouſand Years leſs; and yet he reckons from the Beginning to about the 
fame Period. There could not therefore: be any authentic, original Records; 
or any authentic Copies of thoſe Originals, in the Hands of the Prieſts, or in 
their Temples, in the Days of either Herodotus, or Manetho, or Diodorus Si: 
culus; becauſe the Duration of the Monarchy” is ſtrerched in all their Ac: 
counts, far beyond the Beginning of the World, if Meſes's Account muſt be 
allowed. And that Mofes's dun is near "right, leer en of oy and: 
Sciences is re eng . pd 


E C T. . 


Other ren, 20 pr ove that 771 Wah 710 gencne ancient 
Records, in Egy PG ; 


8 H E Glonies Series of Arguments will, I; ap 8 render: it farther : 
1 probable that they had no ancient Records at all. 1 think I have proved 
_ of them before, therefore I ſhall. but name them here. (I.) There 
could be no Alphabetical, «written Hiſtory before the Days of Moſes, to whom 
this Art was divinely revealed; as I have urged. at large already. (a.) There 
could not have been-a T du in of that Art from the Hebreus to other 
Nations, for ſome Ages at leaſt, ſuppoſe about the Days of Solomon ; as, F 
think, I have alſo proved. + (3: ,): There could have been no good Hiſtory 
or Chronology of thoſe very ancient Times, made out from the Traditional 
ow of tho remote Ages, for ſo man y Generations, e as Uſe of 

Leilers. 1 i: 54; 
+ Tradition muſt: 18 heed; near. "oh * thas. that it his 2 ever fince; 
except the Difference in Longevity towards the Beginning. And we know. 
what a precarious Foundation it is, on which to pon any ſolid Fabric of 
Hiſtory, even for a Century or two. If it were not for Mriting, we in theſe 
4 4 ſhould now know little of the Parliament Wars begun in 1641. 

Leſs of the Wars of Queen Elizabeth's Time, about a Century — Rand ; little 
of the Struggles about the Reformation; and nothing at all of the Wars of 


the two Rival Branches of the oy F . the Houſes of Hark and ar 
| | i. 7088 
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„Chap. Il. Val Il, + Chap. v. 
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| aufer. In private Families, which are. too obſcure for Records, ſcarce any 
can give Ano of their Great Great! Grandfathers, or in what Reign _ 
lived, by any Family Traditions. The very 


_ ration! to Generation. Thoſe who, live near Lercefter, know 'fome'obſcure 


| know rather more of the 


cept that one; and we cannot nine "mY much, even of this Story, is 
owing to Books. 


their Nation, yet their main Argument for it was not drawn from any ge- 
nuine, written Records among themſelves, or the Traditions of their An- 
ceſtors, that there were Generations of Men in Egypt, before there were 


' any to be found in other Countries; and that they had travelled to other 


Lands, and found them unpeopled. But they argued from the happy Tem- 
perature and Benignity of the Climate, and the prolific Inundations of the 


Men, as well as other Animals. And they inferred that it was ſo, on theſe 
natural Accounts, not from any Hiſtory of it. This is Diodorus's Account.“ 
And the learned Profeſſor Fameſon takes Notice of this kind of Proof of An- 


greater Degree of Cold, or better Temperament of their Scaſons ; as the 
Scythians. . The Uſe I would make of theſe Argumentations on their Ori- 
ginal, made by themſelves, is only this, to ſhew that they had not any Re- 
cords from the Beginning, to which to appeal, and therefore ſupplied them 
with. Fables and precarious Reaſonings. - 
5. It is farther plain that the Egyptian Prieſts had no authentic Records of 
ancient Times to refer to, in the Reports they made to Herodotus and Diodo- 
tus, becauſe they are lo: widely different from Manetho, and each other, & 
2 Itis very remarkable, (ſays the learned Biſbop Cumberland ). that the Egyp- 
© tian Prieſts, who, informed Herodotus in their Hiſtory and Religion, differed 
* ſo much, viz. about 6000 Years, from Manetho, their Brother-Prieſt at 
« Sabenne.** 
Had they been, bond Na, extracted from any authentic Records, or any. 
genuine, ancient Columns and Inſcriptions, they would. have related nearly 
the ſame Things, as far as they went with each; and would only have dif- 


= ſame. 


*- Diodor. Ste. Lib, I cap. 1, Þ+ Spicileg. Eeyptiac. p. 280. + Diodor. Sic. Lib. III. cap. 1. 
FL Vin. Lib. II. cap. 1. & Vid. Dedwell, Sanchon, p. 11 13,114. — e, Janez Þ. 311. 
it 7 o/eph, contra Apion, | | 
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Neighbours to a Seat of a Battle | 
know little of it, tho they have told the Story ſo often over, from Gene- 


ies about the Action where. Richard III. fell. Thoſe near York know 
thing of the Battle of Marfton-Moor ; 'and thoſe near Dunbar, ſeem to 


Engagement betwixt Cromoell and the Scots, near 
that Place; but they know nothing of the Story of thoſe ſeveral Reigns, ex- 


(4 Tho the Beyptions lo 1 boaſted. of the an Antiquitics of 


Nile. And that Nature had a peculiar Energy for the Propagation of the firſt 


tiquity in other Countries. 4 As from the Ethiopian, who ſay they muſt 
have been the firſt of: all Men becanſe neareſt the Sun.” f And yet others 
put in the ſame Claim to Priority of Birth from another Argument, even their 


fered, Where the Record failed them, ++ But difagreeing Accounts of the. 
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ime" Ayes, 'giver ay de gen cid 2 inet” miiniRer: * 
ee of Sap, tat chey had no d don 7e, 
ris hints his own Opinion hat "A. pork not kny. 1 For (fayd he) 
* ho were the firſt Kings, we our ſebves 25 neither afſert' nor 2878 0 1 
ee thoſe Hiſtorians who affifrh they Know, for it 19 not poſſible that 1 
3 «"count'given"sf Affairs ſhould-Be #6" Ancient, = to be Toben por ith 
= the Reit Kings. „ How could it happe en, 1 if-they"Had #hy Records, that 
1 three fucceſſiye Hiſtorians, of gr. ity and Apa ge, ROM@ report 
Things with ſuch flagrant TrronfMency; Which are the tft findathert] 
Things in Hiſtory; fuch aàs the Age of the Monarchy, the Numbers, Names, 
and Actions of Wan Ba Kin; 8. There is nothing parallel to this' Tneonfifteticy 
in any Country, zulnel Records have been preſerved, The Kings 
of England, Ws Premee, Spain, cc. are in alf the Hiſtories very near 
the ſame, as to the Nahes: Numbers; Succeffion and Duration, before Print 
as well as fince. Have we any!” that are pretended to be genuine Hiſtories 
that tram: ſplant Actions a Ane ot two from theit true Place? Is the Con- I 
queſt of this Iſland by the Romans, or Saxons, fixed ſome hundred Years 
fooner or later, in one Hiſtory than in another? And yet Herodotivs and Ma. 
netho, both from the Egyptian Prieſts, differ about'6000 Years, in their Ac- 
counts of the Duration of the fame Monarchy.” Doth any Hiſtorian, French 
EZ or Englfh, aſcribe the ſucceſsful Actions of Poickiers of Creff) to our Edward 1 
_ or poſtpone the Triumphs of Agincourt to our Henry nl. Are the Patriot 
3 Victories of the Houſe of Naſſau antedated ſo, as 60 be tranſplanted to the 
Beginning of the Spaniſh Monarchy ? Are the great Actions o ' Sraney, Eher, 
or Ralegh, brought down by any Hiſtorians, to the unconquering Reign of 
Carles TI. or the Heroic Churchilf's' Victories carried back to the Age of 
Queen Elizabeth : ? They are not: And why? Beeauſe we have genuine 
Memoirs of all theſe great Events, which determine the proper. ACIors, and 
fix the Dates of Actions, pretty near their true Time. a 
But the Pagan Hiſtorians had no Notion of the Sncceffion of Trits roy 2 
hrly meaſured from any fixed Point. They knew not, from any Memoirs of 
their own, whether the World was 6, or 10, or 50 Thouſand Fears old. 
In this State of Things, Chriſtian Chronologers, in attempting to he 
nige theſe unknown, fabulous Times and Reigns, with the only known at nd Be: 
nuine Chronology in the World; namely, the Hebrew, have endeavoure 
fix Dates to the Pagan Fables, of lich the Authors had not the leaſt No- 
2 tion. Thus Herodotus and Diodorus tell us that one Menes was the firſt mor- 
WR tal King who reigned after the Gods; yet that there had been many mortal 
Kings before, who were afterwards deified, or made into Gods. Again; that 
there were many Sydereal, or Elementary Gods, who had reigned as Kings 
in Egypr. As the Sun, Moon, Planets and other Stars; which mow reign 
over the Scaſons, as much? as ever "on did, cane before Menes or the 5 
gro FdH 5% wow 
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How: Hold thoſe ever have been Kings, more than they are new? They 
are juſt AS they have been, ever fince'the Creation. Theſe are the Fables of 

1 3 hut as to any Acfiom, or Times of ſucceeding each other, theſe 
Gods, namely, the Sun, Moon, &c. never had any Exiſtence, different from 
int they have now, in the Sydereal — over the Univerſe. And 
this further appeareth, by the Inaccuracy of our Chriſtian Correctors of theſe 
Fables. Herodotus ſays that Menes reigned next after; the Godi, namely, the 
deified Men, ee aſter Orus the Son of Qfrrs ;% and that'be. built 
Memphis. : But, when he reigned, he knows not; only that it was above 
11000- Years from his Reign to Set bos, the Contemporary of Sennacherib King. 
of Mhria. 4 Now this Ae has, by moſt Chriſtian Chronologers, been 
taken for the Mifraim of Moſes.- But, according to the exacteſt and moſt ju- 
dicious Writer that ever handled this Subject, ſſ he was Menmon, at the Diſtance 
of above 1000 Vears. Again; Sefoftrs conquered n. But, as the Egyp- 


gam knew nothing of the Time of his — ſo they have ſet down no'Cir- 


eumſtances, by which Hiſtorians have been led to agree about his Age. Some 
have thought it was in the Time, when the Mraelites were in the Wilderneſs, 
and that he was the Son af that Pharaoh, who periſhed in the Red Sea. This 
Opinion the learned Primate Uſer g eſpouſetli, and Biſhop Cumberland, * 
and others follow him. But others, as Sir Fohm Marſham, Profeſſor Fameſor, L 
Sir JJaac Newton, ſuppoſe him to have been Seſac in Rehoboam's Reign, many 
hundred Years after. How comes all this Abſurdity, the greateſt that can be 
in Hiſtory, into: the Egyprian Antiquities Even thus; they had no Records 
before this Seſac's Reign. And, when they found that ſome other Nations, 
particularly the Hebrews, had written Memoirs of long Continuance ;- they 
invented their own. Hiſtory, and antedated Actions which were but recent, 
do fill up that Time which was elapſed, before they had any Records, and 


hereby, jumbling Truth. with Tube: they ic confounded and obſcured all their 
National _ Than 9 414-5 | | 


_ 


8 E 0 T. V. 
| Enquiry into the Uſe fulneſ of Rech phics 70 „E rr. 


TT may be alledged; ic That, tho! they had not the) Know! of Alpha« 

*« betical Writing, yet the Fgyptians had the Uſe of Hieroghypl (cs, n body 
knows how long before Moſes.” — But, whatever Weight there may be in 
this Argument (if the Fact could be proved) to make out this Point; namely, . 
their Capacity for Writing, yet what I have juſt now offered, plainly ſhew-- 
eth, that "w had not made Uſe of it, to any valuable Ew of Hiſtory. 


Since 5 


* Herod. —_ C. 14 + Bid c. Tub 1 hid, 80 Nu. our. M 
\ Uper. Annal. p. 2 Da * Cumberl. Sanchon. p. 402. 


g 


— 


136 erb Kay Ane me” 
| Lince their a celebrated Hiſtorians ate ſo eden contradictory and 


inconſiſtent; for they muſt all have drawn their , Materials from the ſame 
Records, if there were 
been in biero oglyphic, or any other Writing. But further, (1.) Tris hard to 


any at all genuine and intelli 

conceive AR Hieroglyphics, viz, Pictures, or Symbols, could be be accommo- 
| dated to the Uſe e ' Hiſtory. How could they expreſs their King's Names, 
which was a 
them, - Whatever painted, or ſymbolical R 
| ſet forth their ſuccefiive Monarchs, yet they 


they made uſe of, to 
iſtinguiſh them one from 


muſt di 


another, ſome way equivalent to what Names do. Menes, Sgſeſtris, and the 


Edivard, or George, in Alphabetical Wri- 


like, are as diſtinguiſhing as Henry, 


ting; but any Pictures or Symbols to expreſs theſe Names, or any Thing 
| and I think-almoſt uſeleſs. “ "They 
impetfect Character. 
ted but by Halves. The 
« Egyptians (lays he) intermingled Letters with their Hieroghpbics, to fill 
up and connect Sentences, and expreſs Actions; and there would have 
to give their full and true 


equivalent, muſt be r 
ee would, ſays the hdd Dr. Shuckford, be but a very 
et Many, nay, moſt Occurrences could be 


e beenmuch N in all Relations, i. e. Inſcriptiom 
Meaning. T Again; this Picture - Character would have been unintelli- 
e gible; unleſs Perſons, in the early Times, could be ſuppoſed to delineate 


e the Forms and PiQures of . more ac 
8 e 1magi ined.” BS, .-: 11 

But, if they had not Alphabetical Letters: to connect Sentences, as Dr. 
| Shuckford ſuggeſts, but had only Zzeroghyphics, or Symbols, it muſt be very 
difficult to diſtinguiſh their Names or Actions. If one choſe to be 
by a Lyon, another by a Tyger, another by a Crocodile, an Elephant, a Fox, 


an Horſe, a Bull, a Dog, an Eagle, an Hawk, a Serpent, as they thought ex- 
preſſive of their different Diſpoſitions, and diſtinguiſhing Qualities; yet it 
is almoſt impoſſible, thro all Nature, to aſſign Variations of Symbol to an- 
ſwer ſuch a Liſt of Kings as Manetho gives, in full Diſtinction, as Names do. 
If one affected to be called Lyon, or Tyger, all did not. And we have not 


Lyon I, II, III, IV, &c. i. e. with theſe Numeral Marks added to the Picture 
of a Lyon. I am ſenſible that moſt ancient Names were given from ſome 
Original Event, to which the Name had a Reference; as Cain, Seth, Noab. 


But then they were firſt in Words, or articulate Sounds; and, if theſe Words 
ical Letters. Seve- 


were intelligibly recorded, it muſt have been in Alphabet 
ral of the Hebrew, proper Names had ſome Reference to the Name of God, 


being compounded with Jab, Jehovah, Elobim, Adonai ; fo the Aſſyrian 


Names were campounded of the Names of their Gods. But how to keep 
the Variety of the Idea in > Symbol, ſeems — As Praiſe of God, 


Love 


* Shuckf. — vol. II. p. 205. 
+ N. B. But if they had not Letters, they . have no Relief from thei e this 
Way, for-they could not intermix what wy had not. | 


* 


e; whether they had 


neceſſary, when they pretended to give ng Liſts of 
epreſentation 


e ee eee 


repreſented 


” „ „ö e D 


| 5 0 75 E F 2 1 
Love of God, Glory of God, Strength of God, Holineſs of God, and ſuch 
like, which are fo eaſy to be Lib either in Speech, or in Apbabetical 

Writing. Some Names, taken from particular Actions, or Virtues muſt be 
equally difficult to deſcribe. in Symbol. A Verb in all its different F orma- 
tions, to expreſs the Mode and Time of Action; or a Noun, in all its Caſes 
or Rlations to other Things. Thus, if they would relate the Story of Jaacs 
Birth and Name, and the Occaſion of it, in an hieroglyphic Narration; that 
Sarah laughed, that ſhe had a Son, and he was called Laugb, that the faid 
on that ccafion, they will /augh.' with me, Gen. xxi. 3s 6. 5 God has made 
me to laugh. If ike had nothing but Hieroglyphics, by which to expreſs 
this 1 4 Story, 1 cannot ſee how it was poſſible to lace this bieroglyphic ; 
symbol fo as to render all this Account concerning Jſaac intelligible. 
— RE Again ; ; 1 imagine, that their being called Hyieroghphics, or ſacred 
Marks, intimates that they were not at firſt deſigned. for common Uſe ; but 
for the Purpoſes of their Superſtition, which, they called Sacred ;- and for the 
Prieſts, for their Secrets, or Myſteries. How their common Writing ſhould 
be called ſacred Sculpture, i is not eaſy to apprehend. Why! it ſhould be called 
ſacred Writing or Engraving, which was applied to every common, private 
Uſe, to ſet down. the Price of a Cow, or Goat, or Sheep, a Piece of Land, 
or comtmon Furniture; as a Table, or Stool, or Pot, or any other the moſt 
mean domeſtic Things, or even for managing the moſt en Dornen 
dences, ſeems hard to conceive. -... 
3.0 1 further moſt incline to think that Hieroglyphics were pe by the 
püelts after the Diſcovery of Alphabetical Letters in Seſac's and Solomon's. 
Time. Common Letters GET make Learning cheap and vulgar, for this 
Reaſon they invented Hieroglyphics, or ſacred Letters; in which they con- 
cealed, or pretended to conceal, their moſt ſacred Myſteries ; and, in which 
it might have been afterwards pretended that their ancient Records were 


wrote, to hide their Novelty and 3 „ | from the Word, as the Tranſla- 
tion of the Pillars 1 in Seriad were faid to e.. 


CHAP. x. 


on the ancient Pheœnician R cords 


6 not 8 that oy 3 on the Antiq aitics of this On: 
1 as to their National and Civil Hiſtory ; ſince all — is pretended to re- 
main of their Records is confined to the Age of Aibalus the Father of Hiram, 
David's Friend. But this ſees to be directly within my Deſign, and ſub- 
ſervient to it, as J am — an Hiſtory of e n. * 
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o, Sanchoniathon, the Ela Phernician Author. 


| ' e * DO 


UR firſt Enqui ty wan be #ha this Author was, There is one Pheni. 
' cian Author of great pretended Antiquity, Sanchoniathon, Who pro- 
fefleth to write an Hiſtory of the Origin of a Thiogs from the Beginning of 


the World, and from the firſt Man; Nin of the Generations of Mankind in 


4 lineal Deſcent from Protogonus to Thoth. He was, by Birth, a Native of 


Pbænicia, and a Citizen of Berytus ; and drew up his Hiſtory i in the Lan- 


guage of his Country. His Character according to Porplyry, as cited by Eu- 


Aebi. ® js this, That he wrote with great Fidelity of the Affairs of the 


42s: As a Proof of which he tells us that he made uſe of the ſame 
ames of Perſons and Places, which were uſed in the Jeuiſb Writing. 


. — by the Bye, is no great Proof of his Fidelity; fince he might have 


wrote either Trad or Falſehood concerning any People, tho” he had uſed 


che ſame Names with themſelves. Vet it betrays another Truth, which Per. 


phyry or Philo did not deſign to reveal, and perhaps did not ſo much 25 
ſaſpe&, viz. that it was borrowed from the ewiſh Records, however dif. 


guiſed and ſpoiled in his Hands.— His Tranflator, Philo Byblius, is cited by: 
the ſame learned Father, Euſebius; + giving this Account of him, 'Thathe 


« was a Perſon of great and extenſive. Learning, aowpabrard.. And that, 


© having a particular Paſſion for Antiquity,. he examined all the Monu- 


* ments of the eldeſt Times, by which he 8 obtain N 
** thoſe favourite tte Eos | IM 


? 


1 E c T. 
5 On the Au thorities be Profe oY to make m of. 


E are next to conſider his Authorities, or the Original from whence 
he drew his Intelligence. 
1.) Philo tells us, + © That having the greateſt Curioſity to be 2 
* with the Origin of Things, and a general Hiſtory of all from the 
ning; he ſet himſelf, with particular Application, to the Study o te 
„ Writings of Taautus; and he was excited to ſo accurate a Search of this 
2 * moſt ancient Author; becauſe he was well affured that Taautus was the 
f Petſon under the Sun, who invented Letters, and began the Writing 
cc of Memoirs, and that he was the ſame with the Egprian Toth.“ This, 
= | imagine, 


| . Euſeb. Præp. Evang. Lib. I. p. 31. Edit. Paris. + Ibid, f Euſeb. Prep. Tang Lib, I. 
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mee is equivalent to a Confeſlion, that, having ſuch a Paſſion for Anti- 
quity, and heating of the Works of Maſes, the celebrated Egyptian, he pro- 

cured a Sight of them, or atherwiſe ſame Knowledge of them, by Conver- _ 
ation with his Hebrew Neighbours, Moſess Writings do really contain ſuch 
_ Hiſtory, as his Curioſity Id him particularly to enquire after, even the Ge- 
necation of the World. And he was further induced to this Scrutiny into 
this Author, as he underſtood that Moſes [or Toth] was the firſt Perſon, 
who invented or made uſe of Letters; and that he. v was an Egyption of great 
Note and Significancy, 

It may be worthy of our Paquin * How en came to thiok that Theth, 
i e. Moſes was the firſt Writer? This ſeems to me to haye been banded 
down by Tradition among the Fews ; tho Moſes himſelf doth not direftly 
aſſert it. For, as it muſt have been known to be true, by all the Fews in 

general, at the Time of giving the Law, that they had no Writing before that 
Event ; and all that People knew, that they never were without it after- 


wards ; they would be apt frequently to make this Obſervation among them 5 


ſelves; and, when they came to impart the Knowledge of Writing to their 
| Neighbours, who would be apt to alk. how they came by this peculiar 1 X 

would be very natural to mention its Date and Author, pemely; Maſes. | 
may here note, that ſo remarkable a Tradition as this concerning Moſes * 4 
their f Writer, which was but one Fact, might have been conveyed” by 
- Tradition to the Age of Samuel, which was not many hundred You from 
the Tranſactions of Mount Sinai, tho it would have been very difficult to 
| have conveyed a large Syſtem of Knowledge in that Way. And as the 


Pheenicigns had received the Knowledge of Letters but a little before out 


Author's Time, if he really was Contemporary with Abibalis, ſo he has hero 
preſerved this ancient Part of Jeuiſo Tradition. 

(2.) He had further Intelligence from a Prieſt of the God Jeuo, or Febo- | 
web. This is an additional Confeſſion of the true Origin and Source of his 
Intelligence, from which he was gratified in all his Defires, This was the 
Name of God, owned among no neighbouring Nation, except the Hebrews, 
therefore it muſt have been a Fewiſh Prieſt, from whom: he had all his Diſ- 
coveries concerning the Primeval State of the World, and all his other remote 
Antiquities, This was the very Baſis both of bis Coſmogony and Genealo- 
gies. The Phenicians (as we have faid) towards the North-weſt were not 
in War with the Hebrews, as the Pbiliſtines ſo frequently were, in the South- 
. welt Part of the Coaſt, It is probable that there was, on the contrary, a 
good Correſpondence in general, betwixt the Sidonians and the Hebrews. 


Tis plain, by the Scripture-Hiftory, that it was ſo in the victorious Reign — 


of David, and the polite Reign of Solomon. And there is no Ground to ſuſ- 


ect but it might be the ſame in the Times of Samuel and Saul, when Abi- 
valus began to flouriſh. | 
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In theſe Clicabnſtaices, a curious,” inquiſitive Perſon, like Sanchoniathon, 


heariag that there were written Records among them of 'the ancient Times, 


(a Subject ſo agreeable to his Taſte) might go to ſome eminent City of me] 
Hebrews, 2 for learned Men, to gather Informations; and to make 
Acquaintance with ſome eminent Men of the Place, a Prieſt of IEROVAU, 


2M gr. the venerable Prophet Samuel. Our Traveller, either by Converſation 
with this Hebrew Prieſt, or by a Sight of the Book of Genefis, or both, might 


eaſily obtain a Knowledge of the Hiſtory of the Creation, and the firſt State 
of the World till after the Flood. This was ſo ſhort a Work, as far as a 


| General Hiſtory went; and the Hebrew and  Phenician Language muſt, at 


that Time, have been fo: fimilar, that he could eaſily underſtand it, and 
might as eaſily. commit it to Memory, or Writing; which we may ſuppoſe | 
our | Phoenician Antiquary to underſtand before, tho! perhaps Not Jo * \ 


| This, I apprehend, was the real Foundation of his Hiſtory. 


3.) He further extracted his Hiſtory from the Records hid ap in the Ar- 


+ of their Cities and Temples, as Euſebius informs us from Philo, that 
be dedicated it to Abibalus King of Berytus, and that it was not only approved 
dy the King himſelf, but by all the inquiſitive Men about the Court, who 


were the moſt ſerupulous Inquirers after Truth, Acer 71x dub. We mayr 
obſerve, concerning this Te . to the Character of his Work, that 
there could not probably be any Records of much Antiquity, fince the 
| Knowledge of Letters could have been but recent among them. Again; 


their Temples were ſuch mall Places at that Time, that they would have 
been very improper Repoſitories for Records; being but ſmall- Houſes for the 
erecting Idols, or little Statues. And further; as they would have been in- 
commodious for their Size, ſo they muſt have been inſecure on Account of 
their Slenderneſs. They were not comparable in Magnitude to that of Sol- 


mon, as Solomon's Meſſage to Hiram imports, 2 Chron. ii. 5. The N wwhich 
1 build; is GREAT, for GREAT is our God above all Gods. | 
Further ſtill, Abibals sand his Court could not be ſuppoſed to approve. of _ 


Work, as drawn from ancient Records, when he knew that there could be | 


none much elder. than his own Reign. I ſhould rather (as we have ſaid 
before) ſuſpect this to be a Fiction and Flouriſh of Philobiblius, to gain 
the more Wen to his e, if he had 0 g en a one to rranſlate, F Fj . 


. 
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1 On the Are of Sanchoniathon. „„ 
U R next Jaquicy ouſt be concerning the Age of the World whit our 
© Author lived. (r.) Porpbyry ſuppoſeth him to have lived before, or 
about, the Trajan War, and to have been Contemporary with Semiramis. 
But this Obſervation demonſtrateth, how little the Greeks knew of Eaſtern 
' Chronology, and how little fo great an Inquirer, as Porphyry, regarded Cefias, 
or Diodorus, that followed him, in their Accounts of Aſyrian Antiquities. 
But yet this Hint of Porphyry in ſynchronizing the Trejan Times with the 
Age of Semiramis, is nearer to the Hebrew Calculations, than any Pagan An- 
cient I have ever met with. It ſeems alſo to be the neareſt to Herodotus of 
any of the Pagan Writers.* For, if Troy was taken in the Reign of Fehoram, 
* Aſyrian Empire might be growing conſiderable. And Pul, or Bell, or 
Belus, appeared in the third Reign after Jehoram e in Ferufalem.. And 
Pul might be old at that Time, 2 Kings xiv. 2 5. 
( 2.) The true Age of Abibalus muſt be gathered from the Phenician An- 
nals, referred to by Joſepbus, in his firſt Book againſt Apion. + Toſephus in- 
forms us, That the Tyrians had their public Records, which they care- 
« fally preſcrved ; in which were written the moſt material Tranſactions re- 
« lating both to themſelves and other neighbouring Nations. In which was 
particularly recorded that Solomon built the Temple at Feruſalem 148 Years 
and eight Months before the Tyrians built Carthage. 
Dius, another Phanician Author, thought to be an exact Hiſtorian, 
_ cited by Foſephus, thus; © That Abibalus 7 "ig he was ſucceeded by — l 
© the great Friend of Solomon. In which Hiſtory is mentioned their Inter- I 
* courſe in ſundry Problems propoſed to each other, and Solomon's ſuperior 
© Sagacity and Penetration is acknowledged.” But the moſt accurate Account 
of the Pbænician Affairs, and moſt directly to our Purpoſe, is contained in 
the Writings of Menander of Epheſus. In which is a regular Succeſſion f 
| Phenician Princes, from Abibalus to Pygmalion. Mochus, another Hiſtorian;. 
mentioned, by: Tatian „ with two others who were tranſlated into Greek, and. 
ſeem to have been Chronologiſts, further prove, that their Records were not 
very ancient. In thoſe King's Reigns, of which theſe Authors give an Ac- 
count, it is ſet down when Menelaus came into Phænicia. They alſo men- 
tion Hiram, and Solomon's marrying his Daughter; and the WOT which 
Hiram 1 25 W for a Works and Buildings. 


From 


Dodiv. p. 4. Marſh. Can. Chron, Sec. 17. p. 522, Edit. * + 2 cent. Ad. Lib. I. 
dect. 17, 18, 19. 4 Tatian. contr, Gree, P · 171. 


Fecth all theſe Authors we may, Jaun W Stitch determine 
the Age of Abibalus, and conſequently the. Age of this celebrated Writer, 
. Sanchontathon. 
.(1.) Tis manifeſt, from Poſephus, that Abibalus was elt firſt Monarch, 1 
of which any Mention was made, either in their authentic, National Records, 
or by any of their Hiſtorians, who had come to the Knowledge of this in- 
quiſitive Few. Had their Records: been larger, or elder, than he has cepte · 
ſented them, Joſephus could have been eaſily confuted at that Time. * 
Ma) Whether their Kings reigned at Berytus, Sidon, or Tyre, they wete 
all called Phænician Kings; juſt as our Engliſh Monarchs are called Engliſh, 
_ whether they kept their Court at London, York, Lincoln, or Winchafter. The 
learned Bochart has therefore but a precarious Baſis for his Opinion, that the 
Abibalus of Sanc boniathon, was an older Prince and King of Berytus, different 
* frei that Hbibalu King of Tyre," mentioued — and 
Hiſtorians, as the Father of Hiram, the Friend of Solomon. 3 
+ Bochart's* Opinion is founded on nothing but a Perſuaſion entirely y pre- 
ious, that Sanchoniatbon was more ancient than the Times of David. 
(3) It further appeareth, from Menander of Epbeſiu, that the Liſt of Plæ- 
nician Monarchs, which he extracted from their genuine Records, were ſuc- 
oeſſively Princes of one Kingdom or Territory, from Abibalus to Pygmalim. 
And it is by all agreed that Pygma/ion was King of Tyre; Abibalus was there- 
fore Head of the ſame Line of Succeſſion, of Kors Pygmalion was _ laſt, 
before the Building of Cartlage. ? 
().) I apprehend the Reaſon why Abibalus is hy feſt Monzreh 3 m chef 
| Recotd s, may be, not that he was the fir/# that ever reigned there, but that 
he was the firſt aſter the Phenicians had the Uſe of Writing to any due Per- 
fection, ſo as to apply it to Hiſtory and National Records. The North 
| Phenicians, by their Situation near Fudæa and their Correſpondence with 
its Hebrew Inhabitants, might attain to the Knowledge of Letters, an Age or 
two ſooner than the Egyptians, who were not in ſuch Intercourſes with them. 
And Abibalus might be an Age older than David, ſince Solomon married his 
Grand- daughter. And beſides, the Phænicians, eſpecially the Sidonians and 
Hrians, being a Maritime People, they might obſerve the Conveniency of 
Mois for the Management of Commerce, ſooner than other Nations. 
And, as they found this ſurpriſing Art common among the Vraelites, they 
would very eee endeavour to inſinuate themſelves into their Friendſhip, 
for procuring fo commodious an Art, ſooner than other r People, and they Ware | 
mind it more, as thay were mercantile Perſons. LO 


SECT. 


® Buchart. Can. Lib. II. cap. p. 1. | ofeh. contr. 75 Lib. 1 
+ This may be the Reaſon why . o came to Greece from Tyre, in Davids Time, 


brought Letters fit, tho“ ſo. wy great Men, as Pelaſgus, Inachus and Oey had come from 
| * before him. | 1 855 | 5 
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7 aM now to oder the Work itlelf, which is ſcribed to \Spncbanfathig 
I And, tho I doubt not (if there ever was any ſuch Work wrote in the 
Days of Abibalus) that the Originals, from which /the Materials were bor- 
rowed; were the Book of Geneſs, or the Tiforritions of the Jewiſh Prieſts ; 

t the whole Fabric, which our Author built on that Foundation, was mo- 
delled to his own T aſte. He was a Phoenician Idolater: And, as the learned 
Banier of the Royal Academy ſays, a Prieſt of Berytus ; and, therefore, he 
was like to accommodate all the Informations he received from the Fews to 
his Country's Theological Sentiments of Polytheiſm. As he was a Phænician 
Holater; and, as a Prieſt, perhaps an inveterate one, he was deſirous to do 
Honour to his Country and his Religion too, by drawing up a Coſmogony with- 
out the Mention of the One true Gop; as the Author. For they worſhip- 
ped Gods,” which they made themſelves into Gods, even the Heavenly Bodies, 
and not the One God, who created thoſe Aſtereal Deities, as well as all other 

Things. 
This Work confiſteth of two Parts, viz. 4 t 0 A end; And then 
an Hiſtory of the firſt Generations of Mankind. For both of which there 

is a Pattern in Moſes; tho the Phenician Copyiſt has moſt ſtupidly imitated 
both. (I.) He is ſaid, as I have obſerved before, to have drawn the main 
Part of his Work from the Writings of Taautus, who is ſuppoſed, by the 
Commentators on our Author, to be 0 Son of Miſraim the Son of Ham in 
Genes. This the learned Biſhop Cumberland aſſerts, and builds the Validity 
of his Hiſtory upon it. But it ſeems not morally poſſible that Miſraim and 
his Son Thorb, who had been both educated under Noah, and in his Family, 
till the latter was arrived at a State of Manhood, ſhould either teach: or write 
ſuch groſs' Nonſenſe as this Coſmogony is. And, tho' I have already ex- 
amined this and the other Coſmogonies of Paganiſm, and ſhewn the Abſurdity 
of them; yet it may be ſeaſonably noted here, to illuſtrate the extreme Im- 
| probubility of this Allegation, that Miſraim or his Son ſhould be the Authors - 
of ſuch monſtrous, abſurd Stuff, as this making the World without a Gop, 
and the many atheiſtical Fcoleries, which Sara ere here aſcribes to them. 
If we allow that Ham was a Wieder Man, (which however cannot be proved) 
yet it cannot be ſuppoſed that he evold be ſo weak a Man, as to teach his 
Children that the World was made of itſelf, and that afterwards the Gods 
were made. Ham and his Family had too excellent an Education under 
Noab, to be capable of propagating ſuch Theology. He might be ambitious, . 

_ cruel, or ſenſual, * the apa of auturnt Paſſions; but he, itte or 
| *  Inltructed 
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inſtructed by i great Patriarch, in ſo diſtin a Knowledge of the One true 
Gop, as the Maker of all Things ; and had been fo na confirmed in all 
" rational, religious Sentiments, 17 being a Witneſs to the tremendous Effects 
of the Deluge, cannot be ſuppoſed to be the Author of ſuch atheiſtical Ab- 
ſurdities. We have now, God knows, many Perſons well educated in noble, 
Chriſtian Principles; who yet, by the impetuous Tyranny of their own Paſſions, 
become wicked. Men, as Ham Ka! be. But we. bear of none of them, 
educating, their Children in the ſtupid 1dolatries of India, America, or Africa, 
So that the pretended Allegation = 4 this Writer, that Taautus was his Origi- 
nal, and of our modern Synchronizers, that e was Mi in or bis Son, | 
cannot poſlibly be true. 
(2.) From what I have already need in 9 44 Eſſay 7. 1 think! it may be 
concluded to be very probable, (64 neither Ham, his Sons or Grandſons of 
the Longeval Ages, ever left Noah, and ſo could never have been in Phæni- 
cia or Egypt. And, (3.) I have alſo proved that there was no Meriting 1 in the 
World before Moſes, and therefore there. could be no Mritings of the ancient 
Thoth or Miſraim s Son; ſo that this e Ane muſt have been a 
 Forgery.* 
(4.) This ancient — 0 Author i is never mentioned 155 any cubes Au- 
thor, from the Da ys of Philebiblius to thoſe of Porphyry ; unleſs he is pointed 
to, in that [ene + a whoſe Phenician Antiquities are quoted by Atbenæus. 
SEE Porphyry, therefore, muſt needs be looked on, as the Retriever of a negleFed, 
and therefore a ſuſpicious Author, , For. he malt at . thoſe Times have been 
famous, if be had been thought genuine. May not the ingenious and ſabril 
Porphyry be ſuſpected of this Forgery? One of his Defgns was to confront 
the Antiquity of the Scriptures, And their beſt Sects of Philoſophers, even 
the Pythagoreans and Platoniſts, of which Porphyry was an Admirer, allowing 
the Lawfulneſs of medicinal or uſeful Falſehoods, why may he not be ſuſ- 
pected of this Forgery, which he might eſteem a medicinal Lie ?—PFur- 
ther; if Sanchonzathon or Philo had been in any Repu! tation, before Porplyry 
vouched for them, How comes it that thoſe few Choiltian Writers, who 
mention them afterwards, ſhould quote them at ſecond-hand from Euſebius, 
or Porpbyry, inſtead of having Recourſe to Philobiblius himſelf, had he 
been common ; and why ſhould he not have been common, had he been 
thought genuine? And yet Theodoret ſeems never to have ſeen him, as Dod- 
well obſerveth, + but in Euſebius. Cyril of Alexandria was ſo far from citing - 
Pbilobiblius, chat his Memory, on which he ſeems to have quoted Euſebius, 
failed him, and led him into ſeveral great Miſtakes. What he urges from 
him, he ſays he had from Clemens Alexandrinus. [ Stromat. ] In which, as 
| they now remain, there is no ſuch Thing; tho” there be in Euſebius. He 
took this Philo for the famous Philo Tiles and aſcribed the Tranſlation of 
 Sanchomathon to Joſephus. 
Further 
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Vid. Dedwell, Diſc. on 3 paſſim. ＋ Dade. Saxchon. 
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Farther Gill ;.the learned Dadzell argueth that, - beſides this Silence, or 
| thee ſecond-hand, Quotations, ,, even after he was ſo much applauded by 
Porphyry, which are ſtrong Suſpicions that he was not known or not regarded; 
ha what tho Fl be the Reaſon tl 
lite known 
Apologills who, wrote before Purphyry? They had great Occaſion for it in 
their Biſpute about the Antiguity of the Scriptures above all Heathen Authors. 
They 71 Catalogues of all the moſt ancient Heathen Authors they \ knew 
of; and yet Sanchoniatbon,..the moſt appoſite Inſtance of them all, is not 


once 4 0 Not by Ne Martyr, in the Time of Antoninus Pius, tho 


be was a Samaritan, und mn ſt have been acquainted with the Phœnician 
Tongue, d with all the Ach Books of his Neighbours the Phænicians; 
and yet, e Jays, There was nothing ancient either among the Greeks or 
Barbarians. . & 
of this Molt ancient Sanchauathon ? not, by Theophilus Aptiochenus, in the 
Time of Varus, Who was NEATET the Phenicians than /Greeks ; and had ſpe- 
cial Occaſion for mentioning” the Phoenician Antiquities. f. Not by 7. > 


the Scholar of Js, tho, he mentions the moſt ancient Phœnician Authors 
that he knew, of, which were but three, Mochus,  Theodotus and Hypficrates, | 


whoſe: Works were tranſlated. into Greek by Chatus 37 who writ the Lives of 
the Philoſophers, and yet in neither Character as an Hiſtorian or Philoſopher 
is there any Mention of Sanc boniathon. He i is not mentioned by Tertullias, 


in the Times of. Severus and Caracalla; tho he had the like Occaſion for 
mentioning him in comparing the Pagan, ancient Writers with Moſes. || Nor 
is he taken Notice of, by Origen; tho' he refers to Joſephus againſt Apion, 


and to Tatian for a Collection of Phænician Writers, who had mentioned 


any Thing concerning the Jeiſb Affairs. Nay, he mentions Herennius 
Phi whom ſome take to be the Tranſlator of Sanchoniathon himſelf, and 
yet among all the Phænician Authors, neither he nor Celſus ever mentions - 
Sanchoniathon, How could they Rows: omitted an Authar lo remarkable for 


Antiquity, had they either of them known him? 8 
Further ſtill; had he been fo conſiderable as For phyry pretends, he muſt 


have been known to the Greeks long before Philobibliuss Time, who was 
contemporary with Adrian, according to Bochart. ** The moſt conſiderable 
 Phenician Hiſtorians, Mochus, Theodotus, and Hypficrates, were tranſlated into 


Greek by Chetus, or Lætus ; as we learn Loan Tatian ; tho' we know not how 
long before. And the Tyrian Antiquities had been continued in Greek by 


Hieronymus of. Tyre, Menander of Epheſus, Dius, Hgęſtiæus, and others. +F 


From this Silence of Hiſtorians, Mr. Dogwell concludes him a Forgery. 


Vor. a S431 | _ ** (80 If 
Juſt. Martyr. Cebore, = Al p. 1 3 Edit. Colon. THR Antioch. Lib. III. p. 131. 
+ Tatian, centr. Grec, p. 171. Lætus Bochart. p. 862. riul, Lib. II. Apolog. cap. 19. 


Y Origen, cont, Celſ. Lib. I. p. 13, 14. * Bakery, Can, Lib II. cap, 17. P. 862, Dedwell, 
Sanc bon. p. 1 5. t Boc hart. ibid. 


ſo aſeful and ancient an Author ſhould be ſo 
efore Porphyry's Days? either among Pagans, or the old Chriſtian 


at How could he have ſaid this, if he had known any Thing | 
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Alen under dhe laſt Head, d favs nl tiben 
| ws Dooell, concerning this Author's oy ſo little known before Porphyry, 
ſhould: not be rechnet eoneluſive apainſt Being of our Author; and 1 
have, I thing accbunted for: it, bew he have Intelligence from the 
Powr, | id Abjbalus's. Days; yet there are farther Confiderations that induce 
me to think that,” if it wäs not an entire Forgery of Ph#Þ, as the learned 
Mr. Dodwell thought; nor a pibus Fable of Paganiſm, in Imitation of the 
 Gnoflics, as Ur/imis apprehended ; yet however, that it was altered and inter. 
| polated by Philo; and that we Me: not the Original Sanchoniathon ure _ 
untnixed, | For ( fifty) a Writer con ary with David could! 
ſuch Author as Theth. For I take the firſt Egyptian Thoth to have been 10 
older than the Seeretary of Oßris or Sgſac, who' was the great Improver of 
Mriting, as ſoon as it was known there. (Secondy,) A Writer, contempo- 
rary with Abibulus, durſt not have talked of the ancient Monuments of their 
Cities, or Temples, as approved Authorities; when they all knew that they 
eould have no ancient Memoirs at that Time among them. But Philo perhaps. 
did not ſee this Abfurdity, who lived fo long after. (Thirdyy) The Mention 
of deified Men fo early as the Days of Mifraim, or Thoth, is a violent Suſpi- 
cion of ſome Forgery ; fince it appears, from the Lin of Moſes, that there 
was no Deification of Mortals till after the Law; and, 1 apprehend, that Se- 
feftris (or Seſac) was the Father of this Species of Idolatry, and ſo it muſt be 
unknown at Pike in the Time when our Author lived; ek as Par- 


tne " 


Phyry, c or Philo determine his Age OY: with Abibolus. 
e & og. AY 2! 10 
| Objervatio ant on Sanchoniathon. 


SHALL now Proceed to 8 ſs Obſervations on hs H 1 of this 
Author; as it is diſtin from the Coſmogony, or the Account of the 
| Generation of the World. 
(A.) It appears very obviouſly that there i is a plain Derivation of this Phe- + 
nician Hiſtory from Moſes, And that in ſuch minute Particulars as cannot 
be thought to have been preſerved by any Tradition without Writing, to the 
Days of of Abibalus, He could not therefore write his Hiſtory from any an- 
cient Traditions, but from Books ; and, becauſe there were no other ancient 
Books (as we have proved) it muſt have been from Moſes's Writings. 
(z.) He, as an Idolater, ſeems to have ſubſtituted the Line of Cain, of which 
he had but an imperfect Account, inſtead of the Line of Seth, in the Num- 
ber and Order of which Deſcents he was perfectly informed by Moſes. 
This will appear by —_ the Lines in Moſes and 2 


Seth's 
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1 ee 5 at ele 1 n. bee pat; 1. Protogou 1d and on. 8 
2. Selb. . n uy of 4 "Genus and Genea.. —_— 
2. "Engfb.. 3 3. Buch, ws Pbos, Pur, Phlox, 
*% "Tamer in e 2 Libanus. | 
Mahalaleel, . Mebajael. 5. Memraumus. 
. Jared. 8 5 Vece, + (brews, Alieus. 
Enoch. . . Lamech 2 
ee : 5. eee d 5 
9. Lamech,” / INES . 1 -4 Agreueros. 
„„ RAR . To I 1 0 "a: Magus, Amynos. 
The Flood, - ends Cain's Line, no Mention of the Flood. 5 3 
1 Show, TOY 11, . Cunts. . et , Hf e ee, 7 
2. dphixad, FE 12. PIG | 
13, Selah. —_ 3 12 5 Wie. 


Nowitheſe Gee of Cain's Line are bat Eight, contig to Maſe, 
tho Sanchoniathon compleats his Liſt to Thirteen, ending with Thoth. Where- 
fore the Lines, or Number of Deſcents in Sanchoniathon, muſt have had no 
other Original but the ſacred Books of the Hebrews, whatever he might fa- 
bulouſly add to the Story. 7 OUT ST 107 x 8 
(3. "There i is a manifeſt Affini with the Moſaic Story in ſeveral Particu- 
lars in the Phænician Account of the irt Line. Thus our Author fays, 
That on, (or Eve) firſt found out the Method of taking Food from Trees. 
What can this refer to, but her firſt eating the forbidden Fruit? In the ſe- I 
cond Generation, were Genus and Genea. Genus ſeems to point to Carr's » 
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Name. And their Dwelling in Phænicia, was borrowed from Moſes's Ac- 
count of Cain's retiring from his Father Adam, to the Land of Nad. But, in 
this Place, is inſerted the firſt Fiction of our Author, as to the Original of 
Aſtereal Idolatry, which he aſcribes to Cain (or Genus their Phænician Pa- 
triarch, and the Father of their Idolatty. This might be a Fable of Sancho- 

| niathon, ſince this Practice of worſhipping the Sun was notoriouſly prevalent 
in the Age of Abibalus. But what is ſubjoined, namely, that the Greeks have 
miſrepreſented the Notions of Antiquity, cannot belong to Sanchoniathon, if 
be was an authentic Writer e ry with Abibulus; this muſt be an 
Interpolation of Philo, or Porphyry, who were both Phenivians. For the 
Greeks were ſcarce a Nation 'known in the World, at that Time; nor had 
they then drawn up any Syſtem of Theology, in the Days of Abibalus, who 
was | betore Cadmus. 
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148 A 7 640 R * of Kombos, 
Generution II. Ohre Sons were des, 1%, n, Lig ht, Fire, "and . 
Theſe are imaginary Ferſöns, without any Foundation i fo Moſe 26. Which might 
be deſigned to concea,'.or obſcure, the Original f 57 5 he borrowed, 
Generat, IV. "From eſe fabled Fathers defcent ed fabled Sons, the Giants 
of vaſt Bulk 209 Stature, Caſſius, Libamis, &c. however theſe might perhaps 
| be fabled from the Account which Mo ofes gives of the Men of Renown, 
Gen, n. de; 
GBenerat. v. "pad we Giants i he ) bang Mabe" "Who, ac- 
"—_ to Bochart' Reading, was called H) Haram, or under the Heavens, 
7 well Moſes calls the Sen of Man, of the Poſterity of the Sons of. Zhe God: 
For the Fathers of the Giants were thele Sons of the Got a Style to which our 
Author's Polytheiſm would eaſily reconcile him. He ſay s that theſe Children 
were named by their Mothers Women, in thoſe Days being (fays he) ſo 
exorbitantly incontinent, that they {t | weleſſy engaged in all promiſcuous 
Amours, i. e. with thoſe Sons bf God; and therefore they named their Chil- 
dren. This Conjecture, concerning. the Incontinency of the Women, is aſ- 
ſigned by our Author, as the Reaſon why the Women named their Children; 
but Moſes intimates this to have been the moſt frequent Practice of the Pri- 
meval Ages ——In this Generation is another Trace of the Moſaic Original, 
tho”. in pervetted-Chronology. Hypfuranizs quarrelled with his Brother Uſous, 
vrhich muſt be borrowed trom the NMeſaic Story of Cain and Abel. He alſo 
invented the making of Huts or Habitations of Reeds and Ruſhes, which al- 
ludes to Cain's building a City, or Place of Dwelling. [And Uſous: invented 
_ Covering for his Body out of the Skins of Beaſts. For he was (as Mo aj la) 
a Keeper of Sheep. din A 
-Generat. VI. Here is all obſcute Hint of his Mo Tra One nl Fot 
as he ſeems to have adopted the Line of Cain to be the Heroes of his Hiſtory | 
and, as it fails him in{the Moſaic Account, he ſays here, after. many Nan 
from the Generation of Hypſuranius came Agreus and Hakeus. This is to co- 
ver the Deficiency of the Line of Cain; for Moſes mentions none under the 
Character wed F en or Honters, before the famous dur gere of Braſs _ 
Iron. Och | 
P Benne VII. The Javentors F] Iron Braſs, ad building! with Brick, 
are next mentioned, partly agreeing _ My ofes, tho in ſome Things differ- 
ing from | 
But in all this: Hiſtory there is not the leaſt Hint of the Deluge; "which 
ſeems. not capable of being accounted for any other Way but this, that as he 
had determined to honour Cair's Line, on Which he fathers: many Branches 
of the primitive Idolatry; and, as he knew they were all ſwept away, and 
that Line expunged by * Flood; he therefore omitteth-the Mention of it, 
that he might more unobſerved: inſert the Stock of Gd into ** Line of Cain, 
and ſo continue the Succeſſion.“ * | * 
| The 
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The ſecond Line is much more embarraſſed with Pagan Fables than the 
fiſt; ; and, as there is but a ſmall Part of it that correſponds with Moſes, and 
nothing that appears to me to illuſtrate General Hiſtory, or to lay juſt Foun- . 
dations for the modern, or ancient Method of Synchroniſing the Fables of 
Egypt with thoſe Times of primitive Antiquity ;—I ſhall add no more upon 
this Subject of Sanchoniatbon, but ve 195 Wer to ws candid Confidera- 
tion of * e We, | | | 
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0 H A P. XI 1 
On the Abronmical Obfrvation at Babylon 


| 1 ESE. Obſerrations' are the orcat Fünen on which many dme 
1 Men build their Opinion of the certain Antiquity of Mriting, viz. 
Alphabetical as I ſy "pong Wie cannot 0 them over, without a N N 
lar Diſcuſſion. | 
1. I muſt remark that theſe Celeſtial Obſervations, which are faid to have 
been ſent by Callifthenes to Ariflotle, upon the taking of Babylon by Alexan- 
der the Great, ate never mentioned by any ancient Author, except one, vig. 
Simplicius in his Book de Cælo, Lib. II. c. 46. and he only quotes them from 
Porpbyry. Now Simplicius could/ be no competent Witneſs of Things tranſ- 
acted fo long before his own Time, as the Days of Alexander. For he was 
contemporary with the Emperor Fuſtinian. Again; he doth not intimate 
that he himſelf ever ſawo thoſe Obſervations. 
And Porpbyry was but a little better Authority than Sanden for be 


| thoſe Originals from Babylon, out of which theſe Calculations were made. 
2. The Writers of . greateſt Note among the Chaldeans, pretend to no 
Knowledge of ſuch. ancient Aſtronomical Obſervations. Phny tells us that 
Beraſus did not find any Account of Celeſtial Obſervations among that Peo- 
ple, further back than about. 480, or 490 Years before his own Time.“ 


Beroſus dedicated his 'Chaldean Antiquities to Antiochus Theus King of Syria, 
whoſe fourth Year coincided with An. Nabona/. 490. according to the 1880 
culations of the learned Dupin. “ & 
Epigenes who lived in the Times of Auguſtus ;* Þ4 and Was, according to 
Pliny, a very good Writer, alloweth but 720 Yelrs': And this comes to the 
ſame Vear with the Computations, of Beroſus. For the ſecond of Auguſtus 
is the 720th of the Era of Nabonaſſar. This Epocha of Chaldæan Obſer- 


vations, mentioned 9 Beroſus and Epigenes, is further confirmed by — la- 
orious 


* Plin. Nat. #Hift. Lib. VII. c. 56. þ Dubin Muli. Libr. Vo 1. p. 217. 1 Marſh, 
Can, Chron, p. 504. Edit. Lipf.. Pais ibid. 8 | ? 


lived not long before him: Again, he is not quoted, as if he had ever ſeen | 


That is, that he found none before: the celebrated Ara of Nabonaſſar. For 


b Hs ToET Küsvbses 
f Sikioas Seen which Prolemy- made after the Writings and-Obſery ons of 
the ancient ARronomers;' yet, after all his Enquiries, he found none of the 
| {older than this Remus ra. And, accordingly, he made uſe of 
s for a great Standard of Com „ And Syncelas obſerveth that the 

Chaldezons did not, — after that Time, A with wy Cure! e the Celeſtial "I 
r 


We know 04 for what End Porphyry quoted: ahele” inclent Obſerea. 
85 tions; ; whether it might be to confute them, or to argue in the Defence of 
Pagan Antiquity from them. baen indeed, I ſuſpe the former. For 
it is plain, by Euſebrus *bimſelf, T that he was labouring to overturn Por. 
pbyry's Account of the Age of Semiramis; who had placed that Princeſs not 
far from the Trojan Times, and allowed Moſes not only to be older than 
Inachus, one of the eldeſt Kings of Greece, but alſo than Semiramis; which 
Buſebius i intimates him to have done out of Teal againſt the Sacred Writers. 
Now; as the Tranſactious of Nima and Semiramis were among the oldeſt 
Things in Pagan Antiquity, according to the prevailing, popular: 2 
of Ctefias and his Followers, and which Euſetiu himſelf embraced ; and, as 
Porpbyry probably followed Herodotus, as to the Age of Semiramis, and 0 
oertainly rejected the longer Calculations; he might quote theſe Aftronomi- 
cal Obſervations as being of ſach a Date, in order to confute'them ; ſince 
they were obviouſly repugnant to his own avowed Opinion. And he might 
be the more inclined to this Side of the Queſtion, of the ſhorter Calcula- 
tions; becauſe the Chriſtian Writers had commonly embraced the Yong ones 
from Czefias; ſuch as Tatian Syrus, his Countryman; Clemens Alexandrinus, 
&c. It appeareth probable that Porphyry eſteemed theſe longeſt Calculations 
of Pagan Writers themſelves, to have been fabulous Antiquity ; and then he 
3 readily allow the Jewiſh Antiquities to go beyond any genuine ones of 
other Nations; and, from this high Pretence to Antiquity, would conclude 
them fabulous, as ſtretching beyond all Hiſtoric Time. The ingenious Au- 
thor of the Connection of Sacred and Profane Hiſtory obſerveth, || ** That, 
at firſt, the Heathen Writers pretended to Antiquities, beyond what the 
0 Sacred Writers could be thought to aim at; but, when the F. alſity of this 
Pretence was abundantly detected, then Porphyry thought he could com- 
paſs the End aimed at, by another Way. He endeavoured to ſhew that 
% the Heathen Hiſtory did not reach near Io far back as had been imagined; 
but that the Times, which Moyes treated of, were really ſo much prior to 
« the firſt Riſe of the moſt ancient Kingdoms, that all poſſible Accounts 
of them could at beſt be but Fiction and Fancy.” And, indeed; I am much 
inclined to think that there was ſome Foundation for ſuſpeQing the boaſted 
Antiquities of Paganijm; (which Porphyry ſeems to have called in Queſtion) 
even from ſome Heathen Authors then in being, tho now pertiape loit. And 


_ Euſebius 


Cenſerin. De Die Natal. + Syncel. p. 2039. Marſh. Can. brate. p. 505. z Euſeb, 
Prœem. in Chron. Gras. p. 6. 4 Shuckf 0 Vol. II p. 39. 2 
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bins ſeems to fall i the Schen of thei Memoirs, 
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to, or Fear of this Objection of 
; when he muſt have had more Materials for the Deteclion of their 
forged ntiquity, than are at preſent to be found. A Newtor's Penetration 
and Courage would ſoon have cleared all up entirely; who minded not what 
Authors ſaid one after another, in par cious. Copying their Leaders; but 
alſo conſidered what could moſ be true in the Nature of Things, 
and taking all Probabilities —2 
4. But the great and indeed only Difficulty i in theſe Obſervations of Baby- 
bn! is, that they were of 1903 Years ſtanding, ſince this tation is 
ſuppoſed to correſpond with the Hebrew Scriptures, to near the Time of the 
Babel Confuſion. But I apprehend even this Difficulty is not inſuperable ; . 
allowing ſome Conjectures, which are not repugnant to Hiſtory or Reaſon. 
..) Calliftbenes. would naturally apply himſelf to the moſt learned Men 
in Babylon, as ſoon as the City was quiet under Alexander; if he had received 
any ſuch Inſtructions from Ariftotle; and, as it was a Place famous for Aſtro- 
nomical Improvements, he would not, probably, content himſelf with one 
Set of Informers, he would endeavour to get Intelligence of any: ancient Mo- 
numents that were there to be had. But, as Beroſus might then be beginning 
| his Enquiries,* and, as he declared he could meet with none older than the 
Nabonaſſarean Ara, it muſt be, probably, concluded that Calkftbenes found 
NONE,” any more than Berojus, which were of ſuch high Antiquity ; other- 
wiſe Berofus,. a Contemporary, a Native, and with a ſimilar Taſte of Studies, 
would have been' like to have got the fame Intelligence. 
(2:) Again; as I have noted on another Occaſion before, the learned Men 
Bs the Babylonians might have obtained ſome Notions of genuine Anti- 
quity from the Fews, after the Captivity, They were many of them great 
Men, and had ſeveral. of them been in high Confidence and Preferments, 
in the ſucceſſive Reigns from Nebuchadnezzar to Cyrus ; as particularly Do- 
niel. Their public Characters would lead them into Acquaintance, and oc- 
caſion their being applied to, by Men of the greateſt Curioſity and Piſtine- 
tion. What the learned Chaldzeans procured in this Way, by Informations 
from the Jews, they might augment and improve, in the ſame Manner ; 
ſince the Fews in great Numbers continued in the Eaſtern Parts, and had 
long afterwards a College in Babylonia. Now there is no Wonder, that the 
learned Chaldzans ſhould, by ſuch Advantages of Information from the 
Prince of the Wiſe-men, and a great Miniſter of State, as eminent for his 
Virtue and Integrity, as as for his Rank and Knowledge; there is no Wonder, 
I ay, that they ſhould be more ready to attend to ſuch Intellig ende, and de 
better diſpoſed to add to their own Stock of Knowledge, 9 to rectify their 
own Errors in the Sciences, by it. Hereby there might ariſe ſomething like 
a Science of * in the 2 and ſome * be curious to 8 4 
w 


Note, This correſponds with the Age of Beroſus. 
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bow long it was fince Bobylon was firſt founded, when they were „beta 
ſio ignorant of the Primoriia of their own: City. Tbis Wale be moſt like 
to engage their Attention; and ſome of them might ſuggeſt ſuch a Compu- 
tation to Calliſibenes. And further; as their firſt Ioftn@tors were gone ſo many 
Centuries befote, and this might at that Time be grown a Part of common 
Knowledge among the Learned ; there ſeems to be nothing ſubverſive of the 
main Sentiments we have urged. in this Eſay, in admitting even this Calcu- 
lation in the Time of Calliſtbenes at Babylon. — But here we may remark, that 
the Calculations, which were learned in Babylon, were according to the He- 
Reader not nnn to the Sei a as learned __ n at hit 
riends; . 3 
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| HI 8 Celebrated Ghaldzon Antiquary ente fo fir as fl 555 any „Ting 
1 of Truth and Probability in his Accounts of the moſt ancient Times, 
may be ſuppoſed alſo to be indebted to the Jew:ſh Original for his Intelli- 
gence; We have but little of him,' except ſome broken Fragments ; which 
I have conſidered: already as to his Cofmogony. He, as well as his Contempo- 
rary Manetbo in Egypt, were both initiated into chis Kind of Knowledge by 
Hebrew Aſſiſtance; tho one ſeems to have had all his Helps from the Sep- 
tuagint Verſion, the other from the Diſciples of Daniel. However, as the 
Jews in Egypt needed a Tranſlation of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greet; 
fo, by Parity of Reaſon, thoſe in Babylon might need a Verſion into Chaldee, 
and a Chaldee Verſion might fall into Beroſus's Way, as a Greek one into Ma- 
netho's. And, out of ſuch Informations, they, each of them, fabled what 
they pleaſed, which they would take to be for the Honour of their Coun- 
try's Antiquities. Befides ; as there might be ſuppoſed in the elder Times, 
many learned Men among the Pagans, who were inqufitzve, and many of 
the Jeus communicative; ſo the Chaldzens, as I have ſaid, might get a great 
Knowledge of their Chronology, and moſt primitive Hiſtory this Way. And 
they might eaſily make Uſe of it, under ſuch Diſguiſes and Mixtures of 
Pagan Sentiments, as would hide the original Informations.—Our Author, 
accordingly, in drawing up his Galdæan Hiſtory, begins with the Account 
of the Generation of all Things; and then ſubjoins the Hiſtory of Ten ſuc- 


cCerſſive Generations of Monarchs, from Alrus to Xixuthrus, which is, moſt 


probably, a Copy of Moſes's Hiſtory from Adam to Neab, in the fame 
Number of Spes og He alſo takes Notice of the extreme Longevity of 
thoſe Princes, reigning each of them many Sares, and a Sares was by Syn- 

cellus reckoned to contain 3600 Years. Alorus is ſaid to have reigned ten 
| | Sares, 


_ worse "Wt Hehopternean: 
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| Foatftepgiof | 69 that they durſt — alter the very 
Hliſtory q however they ſo enormouſiy magn 


fi 
He next obſerves the F lood; Which he felates wir 
by Saturn. He enjoined him to vxite dawn Memoirs relating to the 
ning Hiſtory and, End of all Thivgs 3. ad- 60 conceal the Writing ot 
Sippora'z; thence was to build a Ship, with 
mplifications,//two Furlongs in/Breadth; and five in Leng pth; 
to lay: up. neeeſſary\Proviſian and 
Friends; and all Kinds of Land-Adimals, and ſhut himſelf up. Some Time 
after, when the Waters were abatedy he ſent out ſeveral Fowls, which find- 
ing no Food, not Reſting · Place, teturned to im again. A few Diys after he 
ſent out others; — , Bits of Mud in their Claus. The third 

Time he let them go, th 
the Earth was ſuffic iently drained; and made a Window in the Veſſel,” and 
finding it had reſted on 4 Mounteii, he came forth with his Wife, his Daugh- 
tet, = the Pilot. And having 
bur and factificed to the Gods, he and they that were with him difa 


of them but in vai ; only they heard tus Voice: Xixuthrus for his Piery is 
tranſlated to Heaven, — ranked amongſt the Gods, with thoſe that were 
with him. The Voice further exhorted them to be religious, and repair to 

be ta dig up the Memoits there depoſited . Theſe are the — 
Pagan Monuments of Autiquity, which I- have thus ſtated and compared 
with MS. Frpm all which it will appear, that we have no regular Hiſtory 


of the moſt ancient Tirties but what muſt be eſteemed abſolute Fiction; or 


may be accounted for, as derived from Moſes. And that, conſidering the 
Age when Letters were revealed to him, and the Time of their being re- 
ceived by other Nations from the Hebrews, who were in firſt Poſſeſſion of 
this Art of Alphabetical Writing, all may be admitted without any Strain of 


Argument, or making any nne or grey, 7 e eg) r or "wy 


precarious eee r 8 
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ThAvE, in the former 3 of this Work, ad 40 RR out 


1 the Probability that there could be no Records before the Days of Moſes, 
in any Cou in the World. And J think I have proved that there were 
none in Aria, — Pbænicia, or e, which ay of their ancient 

For- | = | | Authors 
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Method of their 
ed: ea Article vf Imitation 
parallel Circum 
1 t had. reported i it. Nixuthrus' was warned of its . 


g0 into it with His Family, Relations and 


ey returned no more. From this he concluded that 


paid Adoration. to the Earth, raiſed an Al- 


ppeared. 
They who ſtayed in the Ship; finding they did not return, went out in Search = 


mY * 
* 


pie oy not dener 
— e of Gree will be den ind. Since not 
only their own Herodotus,” but many other Writers among Fews and ri. 
2 as Joſephus and the moſt” learned of the Chriſtian Fathers avow the 
of the Greeks, and that Evel an their Arts'and Sciences from 
| the Barbarians. But, as I think, ever contrary to the common 
that the Greeks were among the firſt Heathen Nations in the Knowledge of 
Writing ; fince, by the Confeſſion of all Antiquity, as Herodotus, and Fo- 
bus himlelf Cadmus brought them into Greece, + So their regular Hiſtory, 
which was properly Greet Antiquity, beginneth as ſoon as that of any Pagan 
Nation. Beſides; it is not obſcured, or embarraſſed, with high fabulous An- 


| ities, like the Aſyrians and E tans. eee hows rpfrrenie gry be- 
————— — e, they readily e 
known Time, and a Mythic one, as well as the Hiſtoric one. | 
We have, in the preceding Part, ſynchronized all the Events, in which 

any other Nation is concerned, with the Hebrews, from the Books of the 
Old Teſtament; and have ſhewn that the World might have had ſuch 2 
of as we have deſcribed : That it could be clear to the 
Time of the General Diſperſion: That it would gradually become more ob- 
ſcure, as Tradition removed to a greater Diſtance from the Spring Head, i.. 
Noot's Inſtructions : That at laſt, it would be ſunk almoſt to an en 
State, about the Time when Mriting was diſcovered: That, hen ancient 
Knowledge was reduced to that State, the Benevolence of the Deity 
was magnified, in imparting; Letters to the World, by the Hand of N; 
which, in due Seaſon, came to the more rw Knowledge of Mankind, 
about the Age of Solomon. But I do not pretend to derive this Account from 
any ancient Pagan Writer ; as if any one had deſcribed thoſe Changes in their 

Knowledge from Age to Age: But I 7nfer them, from what would ſeem to 

3 de unavoidable in the Nature ef Things, if they had ſuch Informations from 
. Adam and Naab, and had no better Method of recording them than verbal 
3 Tradition, till the Days of Moſes ——But,' in this Second Part, I ſhall at- 


tempt to carry on my Calculations of Time upwards, from any given Time, 


ſuppoſe from the Birth of Chrift, in any Synchroniſms required in preceding 
Time. And I hope 


to ſhew that all the Pagan Hiſtory will ſo nearly accom- 
maodate and correſpond with the Times of David or Solomon, that there will | 
appear no Probability of any ancient Story of Paganiſm,” going much bigher 
than that Age; and hereby this latter Part will greatly confirm many of the 
ntations in the former Part, 
I freely own the Great Sir Jaac Newtori, in | his immortal Work of Chrono- 
logy, has * Bar Fogndatidn' of 2 Scheme. 1 have, as a meaner . 


„ 


* Tatian. contra Gree. ad Initium. 4 Herodet Lib. v C. 58. | 


- , which he with gigantic e ſtrode 
our r- his Principia. 
But yet I think, in the Times before Sir Jaac dates his Work, I have been fo 


eaſier Introduction to his Scheme which will make the whale en of the 


e r Dane. 
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0. he cobratel Smebroniſm Y Leonidas and Xerxes. 


"HERE i 1s one 3 Period, Gm which I hall ee to ſettle the 
Connection betwixt' Sacred and Profane Hiſtory ; and from which'we 
may eaſily calculate the Continuation of the Line of Time, from the latter 


Synchroniſms with the Hebrew Records, which reach up to the Creation. 
Theſe Records 
in whoſe Days the C eral Deluge happened, Gen. v. from the Deluge to 
 þAbrabam's going into. Canaan, Gen. xi. d with Gen. xii. 4. from 
thence to the Exodus-or Egreſſion out of Egypt, Gen. xv. 13. compared with 
Exod. xii. 40. from the Exodus to the Building of the Temple, 1 Kings vi. 1. 
and from 8 to the Deſtruction of the Temple and the Grand Captivity ; 
and from thence to the End of the Captivity and the Reign of rus over 
Babylon, as appears diſtinctly in the Hiſtory of the Feuiſb Monarchy from its 
Riſe to its Fall, in the Books of Kings and e 
The Point 1 fix upon, in the Heathen Hiſtory, for the determining of its 


the Spartan Hero, with Xerxes the Perfian ar, | 
be gloriouſly fell, a Sacrifice to his Country's Safety. Xerxes, the Invader of 
Greece, was the third i in Der from that Cyrus, who delivered the Jes 
from the 70 Years ( This Action at 
morable Period in Greet E ; and.no doubt was related by them in all 
its Circumſtances ;- among wen his Deſcent would, not. be thought incon- 
ſry fince the 2 marked out larly a Deſcendant of Hercules 

is 
celebrated by the Greek Hiſtorians, as the greateſt among other great Men, 
for many Ages. But at laſt; he has bad the Happineſs of his Poet, as Pelian 


Acbilles had before him; to reſtore his Name to more familiar Memory, _ 
iluſtrate i it with the” Graces of Wen Hereby he is not SOAP rendered ſtil! 
98 4:54) dat ni; more 


—» | Herodet Lib. vn cap 220. 
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happy as to hit on ſeveral Things, which may clear the Way, and be an 
Line of Time natural and Ne er as he had ns "m 


Ages, which are unqueſtionably Hiſforic, upwards thro the remoter Ages of 
Paganiſm,” whigh' were more [perplexed and obſcure ; by clear and diſtin 


the Line of Time regularly down' from Adam to Noah, 


Connection with Sacred Hiſtory, is the Ever-memorable War of LEON ID ASN, 
Monarch, at Thermopyle ; where 


vue was a very me- 


glorious, fatal Action.“ This Hero, = great Leonidas, has been 


— — on 
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Applauſe. No doubt 


with all the decent Tenderneſs of 


Regal Pride of Agamemnon, the faithleſs Beauty .of Heleng, or the ſtrolling 
Ambition or Avatiee of Ene. This Poem r to have its Birth- place 


is a mach later one; than our 


g upwar 
| ſtop ſhort of what Men of great Learning have commonly thought they 
could go, 


TW high ep e out of; Nan e da 
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ly the Admiration and Putterb of great Fatriot Oe 

; public: Lift ; hut alſo the — — 
many of dhe ſofter Sex in Britain, fince Mr. Pope 
tranſlated Hamer, and Mr. Glover wrote bis Leonidas, have been often ſmote 
generous and virtuous Paſſions, in peruſing 
two of the moſt moving; Scenes that erer adorned, Poetry; Hector taking 
Leave of Andromacke in Homer, and our ſelf. devoted Hero's Farewel to his 
Queen and Children in Leonidas. This is a Poem properly Heroic, as it ce- 
lebrates the nobleſt of all Paſſions; a diſintereſted, public Spirit and Love of 
Country; a Subject far nobler than the Anger of the formidable Achilles, the 


in Great Britain, the Land of Lberty, and where kindred nn ene be 
ſuppoſed to reign and prevail. * Ones. 2 Tos wn 
From this memorable, Period (as I have Gig): 1 epa fe this Chn- 
nection between Sacred and Profave Chronology: And, the I am ſenſible it 
Chronologers have commonly fixed for their Syn- 
chroniſms, yet I apprehend ĩt much the moſt clear, unexceptionable and com- 
plete. And if we mult, in aſcending ds in the Line of Time, be forced to 


in Pagan Antiquity; I can only ſay, that it is to Pagan Teſtimo- 
and to the common Courſe of Nature, for the Explicatiun of 
thoſc — If they had no more Names in Succeſſion 10 give us, 
we may, with the Great Newton, conclude: that thoſe Succeſſions, in a na: 
tural big, would but laſt abodit ſuch a Time; whoever it was, who foilt- 
ed in unnatural Numbers; either from Ignorance, or the old en of al⸗ 


On the e fon Lit 75  Flercules | 6 


TE mayeabily calculate the Diſtance Sdn Xeresto Hows 5 catedahe 
70 * tivity of the Fews, both from Prolexy's Canon, and other 
Teſtimoties of the beſt Greek Writers. And we can as: cafily calculate the 
Diſtance from Xerxes to  Nebuchadnezzar, who was about contemporary 
with Jecboniab the Grandſon of Fofiab, backward to David, from the 
Feuiſb ſacred Books. And, as Leonidas Was contemporary with Xerxes, 
we can as eaſily compute, by Generations in the Spartan Line, parallel to 
Generations in the Jewiſh Line, not only how diſtant Leonidas was from 
Lier, but what Age in the Jeuiſb Sucoeſſion was parallel, or contemporary 
with the Age of Lelex in the Greek Succeſſion, In the ſame Manner, we 
| _ rn 
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determine che Age of the Kingdom of Egypt, by confidering the Syn- 
may dee in that — according to _ Lag of aher maſt 3 
Writer, Narvchlus, rectifed by dhe — Sagacity of Sir aas Neuron, 
- without the Fables of Manetbo, or the later Tales which Droderus: Sicrdus re- 


ceived from the Egyptian Prieſts of his Age. | ſhall alſo; however laborious 
it may be, ſynchronize the other Succeflions of the principal Families of 


Greece, with that of Sparta, that our Computation may! appear the more 

unexceptionable. But I muſt here nete, that for * the e 1 
make uſe of aifew Marks, ſuch as theſe: 

Married te, +, as Lacedemon + Sparta. + rol 

Contemporary, = as Acrifius = Frætus = 4 3 


This Note. expreſſes Brothers and Siſters of the ſame Family; 5 or thoſe | 
who were mea 5-2" tho of different Families, 


The Genealogie of the een, and Aries from Lale. 


ISRAEL. 


Eli — — Aar Le ene 1 Atlas 


Saul, a — — * * 
* 9 0 } F 7 


K. 
David 1 — 
| Solmpn © 7 — T0 A 219 D. es Io T0 ge e % in 
Reboboam = Perjeur 9 19 - © + ElahuPerieres 
Abjjah « = (+ Sn Aue, — Gela, Gorgephone + Tndareus, | 
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All theſe Deſdenbe on both Sides are W dive to Gynortas, by the 
eldeſt Chronologer of Greece. \ Apallodorus Athen. Lib. III. cap. 19, SeQ,.3.] 
But in P Pauſanips, Argalus is in ſerted after "Amyclas. TPaufan. I anc. gap. 1. 
Tho' he Seems to be taken for the eldeſt Son- of Amyclas,' and Brother of his 
dueceſſor Cynortas., So that it doth pot lengthen the Succeſſion one Metern 
tion, tho” it augments the Number of their Kings. | 
On this Genealogy I muſt make theſe Obſervations. 1 
1. That Eurotas was the Son of Lelex, and Father of Sparta. Not Myles, 
as Pauſanias ſays, ¶Laconic. cap. I.] who is more generally followed ; for no 
un Reaſon but ampliſying. 1: 
2. t 
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e That pig dere wn ane art by both 
_— Lucedemen and 8 N uren. bit an a. t ada links” (it alto 

00 their eg Line | 


* 


All theſelaft plainly y appear to-have-b 1 in the Ageof 7 Toy ; ; and, accord- 
ing to Homer, they were all there, 


But the great Difficulty in this apital Part of the Greek Genealogy, in 
the Deſcent of the Herculean Family, becurs in theſe two irreconcileable Lines : 
of Succeſſion, that of Eurydice and her Huſband Acrifius, down to Hercules, 
This:will appear very .abviouſly, by only caſting our Eye on the following 
Genealogies: Namely, # | 55 


The Line of EvzyDICE compare with the Lme of AcrisIvs.. 


#* Apollodorus knew 5 IA | 
the Story of two —_ 


Is: For be F; See — | 
e Aodanti of ci . ta l 2 ranthes. | 
ter of Inacous. Perſeuusn — Belus Aarne. 

The 
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Now tlieſe Accounts cannot both'of them be true. For how ſhould E- 
 rydice be contemporary with her Huſband's. Twin-Brother, Prætus; and 
with her own Brother Amyclas ; as appears by the parallel Generations of each 
of them-down to the Trojan War? and her Huſband Acriius be Six Genera- 
tions, or Ten Generations younger than ſhe ? Either Acriſius, or his Queen 
| Burydice, muſt be miſplaced many Generations; ſhe too high, or he too 
low. And, that be was placed too low will be demonſtrably evident from 
ſeveral Synchroniſins i in this Story, even in Apollbdorus himſelf. * For he tells 
us, that Æbalus, or Perieres, the Sons of Cynortas, \ of the 2 Line, 
married Gor gopbone the Daughter of Perſeus the Argive, i. e. he had a Daugh- 
ter married about ten Generations before himſelf was born, according to the 
2 which has been, almoſt conftant! 7. the received Scheme, in Acri-- 
fuss Line. 
Again; Hercules is univerſally allowed to be an Argonaut, and a Contem- 
porary with _— and Pollux, the Sons of TOR who were alſo in that 


Expedition. 
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Expedition. And theſe two Brothers were expected by Helena to have been 


ſcent, whether from the firſt, or the ſecond Jo. But all is clear and ntelli. ; 
gible, ſuppoſing bim to be contempor | 


Amyclas, for then all the Synchroniſins betwixt the ſeveral Families eaſily 
coincide. 85 AN 


Colony of Argives thither, where he built: Abas; as the Phocians poſitively 


could not be Father of this Aeriſſus: And again, as Heriſius and Perſeus 


this Miſtake, partly oat of Ighora 
moſt univerſal Taſte, of amp eli g their National Antiquities : And it was 


nally a Colony of Argives, who came ” with Phorbas and Telchines from the 
 Peloponneſus, ſo they would be like to know that Inachus's Male-Line was 


who had divided or uſurped the Kingdom, was lately dead. This might in- 


| duce them to encourage Danaus to make Pretenſions, as he was a Deſcen- 


1 Deſcendant 1 in the fixth Generation was expelled by Danaus himſelf, which 


| Athenian Royal Family, came to Argos, and married two of the Daughters 


able at Arg os, becauſe the People of that Territory were called after them, 


* , 


at Try amen other Gredki Princegincthst hot. Veh of 1 
all theſe Synchroniſms of Æbalas + Gorgophone ; Hercules = Caftor = Argo. 
nauts muſt be abſolutely impoſſible, upan+ this .Calculationcof Alpes, R. 


with his own Wye, the 8 0 gh | 
Brother Prætus, and her Brother | 


of Lacedæmon + Sparta, and his own 
It may be further ferved, that Abas the Son of Lynceus av "Hers 
neſtra, the Daughter of Danaus, ſettled” int Phocis, and was a Leader of a 


aſſert.* I apprehend therefore, that, as Abas was the Father of Acri/ius 
and Pretus, and as this Abas the $6 BY Danaus was gone from Argos, he 


were Kings within the Territories of Argos, the ancient Chronologers made 
nee, and partly from that abſurd, but al- 


fill the more likely in Danauss Houle, \ who was bimſelf an Egyptian, a Na- 
tion moſt notorious for this Affectation. A's 
6. Danaus came from Rhodes to Argos. And as the Rhodians were origi- 


extinct in Pyranthus ; and that Perſeus, the moſt popular Hero of that Ape, 


dant of Hachus, by his Daughter . And further, they might not like his 
Company at Rhodes. Now, if he deſcended from the firſt Io, his Argive 
Deſcent. would be well known, being but a recent Thing; and ſo might en- 
courage him to aſpire after that Sacceſſion. But, if he was deſcended from 
the ſecond. Jo, he would be twelve Generations from Inacbus, and therefore 
would have little Pretenſions from fo remote a Conſangoinity. 
7. Again; Perſeus's Son Gelanor was expelled by Danaus, that is, "his 


is another unanſwerable Ablurdity; contrary to tho common. Courſe of 
Nane. Ane 
8. Arclunder and Archetiles the Sons of Acheus, t two you og A of the 


of Danaus, Automates and Scaas. And they appear to have grown confider- 


Achei or Acer as they were called after Datous, Danai; and probably, 


after Dau 9 Death, oY might reign ; and not his own Son 4 as. He 
©. Was 


we nn Phocie. cap. 35. p. — Edit. Khun. 
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was, gone away before they-came to Phecis; ot perhaps he might retire with 
his Colony, after they. married, and become popular at 4rgoi. - And, as they 
had been bred to Arms in the Sicyanian War; “ it ſeems no Way Are 
ble, that actiye young Princes of Military Diſpaſitions ſhould Tos 
popular and powerful 3 being ſtrengthened wo: the Alliance of the Royal | 
Family ; and ſucceed in an elective Kingdom. 
I hae heen more punctually careful to eee Gate Defeent in the 
Line of Hercules, becauſe Sw is ſo vaſt a Difference in the Age of Acrifius 
urydice, the Joint-Parents. of Danae. And, as I have fixed on the 
Houle of Leler, thro' Hercules to Leonidas = Kerxes, as the cleareſt Con- 
nection of Sacted with Profane Hiſtory, it was to bo as clear as 
pofſible in determining the Age of theſe controverted Nen Arriſius and 
Eurydice, who are yet, in all Liſts, reckoned to be the Joint-Anceſtors of the 
celebrated Herculean Race. And I hope I have made it out, to abundant 8 a- 
tisfaction, that Eurydices Line is the genuipe Antiquity and that Acriſus 
maſt deſcend from another Mus, not the Grandſon P Be as Sir POE 
Neves ta but A arch Naar Prince. x0 
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hsc nu 68 is 8 dochbe to be wg the eldeſt 88 of Gree, 
of which they have any Mention in Pagan Hiſtory. And I ſhall next en- 
deavour to extricate this Line from the RE thrown upon it, partly 
by coined Numbers of Years, as to. 25 Reigns of their Kings; partly by. 
miſtaking the Succeſſors Relations to their Predeceſſors, whether they were 
their Sons or Brothers, or other Relations ; and partly by anpl Hing all their 
Antiquity out of Vanity... | INI! 
I ſhall lay down three Liſts of ha rg — Priozes,., zuin FA 14 
I. That of Har, whom E ehius follows. 2. Allr. WT 
3. Fe i 
a N Caſtor 8 Lift of, the Kings of . RY 
| + Erb 1 FX N 50 Phorbas. it 7 „ TS 
:  Phoroneus - 0 Triopas _ -= - 46 
Apis = = = = 35 Crotopus - los 1 obs 
Argus '- 70 Shane . 11 
Criaſu - 54 Danaus ran 8 
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> þ es. Corinth, .cap. 6. p .. Edit. Kubn, vx. | | 
+ Apollodorus quotes Ca > Path or r much of the Story of GN ETAL particular! Io being 


turned into a Cow. > ined that Apis ſet himſelf to the Paſtoral Life, and ſhe ſought 
or enquired after him in mary Parts, after he * the Court of Foe: She is faid to travel 0 
much, as they had not then R in Egypt, - wth 4 © 70% ap 
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1. Here et Doubts as to their Tears of Reigning! That Thrachus ſhould 
penn 50, and his Sor» 60 110 Veats, Argue 70% and his 80n 54 = 124 
Vears; and that Danaus ſhould: teign 50 Years at Argos, when 55 Was ſo 
old as to have 30 Danghiters marriageable, when he came to Rheder. Theſe 
Circumſtances are ſtrong Grounds of Ne ver chat theſe Nutnbers are 
n augmented above the Truth. 90% ee eee DAR |; 

2. As we reckon by Generations, the Roigtioof Kings, (r the ſuc uceceded 
by: the Order of Primogeniture) could: not be much longer in the Longeval 
than in later Ages ; for, if Iuaclus had bis eldeſt Son at 40 Years old, and 
himſelf lived to 100, then Phoroneus muſt be 60 Vears old before he came 
to the Throne, and fo muſt be 120 Years of Age at his Death, when he had 
reigned 60 Years. Ordinaril ly, If the Fathers had theit Firſt-born at 39 Years 
of their Age, and lived to 100, their Sons muſt be 70 before they | 

reign, and ſo would; in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, have a Reign of but 
30 Years. And this cannot be, in the common Courſe, much different, in 
the Length of Reigns, from later Ages; where they have their Firſt-born 
about 25, and live till 70. For then the Son, in the common Courſe of Na- 
ture, muſt be 45 when he begins to reign, and may expect to reign about 
25 or 30 Years, according to that common Courſe. 


1 he ſecond Author | is 33 whoſe Lin follows. * 
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10. Gelanor—H 22 or & Gelanor, 1 may 1 think in 1 diffrent 
11. Danaus. Spelling be the ſame Name. 
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2 Bete i is obviouſly a; reat Confuſion among the Ancients, as to the Number, 


Order, and Deſcents of the A. 


probable. Conje@ures ; 3 by gatbering other Pieces of Hiſtory from 8 Au- 
thors, and comparing al 


contem porary States. 


1. They all agree well . to the. Times of Remes Cioſu and 
Phyraſus, i Sons of. Abe 3 ddt then A Difference. ang Confuſion, be- 


ginneth. 


2. Pyranthus had a D named Callithes, bos was ; the firſt Pricſtels 
of Juno oh tec and had no Poſterity recorded; nor doth Taraulas Criaſus, 
or Fayre; appear to have had any Male Poſterity. N 
3. Phorbas, the other Son of Argus, according to Pauſanias, went with 
the 7 elchines 0 Rhodes, and as Sir 2 Newton thinketh, ſettled there. And, 
probably, his Family: ſettled there in Succeſſion after bim. They were not, 
therefote, on the Spot, at the Death of P) yrani bus, to put in their Claim to 


the Crown bY ang hos . mentions a Dinihon of the ON 


 S TT © w 


gh oat nk C . | =y Phyrafus were all Sons ap an and they are 


al 9 — as dying without Sons. I think them, therefore, to be only 


different Names for the ſame Prince. He ſeems to have reigned long; and 
when he died, having no Male-Iflue, this might create ſome Confuſion about | 


the Succeffion ; the Male-Line of Irachus at Argos failing in him. 
F. Faſus, who is ſaid by. Fpollodorus to be his Brother, might be dead be- 
fore him; Agenor, the Son of Faſus,' might not aſpire to the Crown, for 


be is in no Liſt of the Argive Kings. But Agenor's Son, Crotopus, might lay 
in his Claim, and e, as to ſome Part, and for ſome Time. For Conon 

ſays expreſly, that Crotopus was requited by the Oracle to abdicate the King- 
dom, for the Murder of his Daughter, got with Child by Apollo.“ 


6. Perſeus might be about the Age of Agenor, and his Grandfather, Acri- 


ſus, might be in the Courſe of Nature, ſomething, younger than Pyrantbus. 
For he might have Danae, when he was 24 ; and ſhe have Perſeus, when 


ſhe was 16, ſo that Acrifius' might be 60, when Perſeus was come to Man's 
Eſtate. And then, on Pyranthuss Death, the Experience of ſo potent a Man 


as Acriſius; or the Bravery of the ycung Hero, Perſeus, might diſcourage 
Agenor from making any Puſh for the Succeſſion againſt ſuch powerful Com- 


petitors. But Crotopus, a Prince of higher Spirit, in vigorous Age, might 


X 2 | State 


* Conon, Narrat. 19. 


ge Succeſſion from Hachus. But, as but one 
of them can be rigbt; and, as they are of neat equal Authority, (except from 
their Senjority, ſome Difference may ariſe) the Account muſt be adjuſted by 


together; to bring them (as Path as we can) to a 
Conſiſtency with the Weiten and :Genralogies. of thelr neighbouring and 
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conteſt. it with them ; and Acrifius, as not of the Blood, might divide the 
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Stars wich kim, til Crotopur abdicated by the Command of the Oracle; and 
chen be and hit Brother Prætus might divide tt between them, as Pauſaniar 
hints them to have done. And then, when Acrifius was unfortanately killed 
by Perſeus, and Perſeus could not ſhew his Foce at Argos, after that melan- 
cholly Accident; he changed Kingdoms with Me xapenthes, Son ol Pretus; 
ad Hm founded  Mycanee for his own C pital sx ende b. 
Thus the Deſcent is very clear to tlie failing of the Mate-Line f bees 
in Pyrantbus ; and the Succeſſion of Acriſus and Prætus is not unnaturally 
accounted for; which makes the Coutle of the Succeſſion clear down to 


ed by Cator N 


Danaus from Perſeus. Here is no Room for many Kings, name 
and Pau anias, ſuch as Faſus, Phorbas, Triopas. We 
is will be very bonſiſtent with Apolbderug's Relation of the intrody- 


RAS: Melampus and Bias into a Part of the A.give Kingde 
to Pretuss Line. Which was procured by Melam; 


ing 
| pus, as a Reward for 
Curing the Argive Women of a Peſtilential Madneſs. . 
38. The Succeſſion will be intelligible from Perſeus and bis R to the 
Election of Danaus, and the KxpatBon of Helas Son of eren ot Gelanor £ 
For Perſeus had Sthenelis his eldeſt Son; Alcu, who married"into Thebes 
and reſided there, and Helas, who (1 think) was alſo called Helanor, which 
might be eaſily changed into Gelanor, the Rival of Danaus. But, whether 
this Gelanor, whom Danaus overcame in the Election, thro the Superſtition 
of the People, || was this Son of Per/eus or not, yet he muſt have been con- 
temporary with the Sons of Perſeus.” And, that Perſeus was older than Da- 
naus, will appear from ' this, that he fought with Bacchus = Dariaus, when 
Bacchus was returning from his great Eaſtern Expedition; and, about the 
Time that he took Ariadne from Tbeſeus. Now Danaus, Who was younger 
Brother of Bacchus, did not fly from Egypt, till about, or juſt before the 
Return of his Conquering Brother Bacchus, whom in his Abſence he haden- 
deavoured to ſupplant, and whom he had exaſperated in the higheſt Manner, 
by murdering his Sons, to whom he had married his Daughters. Again; 
Perſeus fought with Bacchus about that Time when 4riadre was taken from 
. Theſeus. Now the Length of this Time may be thus computed ; Hercules, 
the Great Grandſon of Perſeus, was an Argonaut ; the Sons of Batchus by 
Ariadne were Argonauts; and the Grandſons of Danaus, Nauplius, &c. were 
Argonauts. So that, by all theſe Calculations, it will appear, that Danaus 
muſt have been not quite fo old as Perſeus; and muſt therefore have come 
to Argos about the age when Perfeus's Sons flouriſhed. This clears the wi 
__ 


* Pauſan. Corinth. cap. wa  Apollod, Lib. * c. 4. Sect. 4. 
1 2 E r = | | 1: 1 
ts Lib. II. c. 4 
| This Superſtition 54.0 by this Circumſtance ; a Wolf came out upon an Herd: of Cattle 
58 were feeding in the neighbouring Meadows, and attacked and flew a Bull which was the 
- Maſter of the Herd; this was on the Day of Election; and the People interpreted this Event to 
ſignify © that the Foreigner, whom they thought to be repreſented by the Walf, ſhould over- 
come the native Competitor, repreſented by the Bull, which was a domeſtic Animal.” 
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gucceſſion from (otherwiſe  inextricable Difficulties ; and makes the Greek 
| Chronology a conſiſtent Thing; which is otherwiſe” full of Anachroniſm and 
Nepugnancy. Had Apolladarus proceeded with the Amide Succeſſion of 
Kings, it might have been clearer; but he goes on with the Line of 'Þ to 
Hercules, and leaves a Gap as to che Kings of Argos; unleſs they are con- 
tinued from Pyranthus, thro' Acriſius and Prætus, — But theſe 


two Princes were of another Houſe, not related to Inachus. And it is pro- 
bable that Apollbdorus continued the Line of Inacbus to Heycul 53 browſe he 
1 that the Male-Line was extind in e TY 
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50 TAL BUS is ſaid by Apolloderus the not ancient Writer, who men- 
tions him, to have been Brother of Phoroneus, and both Sons of In acnvs. 
This Hiſtory ſeems, cherefore, moſt en to fall next under our Conſi- 
deration. 
1. Agia 1 the Son of es was the firſt King of chi little Territory, 
after 4 it was named Ægialteum. But he died childleſs,* as Lpollodorus: 
 fays. But Pauſanias ſays he had a Son Europs, who had: another Son 7 elchin,. 
Ko Soak whom' ſprang 4pis, the Anceſtors of a Line of incredible Length. + 
2. Europs was choſen his Succeſſor, who, as Pauſanias tells 4 was his- 
Son. But the ſame Pauſanias fays, that Phoroneus had a Son named Europs, *. 
It ſeems probable that Euroes did not reliſh the preferring of his Baſtard 
Argus, before himſelf; but being forced to yield to the; imaginary Jupiters. 
Progeny, the fir/i-born- Son of that Celeſtial Adulterer, (for Niobe was the 
_ firſt Mortal whom Jupiter debauched.) Europs, upon 'bis Uncle's Death, as 
being the neareſt Relation, made Pretenſions to that Inheritance, And in 
this he ſucceeded, tho diſappointed at Argos 5 
3. Telchin, whoſe Deſcent is unknown, oppoſed Europs, and ſucceeded 
him, or rather expelled him. But it cannot be ſuppoſed but that both the 
Competitors and Rivals for Power, muſt each of them. have had Partiſans in 
the Infant-State, which would make Room for new Pretenders ; and-it is | 
probable, as we hear of him no more, that Europs fell in the Struggle. 

4. Apis, Son of Io, and Grandſon of Id Ach us, who, though of the 
4 Royal Family by his Mother, yet was not Heir to the Egyptian 
Throne; and perhaps not in high Eſteem in Egyp?, conſidering how his 
Mother was brought to Egypt, might paſs over to Argos, in Phoroneus's 
Reign, and live peaceably there, and grow rich in Cattle. But, upon Pho- 
roneus's Death, Be. might rather incline to Europs than Argus the Baſtard. 
And, tho” Europs did = ſucceed, yet it might be well enoogh known . 

arty 


_ ® polled, Lib. II. c. 1. p. 67. + Pauſan, 5. 123. Edit. . 4 Pauſan. 5.201. 
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Party he bp” adhered to. ; Hereby the Sons of Argus n might entertain ſome 
Diſguſts againſt him, which might make him Aer there. This would 
naturally put a Man off the Roy il Blood of Argus, and who was. ſtill greater 
on the Father' s Side, by his Kindred to the $4 | Family of Egypt, upon 
 ambitjous Projects, Europs, bis Friend, being 22 dead, or expelled by 
Telchines Apis determined to make Head n him, and ſuccecded ſo far 
wy oblige. the Telebingt to fly to Rhodes. 
*& 3 as T\obſerved, N. might not bete Rindihis en Abit and 
5 the Family of Argus ; and N Phorbas, a fiery young Prince, might 
join the 2 of the Telchines ; and, as they were defeated, might take 
his Fate with them in their Flight to Rhodes Thus Phorbas, as I have ſaid, 
would be out of the Way, to Fat in in his Clint -at Argos, upon Pyranthus' $ 
Death. He would ſcarce come back to make Intereſt there, where he was 
become a Stranger by long Abſence ; nor would his Son Triopas, born per- 
| haps at Rhodes, be like to contend with Acriſius a potent Neighbour, who 
bad long refided in the Country, and might be grown great by his own 
Wealth, and his Alliance with the Houſe of Sparta... 37 


6. This Ap1s (or Epaphus, or . Epopens, being but diffrent. Names 1 


the ſame Prince) was no other thao the Son 'of 10. And this would. bean 


very natural Pretenſion for him, who was Nephew to Ægialeus, to aim at, 
and to obtain his Uncle's Territories, tho. they had been uſurped by a Stran- 
"ni. And this Apis would be of a proper Age for this Pretenſion to Sicyonia. 
For, if I was among the youngeſt Children of Tnachus, then the Nis be 
about, the * Age of Mobe; as may ſpear thus: $3 1 


*.  Phormeus = + Ra . 
0 J. Node = Euros = = Telebin. 


e Apis. 1 ©. Telelyn expelled him. 5 
. e _ Apis expelled MESS. | 1 hail ad ads. 
By all this it is plain that this Aprs in the Sicyonian Liſt, was the Son of b | 
in the Argive Lift; And as Herodotus * tells us, that h was ſeduced aboard 
a Ship to look at their Wares, and was by this Stratagem ſtole away by ſome 
Merchants, and carried into Egypt: This might be in Phoroneus's Reign, ra- 
ther than in that of Hacbus s, when Commerce might be further advanced, 
in Argos. But yet, it muſt have been while the was young and beautiful, 
and ſo be more likely to be taken in as a Miſtreſs, or one of the Wives of the 
Egyptian Monarch. Hence will ariſe ſome Conſiſtency i in the old Stories of 

Egypt and Greece, concerning Apis and his high Deſcent. - 

F. Apis, or Epapbus, when he was ſettled in Peace on his Anceſtor's Throne ; J 
| and, . other Aer H was grown great ; became licentious and wanton 
16365 in 


* Herod, Clio. ys I. 
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in that high Power. He ſtole away and debauched Antiope, a Perſon of 


Diſtinction in Thebes. This publick Injury brouglit upon him a War with 
NyHeus, Regent of Thebes, the Father of the young Princeſs. And this was 
the firſt War in the Kingdom, as Pauſanias fays,* But the King is called 
Fpopeus, who ſtole Antiope, and tho he afterwards Conquered NyGeus in 
Battle, yet he died not long after of his Wounds. 

8. After the Death of Epopeus, or Ap ls, Lamedon dnilecded him. But had, 
ſoon after, a War with Archander and Archeriles the Aebæans; and he invited 
S1cyon from Attica, as an Auxiliary in it, and gave him Xeuxippe his Daugh- 
ter to Wife; which Alliance he promiſed him on the Invitation to the War. 

9. Tho there appears much Confuſion in the Sicyonian Affairs, as to the 
Deſcents; yet Pauſunias mentions ſome diſhonourable Conduct ih that Epo 
peus, who was the Son of Albeus' the Son of Helius, or the Sun at Corinth, 
which drove his Son Marathon into the Maritime Coaſt of Attica with a Cox 
lony. P But, upon hearing of his Father Epopeus's Death, he returned to the 
Peloponmefus ; and having divided his Territories betwixt his Sons, he went 
back to Attica. Now Marathon,” Son of Epopeus of Corinth was, I think; 
the ſame Perſon with Maratho'the don of Epopeus at Sicyon, who is there ald 

to have a Son Sicyon. This Injury of 2 at Cprinth, was the ſame Action 
with the Rape of Antiope at Sicyon, which diſguſted his Son Marathon ; the 
| Son muſt have been therefore at Man's Eſtate; and Epopeus be pretty old:. 


when Marathon went off in Dizult. at chis new Favourite Miſtreſs bing. 
introduced to Court. eee : 


" 4 - 
i ; Siet * a 
* 
CY LEY 


Os 4 2 Line 15 Attica. 


'N andy to ate this $yichiodifin; ah ſhew that Sicyon' cout be of a 
. right Age for this Succeſſion to Apis the Son of To, the Daughter of In a- 


cus, which will eome near to the Original of all' the Great Families of 


| Greece ; it will be neceflary to conſider the true Antiquity of the Artick 


Kingdom: A learned Author obſerves, That the Antiquities of the 
„ Atheman State have been more ſtudiouſiy kept and better preſerved; and: 
« conſequently. leſs. liable o Objection than Tel of any other in. Greece. 
„The Speer of the Aebeman Name, the great Encouragement this City 
5 * always gave to learned Men, and its Fondneſs for Glory and Renown, 
made its Hiſtory more ſtuc ied and known, and its Antiquities more. 
carefully ſearched into, and more punctually recorded.” Now the De- 
fcents or Succethions i in this Kingdom are wad down thus: 
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* Wledg in N own 'n Hiftory. * cane im Ati, they: was 
3 a principal Man among the Natives, and married his Daughter, -.. But dying 

| without Male-Iflue, he was ſucceeded by Cranaus, a {potent and 3 4 

| Ages He was expelled by Anpbyction, Son of Dauaalion, Brother of 

Hellenus, who bad married his Daughter Gange. And An ion was him- 

| ſelf expelled by Erichthonius, who had no mortal Father 3 dope ha 


OM, Vulcan | 15 very ry rangly told by Apolledorus. ien Fi UG. £06 £ 345: 
. Upon pon this Succeſſi ion, We may obſerve that Crandus and n ' 
| Reig ns were both terminated by Zxpulfons. And, tho we have bot clear 
| — bow long they ſeverally reigned, yet it was not probably very lang, 
The firſt was a Family Rebellion, of the Son againſt his Father-io-Law.} 
And it is very likely, ſock Cranaus was a Native, hat the Inhabitants would 
reſent the Behaviour of Amphyction a Stranger, againſt his Father-in-Law, 
their own Countryman. Conſpiracies 'woul ſoon be forming againſt him. 
And ſome fay that Erectbeus, an Egyptian, coming to Greece in a Time of 
Scarcity, ingratiated himſelf by bringing a oonſderable Importation of Corn. 
He might alſo be of the Line of the ancient Cecrops, which might more re- 
commend him to the Colony ſettled in Acrica. For his eldeſt gon w 
2. The Succeſſor: to ion is called by Plats, ERECHTHEUS;, 
not Erichrbonius; 5 and Ichall now; attempt to. prove that the d 
ſuch ſucceſſive Reigns as Erichthonius and Pandzon, betwirt. 
Erechtheus, 1 if the eber rar of the Hiſtory be admitted. *. Erefhbeus had dee | 


Obildie i Cres. Crops —Pulition— Metin," and otbe rg 
think, 'the eldeſt ; ; becauſe the had a Son Jen, who was old enough d 

neral of the Forces in the Bleafmian War, before Ere#heus his 
Death, — Again ; the married Xuthur, who wis certainly beat the eldeſt 
Ages: in N Thus is her Deſcent: | 


=. 


So of woe 15 
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ee, — . 15 egg e bahþe 5 hy | 
N — Dencalim = Cronaue. 55 
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] ks e,, 
ce Xuthus, C 
Io this this Coutte of Succeſſions, there are two Sede - Marriages, 
which ſynchronize the Houſes of Attica and Deucalion; namely, Amphyc- 
tion + Cranae, and Xuthus + Creuſa. by&ion was Uncle to Aab and 
might be about the fame Age with Ereftbeus, who expelled him; and he 
gave Creuſa in Marriage to Xuthus, who was Nephew of _— 
3. If both theſe Marriages are true Hiſtory, and they are in all the Hiſto- 
 rians,* then there could not poſſibly be theſe two Succeſſions, Erichthonius 
and Pandion, betwixt Ampbyction and Eractbeus. For the firſt reigned go, 
and the ſecond reigned 40 Years ; go Years therefore paſſed betwixt the Ex- 
pulſion of the Uncle 45 the Marriage of the Nephew. And Ceuſa muft 
_ certainly have been too young for that Alliance. He would have been about 
90 Years old when he came to the Attican Court; and he came as a Refugee, 
rather than a Great Prince. + If ſhe was then about 20, it was a very un- 
natural Thing to ſuppoſe ſhe would accept of ſuch Propoſals from a fugitive 
Man of go. And yet, again, he lived till after Erefiheus's Death ; for his 
Sons, when they came to litigate the Succeſſion, made Xuthus the Judge 
among them ; and afterwards expelled him the Country of Attica, for ad- 
judging the Kingdom to Cecrops the eldeſt. }] And further; his own Son, 
on, by Creuſa, was old enough to be General of the Athenian Forces before 
Erectbeuss Death. So that Xuthus muſt have been about 140 Years old, 
when the Sons of Erechtbeus thought him ſufficient to decide this great Con- 
troverſy among them, as Competitors for the Cow n. 
The Abſardity of this Marriage, Xuthus + Creujſa, when he x was about go, 
and ſhe about 15 or 20; and the y unnatutal Age of Xuthus, when 
they thought him ſufficient to be appealed to, in that great Controverſy 
about the Succeſſion, are no leſs than Demonſtration, that there could not, 
in the Courſe. of Nature, be two ſuch long Reigns betwixt Anpbyction and 
Erechtheus. It is very plain, that he could not be ald when he came to the 
Crown; becauſe In, his Grandſon by that which was celebrated 
after his Acceſſion, was old N to be General 1 in that Action where 
Vor. II. pe | © 5 Erectbeus 


wr Apoll. Lib. III. c. 14. Pauſan. Lib. VII. c. 1. + New. Chron, p. 140. f Fan. Lib. 


1 1 Panſen, ibid. 
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15 bk rtl cannot 


is, that one Name is miſcalled, namely, e for Ereſbeus, and two 
| Reigns fabled by Athenian Vanity, to augment. their And then 


A „ 
more than his Grandſon too you 


by no Authority, but common Senſe ; and we muſt re@tify their Chronology 


HISTORY if Kasia 


Ereftheus fell. * And again, he himſelf was not too old to go. to War, any 
Command. 0 

We have here a noted Part of the Athenian Story; and which is alſo in 

clear Synchroniſm with the great Houſe of Deucalion ; and in which all their 

Authors agree, except Plato in Alcibiade, who ealls the Succeſſor of An- 

phy#ion, ExECHTH EUS: Vet we muſt venture to deny all their united 

Teſtimonies, relating to this Part of their Fliſtory; tho we are ſupported 


ig Hiſtory by THAT, from ſeveral Particulars which they likewiſe all agree 
They all agree, that Amphbyttion was King of Athens, after Cranaus ; that 


oa Reigns intervened betwixt him and Erechtheus ; and all, who mention 


the Length of thoſe two Reigns, fay, that it was 30 +40 Years=go; that 
Fre] was Hell's Son, che Brother of Amphy! im; and that he married 
2 the Daughter of Ere#heus, the fourth, in Succeflion inclufively. . Now 
ny be true ; but yet all, that is neceſſary to ſuppoſe, 


the whole Iucceſfion will pretty well ſynchronize with 


lies of Greece, down to the ied N. 83 o bine 


3 rf N 1 e 
Pboroneus. = Eurotas. Cecrops. | 


Niobe. — . — Sparta, Cranaus. - - .-- | Dexcalion 
Argus. — Apis Eurydice. pbyction = =: Hellen. 
Us e Lybia. 1 1 (i — — - Xathus, 
Perſeus, — 1 * 8333 Me tion Acbæus. 
Alcæus. — Danaus. Sthenelus. e -.= - -, - Arcbander.. 

Ampbytrion. en bens b a7 52 


A ercules. 


I ſhall now procerd 1 to bedr the Suitableneſs of divx Age for this 77 
chroniſm of A Mions; 3 his being invited by Lamedon of As: the Succeflor 


of Apis, or Epopeus Son of Iv. 


1. We may ſuppoſe that e ſoon expelled AmpbyStion, di 


not be many Years younger. He had ſeveral Children, of which 1 take Creuſe 
to be eldeſt ; becauſe her Son Ion was old enough to be General in the laſt 
War of his Grandfather" J Reign, e s Poſterity was thus: 


ce = Cherope — — - Pandion = — Metic on, and ſe yeral 8 
| 

2 —— Lon. | Ah. de. 12 

Archander Theſous | 


Sol 2. Cecrofs 
* Newton, p. 138, Pauſan. Lib. II. c. 14. 
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2. Gerche was the eldeſt Son, becauſe he had the Kingdom, and Xuthus 
adjudged i it to the eldeſt. - Pandion was older than — becauſe he and 
his Line had the Crown of Arnica. And in thoſe turbulent Times, perhaps, 
Cecrops did not hold it long. Metion, therefore, might be the fourth: or fifth 
Son. And as either other ons or Davghters- tight be born beſore bim, I 
ſuppoſe he might be ten or twelve Vears younger than Creuſa. She being 
the elde, might be born in the 26th ef Eretibrus; Ceorops in the 28th; Ran- 
Jim in the zoth. and other Children might come petween; ſo that Metion 
might be born in the 36th Year of Ere&heus's Life. © 

Creuſa might have Aclreus and En, her Twin-Sons, in the 16th Year of 
her Age, about the 44ſt, of Erechtheus. And Jon might be a brave Officer 
— Flower of bis Age ge, in the Eleufinion War; and being of a military 
Temper, be very fit for Command under the od King then about 70. And 
he ſeems to have been of a martial Genius, more rug Ereftbeus's own Sons, 
which very probably was the Reaſon of that Choice of him to be Athenian 
General in fo that Expedition. 

Pauſanias gives this Account of theſe; young Princes, that In in his Youth 
marched with an Army of Alticans to Helice, where he married the Heireſs, 
and got a good — there; ſo that he was of an enterpriſing Temper. 


Acbæus went towards Theſſaly to the Relations of his Father Authus, which 


ſeems to have been after his Grandfather's Death, and the Expulſion of Xuthus 
by the Rival-Brothers of the Royal Family of Erechtbeus. 

This, by the Bye, may intimate that Cecrops did not reign long; nor Pan- 
don after him at leaſt in Quiet, He was probably, as ſome ſay, driven to 
Megara by the Metionide, and ſtayed there, till he was reſtored by the Bra- 

very of his own. Son, Ageus. All theſe Struggles of the Royal Family among 
themſelves, may reaſonably be ſo ppoſed to take up a confideratle Time; for 
there might be near equal Strength in each Party. 

But now, if the Metionide were at laſt defeated by Pandion, under the 
Conduct of his Son Ægeus, an Heir like to defend his own Succeſſion, as well 
as his Father's Throne: This furniſheth us with great Probabilities for clearing 
up theſe obſcure Hints of ſuch high Antiquity as to Sicyon. 

3. Sicyon, in all theſe Family Wars, would naturally have acquired a good 
Meaſure of military Experience ; and would therefore be very like to be in- 
vited by Lamedon to his Aſſiſtance, Theſe were Qu: Qualifications roper for his 
Purpoſe. Sicyon himſelf, a Man of Spirit, Courage and High Birth, would 
not have an eaſy Situation in Attica, after .the Defeat of his Family. As his 
military Experience and Bravery would recommend him as a proper Auxiliary 
to — ſo his Uneaſineſs at Home would make the Invitation agree- 
able to himſelf. Beſides, Pauſanias tells us, that this Lamedon married an 
Atbenian Lady, which might induce him further to turn his T houghts that 
Way. We know not his own Lineage, ſo that he might perhaps have been 
4 potent. Attican himſelf, and perfonally acquainted with Sicyon; and it may 
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Pg a Partiin of wa e bf the Ane. Which may aceount Ge an- 
other Circumſtance in this Relation, that upon the inviting him to this Au- 
xiliary Service in the War, he e bim in e e, his Dank. 
ter, and probably his gg nn nd 
4. This War with Archander ad ene the Sons M klau, will fui 
with the Genealogies in all the Families concerned. e 
Creuſa might, in. the Courſe: of Nature, be born in Evechtheus Os 26th. 
Ton = Acheus, when ſhe was 16 4-26, would be born in proba s 42d. 
Archander born in Acheus's 2 5th Year, in Erechtheus's - - = - = 67th. 
Metion being a younger Son, born in Brechtheus's - == &/.'-- - = 36th. 
CSicyon born in Metion's 2 5th, would-be about. Reeohtbeud's - - - - biſt, 
Now, by this Calculation, Sicyon would be about ſix or ſeven Years older 
that Archander ; and fo might be twelve or fifteen. Years old at Erechtheus's 8 
Death, when Archander might be about ſix or nine. 8 
dee 'Cecrops, with ſome Difficulty, might reign for due Yeats, fuppo ole ten; 
and then Pandion, who ſucceeded, was greatly diſturbed, and, as Pauſanias 
ſays, went to Megara for ſome Time, till at laſt, by his Heroic Son Ageus, 
he was eſtabliſhed on the 'Fhrone of Atbens. Kit might be about fifteen 
Years from the Death of Erectbeus to the final Defeat of the Merionidæ; then 
— Sicyon might be about thicty, and Archander about twenty-three. This moſt 
aptly falls in with the Courſe of Nature. Sicyon would be an Officer of 
good Experience; and Arcbander being an enterpriſing young Prince of high 
Birth, Spirit and Courage, might be like, by Aunbitton, to be ſtimulated BY 
daring Attempts, 
But ftill, another Difficulty i is to be diſcuſſed, namely, 5e this War of 
Archander will ſynchronize with the Age of the I. of Apis, the Son of 
I, the Daughter of Inachus. And the 12 Generations wall lluſtrate 1 it. 


Inachus.— Lal wm — Adu. | 

Phoroneus. | — irc Cecrapbs.ä— — Datalin 
Niobe. — .. — Sparta, — _ 3 
Argus. — Apis. — Eurydice. Amplhyctian ?- Helin. 
 Pyranthus. Lybia.— Danae-— Brechtheus $ — 

Perſeus. — Belus. Perſeus. = Metin = Gree + Xuthus. 


1 Gelanor, - — Bar u | Alcaus. Sicyon — — Alu. 


| Daughters 4 — — "ag Archander. 


In all Cafes, where there is * ald in Hiſtory againſt it, we may ac- 
commodate what is ſaid, to the Courſe of Nature ; to make thoſe Things 
which they do ſay, as near as may be, conſiſtent with each other. And 
here, as we know not by any Hiſtorians, how ſoon after his Coming to the 


Throne, Lamedon s War with Archander commenced. It might be oo 
ears 
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Years after, and yet be within the common Length of a Reign, as ſuppoſe 


Hiſtorians, not inconſiſtent 1 in themſelves: 

was one of the elde Leaders of the Colonies from Egypt. ne 
He was about ten Years older than Lelex. . 1 
Phoroneus was about ten Vears older than Eurotas. 

Niobe = Io about ten Years older than Sparta. | 


Apis was about ten Years older than Eurydice = 3 ene e 
Lybia about contemporary, one being a Female Deſcent, with Danae: 


died ; and by the fame Reaſoning Archander might be about nineteen at that 
Time. 


as it will quadrate with other Circumſtances which they do relate. 


| in to his Aſſiſtance, with T roops from Attica under his Command ; and fur- 
ther, that Lamedon offered him his Daughter in Marriage, which he accepted. 


after that Event. And all that the Hiſtorians ſay, being that there was ſuch 


| fifteen Years old. About ten or fifteen Years will clear all the Difficulty in 


before the Commencement of this War. Hereby all this Series of Hiſtory 


are ſaid to _ — betwixt Apis and Fpopeus, 


273 
ten Years, Since it might be ſo, we will that preſume it was fo.) And it 
may be accounted for ſeveral Ways, which are not contradicted by any ancient 


It may be / in tel, and therefore we ſhall now ſu ppoſe that Tracbus 


Now, if Apis was about ten Years older than Erectleus, he might die ten 
Years before im, and then Sicyon would be about twenty-five when Apis 


But, if theſe Conjectures are not admitted; yet ſtin, as we know not by 
any ancient Hiſtorians, what Time Lamedon had been. at. Sicyonia, before. 
 Archander- gave him any Diſturbance ; we may ſuppoſe it five. or ten Years, 


Hiſtorians ſay that Archander did invade him; and that Sicyon was called 


He was therefore younger than Lamedon, and then unmarried. But this 
Prince being of unknown Deſcent and Age, we have no Difficulty but this 
to bring Ay1s's Death fo to ſynchronize with Erecbtheus's Family, that not 
only Sicyon, but Abander might be old enough to be fit for War, ſome Time 


a War, we may ſuppoſe it to be deferred till Archander was fit for War; if 
that would, in the Courſe of Nature, correſpond with other Circumſtances. 
Now it is plain that Lamedon might have been on the Throne, before 
Archander was old enough to think of making any Pretenſions to his Ter- | 
ritories ; and yet he might reign, till he was old enough for forming ſuch De- 
liens. An afpiring Youth, of high Birth and Spirit, might be very fit for 
ſuch ambitious Attempts at twenty-five, for which he was not fit at ten or 


this Point. And this may be obtained by many different Conjectures, as pis's 
being ſo much elder than Erectbeus; or Lamedon's being long on the Throne, 


will agree to the Courſe of Nature. Apis and Epopeus will be the ſame Prince; 
Tamedon the Father-in-Law of Sicyon will be the Succeſſor of Apis, the Son 
of Jo; and this will expunge the long Liſt of fabulous Kings of S:cyon, which: 


Again; 
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Again zi Ge acer Lainedon, the Succeſſor of Apis, which will agree | 
with the Courſe of Nature, actrotding to parallel Generations, i in all the Greek 
. n His Header ch: enen of Danaus. 
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Argus. — Apis 2 =" Baal, near ane. 


Pyrantbus. Lybia. — Creuſa. PTY ba» jan. 

Per ſeus. A Belus. ne Acbæus . Se | 

* thenelus. n N — Archanter... 7 

[Helas,/ = Df Daughter Sy which married Archander and Brother, * 


0 1 Boihais was near the Age of Abi and Anphy Hion, whom he expelled 
fr the Throne of Attica, then Apis might, in the Courſe of Nature, be 
dead before Errcttheus as many "Years, as he wa: elder, ſuppoſe ten; for 
they both died in Battle, or of Wounds received, t efe ;-one in the Theban, 
tte other in the Eleufinian War. And Sicyon, a young Hero i in the F lower 
a of his Age, might be invited by the Succeſſor of Apis as an Auxiliary in the 
= Wars of. Fgialeum, which aroſe about the Succeſſion to the Crown of Apis. 
7 I think it indeed probable. that Apis, or Epopeus, had a Son, namely, Ma- 
Pu but he, being diſguſted at ſome Indiſcretions of his Father, Abi,, 
had withdrawn to the Maritime Coaſt of Attica, and made a new Settlement 
there, viz. the famous Marathon. His Abſence gave Lamedon the Opportu- 
nity of fixing himſelf on the Throne; and when, by Sicyon's Aſſiſtance, he 
had maſtered all Oppoſition, he might leave the Throne to him. I appre- 
hend that Lamedon had no Sons, and fo called in Sicyon, by the Proſpect of 
matrying his Daughter; ſo that this martial young Prince might aim at the 
Succeſſion to the Throne he was to ſupport; and accordingly obtained it. 
This Succeſſion was not far from the Beginnin; of the Kingdom; ſince he 
procured it to be called Sicyonia, after his own Nate. It was called Ægia- 
leuni after the firſt Founder; Apis called it Apia, after bimſelf; and this 
Prince called it Sicyonia, which Name it retained to the laft. 
Sicyon had no Sons, according to Pauſanias; * but a 1 5 5 Chtlono- 
phyle; who, by Mercury, had Pohbus, his Succeſſor, It appears by this, that 
eu finias thought he reigned long; becauſe he took his Succeſſor to be his 
Grandſon, But I take Polybus to have been his Son. The Age of Sicyon 
may be further determined by the Argonautic Expedition. His Daughter 
 Chthonophyle was married to that Phlyas, who, was Son of Bacchus by Ariadne, 
and who was an Argonaut, + and had a Son Androdamus by her. Bacchus 
| —_ took Ariadne when he was pretty old; for it was on the Return from ot 
| REL | ears 
| 2 8 Lib. II. c. 6. — 1. Hall, Argonautic. Ib, I, Pauſan, Lib. II. c. 6. p. 139- 
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As this Phlyas was an Argonaut, and married the Daughter of Sicyon, ther- 
fore Sicyon lived in the Age before that famous Expedition. Why Phlyas was 
found in Greece, to engage in an Expedition againſt the Egyptian Empire, ſet 
up by his Father Bacchus, (as Sir Iaac Newton explaineth the Reaſon of that 

| Undertaking) may ſeem ſomething difficult to clear. But it ſeems not an 
improbable Conjecture, that they 4% their Children with their Mothers, in 
eyery Country where they debauched them; and paſſed to new Amours, in 
every new Country. Beſides; Ariadne died in Greece, and might not be 
delivered of Phlyas when Bacchus ſet forward towards Egypt; nor in the Cir- 
cumſtances of her Pregnancy, be fit to travel with the victorious Army, had 

Again; Polybus ſucceeded Sicyon in the Kingdom. But I think he was 
his own Son, and not his Daughter's, by Mercury. S:cyon had three Chil- 

* dren, Polybus = Chthonophyle = Lyjianaſſa; as I ſeem to gather from the follow- 
bing v7 cls to od: ate won ua 

When- Oedipus the Son of Laius, the Theban Prince, was born, he was ex- 
floſed, and had his Feet bored through; from an Apprehenſion of Laius, ac- 15 

cording to the Prediction of the Oracle, that, if he had any Son, by his . 

Queen Jocaſta, he ſhould be the Occaſion of his Death. Diodorus Siculus 

tells us, That the Servants, to whoſe Conduct the expoſing the Infant was 
committed, having Compaſſion for him, carried him to the Wife of Polybus. 
King of Corinth, ot Sichen, who. was childleſs: And he was brought up 
with her to Man's Eſtate. Knowing her to be cb:/dleſs, might induce them 
to caſt . him upon her Charity. Pauſanias ſays, that Polybus King of Sicyon - 
had a Daughter Ly/enaſſa. But Diodorus, the elder Writer, ſays that Poly- - 
bus's Queen was childleſs, Now it is a very probable Story, that ſhe ſhould 
be fond of a Child, thus caſually falling into her Hands, if ſhe had none of 
her own: But it is — 4 — incredible, if ſhe had an own Daughter, that ſne 
would educate this unknown Stranger, againſt the Intereſt of her gyn Daugh- - 
ter Ly/anafſa. For which Reaſon, I conclude that Ly/ianaſſa was the Siſter, , 

not the Daughter of Polybzs, And then, as ſhe was but. Siſter of her 8 — — 


Diodorus only ſays to Polybus's Wife who was childleſs. But this was the Age of Polybus King 
of S:cyon, or Corinth. Diodor. Sic. Lib. IV. cap. 4. But Apollodorus, Lib. III. cap. 5. SeR. / 2 


lays, that it was Polybus King of Corinth, whoſe Wife was barzen. 


= - 
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= LN 11 So RT = Ku Bi 171 por, 
3 band Pohlas hie Wiße might not have ſo tender a Regard to ber, 28 he 
would doubtleſs have had for her own Daughter. 


_Then the Spnchronifans in Generationh will be st "I 
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This will u benz the Sicqonion Sacceffion very "ley to is Theban War, in 
which this Adraſius was a principal Perſon. But in all this Succeſſion in pa- 
rallel Generations, the Courſe of Nature will admit, as I noted already, about 
twenty Years Space to compute in, for Children of the ſame Parents being 
elder or younger than each other, and ordinarily not much more. | 
I muſt now take Notice of the Synchroniſm of the Affairs of Corinth with 
the forementioned ones of Sicyon ; ; fince they in many Particulars plainly co- 
- Incide according to Pauſanias; and yet cannot be all right. He ſays, from 

Eumelus, that Sol gave to Albeus the Country of Eſepia or Stcyon ; and to 
Fetes, Ephyrea or Corinth. But that afterwards upon Æetess going to Chol- 
cis, he left Corinth to Burus ; who dying childleſs, Epopeus Son of Abeus ac- 
- quired alſo the Country of Ephyra. But, when afterwards Corinthus Son of 
Marathon died alſo without Iſſue; the Corinthians called in Medea the Daugh- 
ter of Æetes from Tolcos ; and ſhe conferred the Kingdom on Faſon, by whom 
the had ſeveral Children at Corinth. - But, on ſome Diſguſt, 90661 lf her; 
and he beſtowed the Kingdom on Sifophus. She herſelf fled to Athens, and 
married Ægeus, by 1 ſhe had Children. But for ſome Plot againſt De- 
ſeus, the fled to Ha. In this Story there are ſeveral Anachroniſms, and pal- | 
pable Inconfiſtencies ; * and therefore all cannot be 7rue, but walt be recti. 
hed to the neareſt Probability. 
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ny of bis own 1 I: 
ay 5 0 N Son of Marathon c 805 Sify» 
bus, and reigned probably to his Death; and called the Country Gorenth fter 
himſelf. From which, we may conclude. that he came to the Throne, It 
is further n that Glaucus, eldeſt Son of S:/yphus, was aw Adven» 
turer; an bis San Belleraphon ſettled No Corinthus dying child. 
leſs, and Glaucus being abroad, Ornytion, a younger Son of Siſyphus, WhO had 
ſtayed in unambigzons (Obſcurny at home, might ſucceed at ſt ro the King- = 
_ his Father Si/yphus, - Cs = 

2. Medza, Daughter of Rates, could not ſucceed. Guinea, who wu s 1 
Great Grandſon. of Alveus — Heetes. And ſhe had ſeveral Children after the = 
came with Zaſon to Corinth 31 and was therefore young. Nor could Tas 
6 there before 57 obus; for he was Brother to Jaſon's Great Grandfather, 

3. Jaſin muſt have den 10 bi Prins) and Medea young, when ſhe 1 

1 with him from Culcbis, at the Argonautic Expedition. And he knew 
nothing of her before, ſo that his Reign at Co rinth muſt have been after 


his Return. 
by 7 fon before wer parted: And ſhe could 


4. She had ſeveral Children by 


not fly to Athens and be married to Ægeus. For he was dead 30 Years before 
that Expedition. Theſers could not be under 20, when he returned ſuc- 


| F from Oete, s at which Time Ægeus caſt himſelf from the Tower 1 
E ES pag RES 3 
pedition 8. 2 
y comparing all this Hiſtory and (iſe Gebe it will T conceive de 1 
undeniably clear'; | 4 
1. That Euxrprez's Age, the fourth in Deſcent from LE. is the rus = 


Date of the Herculean e and it is not to be fixed . the fabled An- 
_ceſtry & SIO" yy = 
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1 2. That 4 Are, en Meg. ee FRE 1 
3 "6 4 3 and all Confufion afterwards, really ended in him, the laſt of 
the Moak-Line of Inachus. So that Inachus can be no higher in Time, than 
the Age of Lelex. F . "Ns * N ah _ 
3. That Son of B was the Fpupe of Sicyon, "ho had the £8 War | 
in that That it deſtended to Sichon the Grandſon" of Erectbeus; 
that his Dau . Taluns, and by that Alliance Sicon came to Alraſtus; 

who fouriſhel about an Age before the Trojan War. And as the long fabu- 
_ Jous Line of r ee pt bir * N gyrac eee 1 1 550 ; 


owe 8 ir RY b 
kite of ae . Nee of 25 cen of bnachus, if the two | 
mes of Erictbumus ind Pundim be rejected. 

5. Archander and his Brother might, in the Courſe of Vale according 
3 to. this rectifed Chronology," \marry the Daughters of Danaus :' Wheteas the 
Fg learned Dean Prideaux coticludes theſe Marciag es impoſhble'; and upon that, 
1 denieth Pauſanias's expreſs Teſtimony. +" And this is no fingular Proceeding 
jn the learned Dean. All Authors have made Uſe of theſe Criticiſms from the 
Nature of Things, even againſt the cleareſt ancient Teſtimonies. When 
ancient A relate Inpolſibilitiet, the muſt be rejeted, "notyithſtanding 
their Antiquity : And when Contradictions, we Hur examine on Wich Side 
the hanna Beh. and determine e 
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- SHALL next conſider. the ancient Houſe of Piss oY "ew that 
there is a Conſiſtency in the Reports of the ancient Greeks, as to his be- 
ing contemporary with Inachus, Lelex, Cæcrops, and the other Planters and 
Improvers of Greece. And I take it, that tbey are named, and none before 
them, becauſe they were within the Time. of Tradition, or what they could 
remember, or convey the Notice of by Memory; as they might do, for two 
or three Generations, before Cadnus brought th Uſe of Letters into Eurype. 
I hall therefore firſt ftate their parallel Genealogies in this Viep. 
But I muſt remark alſo, that I doubt not theſe Leaders of Colonies came 
about that Time; fo as that their following Generations, were in Succef- 
ſion, ſuch as they are ſet down in the ancient Greek Genealogis, and coming 
down to the Age of LE ONI DAS. Kante 


| 2 5 Not as ſome ſay 8 Moſes, or even Abrabam. + Prid, Net. Hiſtoric. ad Marmor. 
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as a great G of 
J and that they were called 
Pelaſgi from their wanderipg ; and wi their Name as they were Wanderers. 
But as the ancient Greek Writers mention one Pelaſgus as well as one _ | 
who had Children deſcending from. him, in ſuch a Line of Genealogies | 
_ anſwers to parallel Generations in the other great Families of Greece; and, 4 
all the other Greek Tribes or Nations, are named from ſome Head of the Fa- 
mily, which their Hiſtorians point to in the Line of Succeſſion; ſometimes 
from the firſt, as the Leleges from Lelex, Attica from Afæus, the Pelaſgians 
from Pelaſgus ; ſometimes from a Succeſſor in the ſecond, third, or fourth 
_ Generation, as the Hellenes from Hellen; the Æalians from Folus ; the Do- 
rians from Dorus; 3 the Sicyonians from Segen; the Danai, Acheri and Im- 
ans, from Danaus, Arbus and Jon; the Argiui vi from Argus; and the Arca- 
dians from Aras; — As this cannot be denied without deny ing moſt of the 
Greek Antiquities, and as we find a Conduct even in much elder Na- 
tions, as the Jews were called Fade: from Judab, and Tj aelites from Iſrael, 
not Abramites from Abraham. In like Manner, I do not ſee why Pelaſgus 
might not give Name to his Tribe, ſince it came to Greece under his Con- 
duct: Tho I cannot purſue this Enquiry, why he was called Pelaſgus, any 
more than I can determine the Reaſon of Lelex, or Cecrops, or others of the 
ancient Greek Planters, having been ſo named. 

I conclude, therefore, that Pelaſgus was one of the moſt powerful Plan- 
ters that came from „as I think, on the Expulſion of the Paſtors : It is 
plain by the coinciding of their Generations in parallel Time, that they came 
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| which in ſome Way affected them, 
Greece, i. e. ſo near each other. 
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Pielgas as he ſtands in the 
Branches, Wisch Cttled in different Parts ef Gn. . 
| two Colonieb of Pelaſgians... One ſettled in the Parts about Theſah, as it 

 _ afterwards c aud che other . in Arcadia ; "which ws 
: alſo a new Name given y a ſucceed: 
| Aras, the randſon of Lycaon. + 

: nat = — — I 2 2 „ -. IIS 3 

: «id 225 Nina -die. WT r 

Græcus. W 1 R } 
h Elf = Ke 
n this Succeflion of Ki 885 222 
to the Crown, and was killed by a Seps, 0 
d.ied childleſs alſo: leu, one of the neareſt Relations, was choſen to the 
Kingdom, who muſt be then pretty old. 
. Pofterity in Succeſſion. But Anceus was an Argonaut, and Agapenor was 
ie Arcudian General a Troy. - Neither of which N to Arcadia, 2 
_ PW K . a5 ys 
But there is another Deſcent of the Chiefs of the Pelag ic N ation, 
confounds the Diſtinction of the two Lines or Colonies ; and extends the whole - 
Succeſſion to an incredible Length; and to an Inconſiſteney with all the oer 
Genealogies; even tho it derives it from a known Greek Family. 
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Neno o ſeems to have been the great Corruptor of this 
an Nation; tho' I own he refers to ſome ancient Anthors. 


; calling the Country Peloſeis, after the 
Name of their Nation : And that four or five Succeſſors of this Pelaſeus II. 
e in Theſſalig, before Cecrops came to Attica ; and before Deuca- 

expelled the Pelaſgrans from that Country. 24-4 rr 
Now, there are ſeveral Thing inconſiſtent 
1. Here is 
was, by the Conſent of all 
puter lay with; who hat Argus, 
Te State, and d from him. 80 
for no Author calls Argus and P 


the Mythology of Paganiſm, 


the 


. 


that ſhe had not Pelaſgus by hi 
Twins. And there is no Inſtance 
the Gods making Uſe of one Woman: 
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| Generations to the ſame Period; But from -Pelaſgus, the Son. of the fame 
Mother, Niobe, there were 
from Dencalion to Troy 
E ee e And the ſeven Generations = 
ere, in the Courſe of Nature; and therefore one of the Accounts muſt 


: 1 others f 


. 3. 


of both the Tri 
mily will be as 
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| Hermon 
ſtom the Ibm. That he reigned ſome Time, is (I think) plain, 
tzde Country 
Son, and I think he 
a fine Country 
Brother of Hæmm s, who came 


ſeveral Countries adjacent, i 


alus and Grace, who might be Brothers, came to the Government in thoſe 


8 W 1. s wth: ſome of the Pelaſgic Line; or 
by Theſſalus and Gracus Sing without N or by Conqueſt of the Pe- 
1 ;—Liay, be might, of theſe Ways, attain to the Sovercignty 


with the Kings, 


, 22 
"ae as 2 * a | is * * 


1 Abo Kees 
1 Examination of the lineal Succeſſion from Huachus to Try, : 
there were ten Generations inclafively-;/ and from Argus, ſeven 


eight or nine Generations to Deucalon ; and 
were eight or nine Generations more; in all ſeventeen | 


the 


Time of the ſeventeen Generations. Now this is an utter 


: And that it muſt be the Fable of this Deſcent of Pelaſgus, is obvious 
ing ſo nearly with the other Greek 
By the Hiſtorians colon two Felaſgui 


s and two Lycaons they have 
the Stpry of the Pelaſgians ; and alſo confounded the Two 
Ranches of this Houle. Whereas, if we take one Pelaſgus to be the Father 
2 his elder Son ; then his Fa- 
reece, in the Arcadian Race of 


ld very properly be the Planter 
as Pelaſous 


y old when he came to Greece, both Lycaon and his other Brother 
might be confiderable: Men, and Heads of large Families; and ſo 
to be the Head of another Colony, going more North 

becauſe 
Theſſalus might be bis 
reigned too, for ſome Time, for the fame Reaſon, that 
is named from him Thalia. Aud there might be a Son or 
along with this Colony, who might name a 
Fart of the Country Phthiotis, after himſelf, or Greaa from Græcus. 
4 It muſt be noted that Baca lion, by bis Genealogy to the 77 jan Times, 


bes, and Lycanm to be, per 
e in 
Kings. And /£notrus, the Son of L 


is Part of it named after him, Hæmonia. 


appears to have been the next Generation to the firſt Planters. For, by the 
Pariam Chronicle, he came to Parnaſſus in the;ninth of Cecrops. And Dr. 
Prideaux, in his oe Hiftorice ad mor. obſerves that there is Mention of 


in which he reigned. Now, I think, that this 
r e go while Hænom and his Pelaggiam did 
eee ; and perhaps ſome of his Succeſſors, as Ne 


Countries. And probabl y Deucaliom might, die in an unſettled State; But 


over theſe Countries: y 4: jel y the Genealogics wil very near run parallel 
or Heads of thoſe States. | 

5. In all the great Families of Greece, when a reigning Family failed, there 
their Hiſtory is always moſt confuſed. So it is as to o the Rabin. Tx S 


Line, 


s Marmor. Arundel. E och. 2. Edit. Prideaux. 
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. is very regular and clear in its Deſoents- But 


Hemon's Line being interrupted by their, own Failing, -ior b the Competi- 
| tions of the Hellenes, is ſhut up in Confuſion, and Jo we know vet how. 
6. The oldeſt Accounts of the Deſcents are generally beft/; which is natu- 
ral to expect, e Thingh-woeld be moſt ef in Memory that hap- 
neareſt to the Hiftorian's Time; and we. can en nam our: Grand- | 
father's Family and Affairs much more diſtinctly than thoſe of our Great 


Great Grandfather's. But where-ever we meet with a e the 
ff Accounts, it is me. 1 in 9  ampliſyng TH LOT” 


— : 
| 1 
1 ” , 
, 


8 E G T. VI. oY wi 
'On Deucalion's . Line 40 d, 5 


H o' N Scoring to the Maths, came but! in the Ninth of 
© Cecrops, yet his Line of Genealogy down to the Trojan War, being 
25 long as any other in Greece; we muſt ſuppoſe him, to have come in the 
very next Generation to the other Planters; and to have been among the 
| eldeſt of the ſecond Generation: Such as: Lycaon. and. Cecrops,. who are ex- 
preſly mentioned as his Contemporaries. I have noted, that he did not reign 
it fuſt in Phthiotis, while the Pelaſgians, under Hænon and his Family, were 
there. But that his Houſe, by Death, Intermarriage or Conqueſt, either ex- 
pelled or ſucceeded. the Pelggians. Hence his Name is at the Head of 
the Liſt. The oldeſt Genealogi ical. Succeſſion. is that. from. his Daughter 
Protogenia + Jupiter. She was * her Name Protogenia, his eldeſt Child, or 
Firſt- born; and therefore elder than Hellen. And as we kñow not that he 
was the next, we will ſuppoſe her four Years older. As Women are adult 
ſooner than Men, and ſhe was four Years older than Hellen; ſo the might, 
in the Courſe of Nature, have her Son AEcblius when es Was 16, at r 
Time Hellen would be 12.5 Hellen might have olus at 25. 
|  _ Fthlius would be 1.) Æeblius would be at that Ti ime. I *. 


FEolus might have Calice when he was 2 5. 
Athlius would then be 13 + 25 = 38. 
Calice might be at — 16. 0 
Athlius would then be 38 +. 30 = $46: 

There are theſe Difficulties. in this Marriag 0 of Atblius * Calize, 
(.) Ztrblius lived. in too long a Celibacy, for 4 Age of the World, being 
54 Years, (2.) Calice would be rather too young for this Match, being 
then but 16. (3.) This Line of Succeſſion is longer than any other. in 
Greece; tho as Herculean Line to Troy, had three Women in the Succeſ- 
fion, and this but one, through olus. So that I reje& this Marriage of 
| Etbliu + Calice, But I ſuppoſe that Ethirus was the Huſband, not the- 


4 


Son 


4 
*$y 
I 
13 


2 
* 
4 
1 


Diomed; and that from Hellen, ending in the ſame Hero; we may juſtly 


the parallel Generations for fo long a Time. 
lion's Line with that of any of the Planters of Greece, who are recorded to the 


Pandion. 


| Acamas. . eme Ampbytrion. 
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Aale.  Burycydas. reren = bre. 855 —— 
9 Augeas, Barf Pero. N Lee „„ 
Piartbaon. Phyleus. Talauss Neſtor. ET 

vas, © 1 .  Adraftus."" Thrafymed. " Sarpedon. 


ra. PS at Tr 2 + 1 at py He fel at 7. „ 


ve 5 Kad iced 1 0 there FO be a \ confiderable Dirence hetwint 
the Ages of the firſt and laſt Child of olus, who had 16 Children by one 
Queen. But about 20 Years may be ſu poſed the utmoſt. And, as the very 
longeſt Lines from Deurcalion are, this « Profogenia bis eldeſt Child, down to 


ſuppoſe that this was the longeſt Courſe of Generations that could, in the 
Courſe of Nature, intervene betwixt Deucalion and the Trojan War; fince 


there is but one Female in each Deſcent. It muſt generally have- been by 


the eldeſt Sons, becauſe they are the longeſt Deſcents. But yet we fee, in 
fo many Branches of Æolurs Family, that there are no great Differences in 
And again, comparing Deuca- 


Tryan Age, it will by their equal Lengths, that Greece was. reed, 
by theſe Fathers of the different States, but an Age before him, 
Alem. Telex, Alas | - Tnachus. Pelaſgus. 
Cecrops. Eurotas. e Plboroncus. Lycaon. 

Cranaus. Sparta. Lacedæammn. Niobe. Cut. 

[| Erechtheus. Eurydice. Anpclas. Argus. Areas. 
Metion. Danae.  Cynortes,  Pyranthus, Azanes. 

Ageus. Orneus. Perſeus. bal. Perſeus. = 
Theſes, R. Aleus.  Tindareus. Sthenelus. Alens. 
Caſtor & Pollux. 3 Lycurgus. 
Hercules. Menelaus. Atreus. Anbei. 


3 8 | + 5 | . ii 
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We may conclude that Leler and Pelaſgus's' Line, being the very longeſt | 
1 of any of the Greek Genealogies, contain as many Generations, as could in 
the Courſe of Nature intervene, betwixt the Plantation of Greece by theſe 
. Egyptian Strangers, and the: celebrated Wars of Troy. Theſe Generations, 
that are neateſt in Number, may be by the eldeſt Sons; and the ſhorteſt 
may be by the youngeſt... Wie is, ſurely, highly improbable that any one 
Line ſhould entirely, or for the moſt Part, proceed by the youngeſt: Sons; 
as 5 learned rapein N 2 "Bu 00097. . for the ching of ſome 1 | 


* 1 ; 
TH 20 * f 


e e 01 Bo ee en 
10 511 cj 15 Genealogy of. Falte. 


1 0 Cake came into Greece later than the firſt Planters and Im- 
"3 provers of that Country; yet, as he firſt imported Letters, his Coming 
- muſt be a memorable Peri 25 the Greek Story. 'The Time of his Coming 
muſt be partly determined by expreſs Hiſtory, partly by ſynchronizing his 
Family by his Marriage with another Houſe; and partly by conſidering his 
own Genealogy down tothe Siege of Ty. 
(..) The Time of Cadmus's Coming may be determined by Hiſtorical Teſti- 
mony, The Parian Chronicle expreſly tells us that A * Cadmus came into 
Gree 1 5 Hellen reigned in Phthrotis, and Amphyction in Athens. _ 
(2.) His Wife, Harmonia, was the Siſter of Fafus t = Dardanus. But 
22 for making ſome indecent Attempt upon Ceres, was killed by Lighten- 
Which Event ſo grieved Dardanus, that he left Samothrace, 4 paſ- 
FA over to the Continent of Afia, was hof pitably received by Te eucer ; and 
marrying bis Daughter, ſucceeded in the Kingdom, From this Circum- 
ſtance, of his marrying in Samotbracia, we may infer that he came from 


Phenicia, a young Man, unmarried. | Harmonia was Siſter to the Founders 
- the Kingdom of T. "Ou in this Deſcent to ind | Oh 


Ter. 
Dardanus = F 4 W 12 Pbenir. | 
 Erichthonius, © Pohdore. : Europa. 


Tyros. TLabdacus. — Minos. 
A — Audregeus = | Creteus. 
Laomedon. — . — Bale 

Priam. TY olynices. —— Iaomeneus, old. 


Hector. berſander. nid val OVF:1132 


Now theſe Gens of the Trojan Line to Hector, and of Calnuss 1 
to that War, do ſo regularly ſynchronize with each other, that we cannot 
ſuſpect but that it 18 near r the ſame Space of- Time that they WH of them 
took ;_ W 

r | "ha" | Again; 


* Squire, + Marmor. Arundel, Epoch. 0 Tt BE Dialer Sie. Lib. V. c. 3. | Apollodor. 
Lib, III. e. 11. K „ 
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Agio ; a8 fo Cadiuss own Line, wie find evrry Succeſſion marked Wik 
1 many of which go far to determine their Age, and demonſtrate 
Wh. that this muſt have been 9 chiefly hy the eldeſt Sons. Cadmus had 
but one Bon, Pohydore; yet he was old enough for Government when Cadnus 
Went to Ulyrium. He left his Son Zabdocus an Infant of a Year old, under 
the Cate of Heuss; as Apollodarus aye. And Laius * could not be old when 
he married into Menet:as's Family. Oedipus was but juſt at Age, when he 
| Inadvertently killed his Father, 99 And Oedipuc's Sons killed each other 
in fingle Combat, in the firſt 7 heban War; which was when they were but 
young. Again; Therſander fell in the Beginning of the Trojan War, and left 
his Son too young for apy Command of his own National Troops, in the 
Proſecution of that War. Hence it is manifeſt * could not be a Line as any 
uncommon Pn | | 2 


8867. Ix 


0 the Li ine of Pelops 


KNOW no. great Difficulty. remaining as to ths x gensim Antiquity of 
Greece, if we can ſynchronize Lelex and his Contemporarics with the 
Kings of Tjrael. However, as Pelops's became a great Houſe, it may be 
proper to conſider it; tho' he is too late to fix the Antiquity of Greece; yet it 
may illuſtrate it, by ſeveral remarkable Synchroniſms, which occur in this Story. 
Pelops, Son of T antalus, King of Lydia, came to Greece with ample For- 
tune in Money and Goods; but, having no Hereditary Claim to any Poſſei- 
ſions in that Country, he made Pretenſions to H. 


| — Heireſs of Oeno-—- 
maus King of Piſa. Oenomaus offered her to any that could overcome himſelf 
in the Chariot-Race, After many Pretenders had miſcarried, Peleps conquer- 
ed him by Fraud, and married Hippadamia. And, as to the Age of his 
Coming, I calculate from this vom gwen that the Sons of Perſeus the 
Argive, married the Daughters of Pelops : Therefore Perſeus = Pelops. 
I next obſerve, that having no Poſſelfions in Greece, except Piſa his Wife's 
Inheritance ; but having much moveable Wealth, he ſent his eldeſt Sons 
abroad, to make Setthements for themſelves ; as Pittbeus at T. rezene, &c.— 
I note further, that Atreus and Thyeftes were probably among bis youngeſt 
Sons, and ſo were not old enough to remove, till Pelops himſelf was grown in 
Years, and 8 880 deſire to have ſome of his own Sons to take off ſome Bur- 


then 


a * Was left a Minor under the Top L yeus, who Had been * under bis Father 
Labdacui. And that Amphion and Zetbus were conſiderably older than Laius appears from 

Pau ſan. Lib. IX. c. 5. That Amphion and Zethus, having raiſed an Army, invaded Thebes, and 
defeated Lycus and ſeized the Kingdom, Kai Atioy pv UTKAETIoualy, ds W L un e 
70 Kaduou ve, £5 Tos imei] a, da, u. Thoſe, who had a Concern to preſerve the Cadmean 
Name, l. Laivs away from Danger, which implies he was but a when Aupbion and 


Zethus were Men. 
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CHIEFLY RELIGIOUS. 7" 
then of Affairs from him; and, as his other Sons might be ſettled, he might 7” 
keep them at home, to be near-for the Succeſſion at Piſa. Atreus, being one 
of the youngeſt Sons, might live long in his Father's Court, and grow-popu- 
lar in Pelop's ; Old-age and eaſily fall into the Succeſſion. And he himſelf . 

lived to a great Age; for he died but the Year before the Rape of Helena. 

But further; che great Acceſſion of Power to this Family, was, by their 

being choſen to the Succeſſion at Mycenæ, after Eiryſthrus and his Sons fell 
in the Battle with the Athenians, and Hyllus Son of Hercules. + 
Another Synchroniſm is, Pelops killed Stympbalus the Arcadian, by 
Treachery, and had War with Xolus. So that Þ Pelops = e At ; 
lus = US, Then his own Line will be thus : $i Nee 2 8 


A, — " Pelops, 7110 
Creteus. 5 . 5 . youngeſt Son of b Pele. 
00: + Phu I think dead before Atreus. 
 Menelous = Agamemnon adopted by Atreus. 


Thus 1 have endeavoured to adjuſt the Antiquity of Tay xocardins to 
the oldeſt, or longeſt, Lines of their Genealogies. But, as 1 have ſhewn that 
there are ſeveral ſhorter Lines, and much more in Number than the longer 
Lines of Succeflions to the fame Period, the Tr jan War; I conclude that 
the longeſt Lines muſt be ſuppoſed to be made up "of the eldeſt Sons, or thoſe 
that were married very young. And, if there. be ſuppoſed any Difficulty i in 
the ſhorteſt Lines of Succeſſion, ſuch as thoſe of Minos, ch are as great 
mn in the old n as the new. 


A: a 2 a 4:5 2d Fa CHAP, ; 
2 old, 1d: I. cap. 85 r 
| | ail rl. 


VS he | | Plithenes — — Criſus. Abl. 

| „ Agamemnon == = Anaxibia 4 ee He's s Epiftrephus 
e 40 If | the Phocian General in Humer. 

| 5 | + OM des == Ore EJ. 


+4 elders © gives here a Ge of the Family of 1 which is of as much Authority 
28 ths of Apollonius Rhod, Argonautic. Lib. I. v. 1 7 3. Which Mr. Squire eſpouſes. Apolleder. 
Lib, III. Cap. 2. Sect. 2. ſtates it thus: 
Minos. — — — — Danang. 


L 


Creteus, = Androgeus = Deucalion, — —= — = = mn — Amymone. 


2 = Chnen es. — ᷑ĩT—— — == Clymenes ＋ Na ius 
Agamemnan, — — 34 — ——ů— — Palamedes, 
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Os bh bug bs from. the  Defridlion of 1 Te 1 5 


tbe Return of. the Heraclidæ, to 1 Wee 75 NOUS: and f 
the Battle of” Thermopylz: 


« * * x7 
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* nts Jang Wat Ws KOT] great Confußon! into all the States of Greece. ? 
For many of their Generals, which were the Kings and Heads of their 


ſcveral Territories, falling in the War; and others, being by contrary Winds, 


or Shipwrecks, driven to e Shores and prevented i in-their Return 5. their 


States became weak, both by many domeſtic Diſorders, which ſprung up in 


their Abſence ; and by the Interruption” of the Lineal Succeſſion in others, 
Before the Commencement of this War, Hercules himſelf was dead; and, 
tho' he had a numerous Poſterity and many Dependants ; yet all his Family 


was expelled from Peloporneſus by Euryſtheus Son of Sthenelus, Son of Per- 


ſeus. The Herculean Family were forced to take Shelter where they could 
be received. But at laſt,” coming to Alben, and caſting themſelves as Sup- 


omg before the Altar of Mercy, they were not only hoſpitably entertained 


y them ; but the Atbeniam joined them with an Army; which, in a deci- 


five Action, defeated their great Adverſary, Euryſtheus, Himſelf was lain by 
_ Hyllus Son of Hercules ,+ and all his Sons periſhed in the Battle. Thus one 


Branch of the Houſe of Teupen Was extirpated by another Branch of the 


"-- Houſe. 


After this Defeat, the Territories 4 Eury 72 fell to pin; the Brother 
of Pliſtbenes, the F ather of Agamemnon and Menelaus ; by which Acceſſion, 
that Houſe became very potent in Greece. Some Time after this Conqueſt of 
Euryſtheus, the Trojan War was undertaken, in Revenge of the Rape of * 


lena. During this War, Hyllus, at the Head of the Herculean Famil v, A 


tempts a Return into Peloponneſus, and fell in a fingle Combat by ; > +a 
an Arcadian Prince; who might have the Kingdom, while Agapenor was 


General of his National Fan at . being about the ſame Age with the 


brave Echemus. ?“ 
Euryſtleus was ſlain in the firſt Attempt of the Heraclidæ to return: 


Hyllus in the ſecond: Cleodeus in the third: Ariflomachus in the fourth: And 


Ariſtodemus died ſoon after their Return, ||. leaving his Kingdom of Sparta 
to his two Sons, Eury/thenes and Procles, then but young. 
The Spartan Monarchy continued under their Succefſors, in two Lines of 
Kings, down to the Age of the Great Lzon1Das ; and ſome Ages further. 
. 233% SEC T. 


* . Apolledor. p 89. Edit. Gale. + Ibid: p. 140. f. Newt. Chron, p- * Edit. 8v0. 
| 3 So ſays, that Ari/odenus died before their Settlement. 
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J the Heraclidz in e is HJ 2 


v firſt Attempt et is to e the Du ration boch theſs two Pe- 


Hiſtory, and the conſidering the e of the Greek Families i in be. 
rallel Generations. 


I may firſt obſerve that Thucidides, one of the moſt exact Hiſtorians among 


the Greeks, has computed this celebrated Event to be about 80 Years after 
the Trojan War. 


The Gracian Princes that were at 77 rey who had their Territories in the 
Peleponneſus, or their er er were at of 


reed Me Mie. e. Arcadia. | SR me 32 


Agamenmon. Preh nel T eas. : Agapenr. 9 Therfander . 
Theſe Princes had, „parallel with the Herculean Line, their Sons as follow : % 


Hercules. Hyllus. Cleodeus. Ariftomachus. 5 Ariftsdemus: 


by —— Antiochus. Phylas. Hippotas. Aletes. Pauſan; p. 120. 
—Ctefippus. Thraſyanor. Antimac huis. Deipbontes. Ibid. p. 152. 
Arcadia. Hippothous. oils Cypfelus, Daughter. Ibid: p. 608. 
Corinth, Propadas. Doridas. 3 Altes. Ibid. p. 120. 


Athens. Demophoon. Oxynt bus. Apbidas. = |  Thymeles. Ibid. P. 152. 8 


Meſenia. Thraſymed: Sillus. Alemæon. 


F (ot Ibid. p. 151, 
Fenclynceu. Penthylus. Borus. Andropompus. | Milanthus: 5151, 
3 Pæon. RF? 4 136+; 
Argos. e l Oreftes. Teſamenus, old when they came. 
Mycene, 5. g re x 
Laconia. Menelaus.. Hermione = Penthylus, a Baſtard Son. 
Thebes. ner: it 1:4 ſamenus. Aargau, N  Theras. | 


Having now laid down the Succeffons of the i Families of Greece to 
the Trojan War, and thoſe who were in their ſeveral Thrones at the Time of 
that War; we cannot but obſerve how regularly theſe Succeſſions run on in 
near parallel Generations; ſo that theſe muſt have been in ordinary Haun 
according to the common Courſe of Nature. c 


As. 


=. Hum. Iliad, paſſun.: | | 5 | 


05 ob Dig from ths Defteutio f 750% to 1 8 ng | 


| riods, the Fall. of Troy, and the Re-eſtabliſhment of the Herculanm 
Family in Sparta. This muſt be done both from the Teſtimony of ancient 
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| Ye As to Pl. and Sparta ; after that War, its very obvious what a Slee C1 
Condition their ſeveral States were reduced to. AMamemnon himſelf was mur. 


detred ſoon after his Return, by his adulterous Queen and the Accomplices of 


' the Adulterer, And their Factjon was {o powerful as to baniſh bis Son, Ore. | 


 fles, from Mycenz. © He was for ſome Time a Fugitive in different Parts of 
Greece, till * L Chilaribes the Son of Sthenelus, the Companion of Diomed at 
Troy, dying without Iſſue, the Argrives choſe Oreſtes into the Succeſſion at 
Argos. And, after Menelaurs Death, the Spartans F preferring him, who 
was the Huſband of Hermione, to the Sons of Menelaus, whom he had by a 
Servant, he obtained Sparta alſo. The Heraclide returned into Peloponneſus 


in the Reign of Tiſamenus, Son of Oreſtes, when he was pretty old. And 


expelling the Natives, ſettled at Sparta, under the young Sons of Ariflode- 
ms, or under cl feen himſelf, F 
Temenus and Creſpbontes, Sons of Ariſtomachs, wrngd their Eyes on Argus; j 


3 * when Temenus had. obtained Argos, Creſpbontes demanded Meſſenia to be 
88 aſſigned to him, which be at wy obtained. But he and his Dorians did 


not expel the native Meſſenians, only the reigning Family of Neleus. Fot 


1 88 Creſphontes, marrying Merope, Daughter of Cypjelus, King of Arcadia, ſettled 
without Oppoſition in thoſe Parts of Peloponnefus. Creſpbontes, behaving with 


too much Popularity to the Plebeians, exaſperated the Nobles ; ſo that he 
and all his Children were cut off by them, except /Epytus, the youngeſt ; | 
who, being then a Child, was . up with Opſelus, his maternal Grand- 
father in Arcadia. 8 
Jemenus, when he was ſettled at Argos, very openly ka Deiphontes 
to his own Sons; and married him to his favourite Daughter, Hyrnethon. 
This raiſed Jealouſics among his Sons, left he ſhould declare Deiphonres Suc- 
ceſſor to the Kingdom; wherefore they, by ſecret Snares, cut him off. Cifus, 
the cldeſt of his Sons, ſucceeded him. But the Argives, being very fond of 
Liberty, and tenacious of the Privilege of equal Laws, reduced the Regal 
Power to ſuch narrow Bounds, that ard 8 Poſterity retained little more than 
the Name of Kings. 
_  ARcaDIA.] Aapenor, not returning from 7 roy, and no doubt Echemus 
being dead, (I think, before the End of the War) the Arcadian Line in this 
Succeſſion came to the Crown, viz. Arcas—Elatus—Stymphalus— Agamedes 
—Cercyon— Alope— H rypotheus. Hypot beus thus lineally deſcended from Pe- 
laſgus, came to the Crown of Arcadia, after the Trojan War. Tho' he was 
(p Rely y) about the ſame Age with Echemus = Agapenor. He left one Son, 
pytus ; who had Cypſeles, who reigned at the Time of the Return of the 


Heraclidæ. He, to prevent the Violences of War, hearing that Creſpbontes 

was unmarried, offered him bis Daughter in Marriage; and, by that Alliance, 

ſecured his Country from the Devaſtations of which he was ſo . 
Tu EB ES 

Pauſan. p. 150. 1 Bid. p. 151, 152. Edit. Kubn. + Bid. p . 151. Pauſan. p. 205. ſays 


that Ariſtodemus was Nain at Delphes, by the. Sons of Pylades, the Friend of Oreftes. || — 
p. 285. 8 Ibid. p. 286. 
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When the Heraclidæ returned, Weras, a lineal Deſcendant of 


Tu EBK 5.J 


Cab joined them in the Iavaſion of Pelponneſu. He was Brother - in- 


Law to Ariftodemus; who had married Argia, the Daughter of Auteſion, tht 
Siſter of Teras. When Ariſtodemus deck Theras was choſen Governor of 


the young Sons of Ariſtademus, as he was their maternal Uncle. The Thehan 


Family had had ſeveral Diſtractions among them, before the Een Wer | WM 


owing, as they thought, to the Dire [or Curſe] of Oedipus. 
The — from Ther ſander was thus, in the Cadmean Line:: 


Therſander —Tſamenus— Antefion—Theras—Otolycus. © 


Werſander dying in Battle near the Beginning of the Trejan War, Tiſame- 


nus was, at Home, too young for War, upon which the Thebans choſe four: 


Generals : Some of which were, according to Diadbrus Siculus, of thts: 


Deſcent : * 


Solus. — Arne — —Tromus—Hi Tpaleimus—Pencleus, at Troy. But 
Peneleus falling at Troy, Tiſamenus ſucceeded to the Crown. Tifamenus: 
ſeemed to eſcape the Dire of his Fathers; he reigning quietly at Thebes. 

But Antglion his Son was commanded by the Oracle to abdicate , and fo: 

joined the Herculean Family before their Return. The Tbebans choſe for 

their Wien Damaſicht bon, je of Ophieltes, the Son of Peneleus, who was killed: 


at Trey. Damaſichthon's Son, Ptolemeus,. and his Grandſon, Xanthus, reigned: 
to ba ath. T. After his Death, the Thebans laid aſide Kingly Govern- 
ment, and ſet up a Republic. After Which we for ſeveral Ages made a- 
much greater Figure in Greece. 


Theras, who was Tutor or Governor to the minor Twin-Ki ngs of 8 
ſtayed there, till they were at Man's Eſtate; and took upon — the King- 
dom. But then he removed to, and ſettled a Colony in, an Iſland which 
he named Thera, after himſelf. His Son Oiolycus choſe to ſtay with the 
young Princes at n, whom Theras called Guten L e. Sheep ne 


Wolves. 


ATOLIA or Etaa): 'Thoas the Etolian, the Son: of Aalen, was a 


brave young Officer at Troy. His Line was thus: 
neus Gorge Thoas— H. non Oxylu.— Praroni da —Iphitus. 


Thoas might, probably, have this Son after his Return from Troy ; because 


the Invaſion was in Oxylus's Time. Eleus, the Son of Amphimachus, the Son 


of Polyxenus who was at Troy, had the Kingdom of Elis, when the Heracſidæ 
projected their Return by Shipping. || The Oracle told them that they ſhould. 


procure a three-eyed Commander to be the Pilot of the Expedition. While 


the Generals were thinking what the Oracle could mean, they. met Oxylus | 


leading a Mule that was blind of one Eye. This Creſphontes acutely con- 


jectured to be the Perſon pointed to by the Oracle; and they accordingly 


choſe him- Commander of the Fleet. Kio was at that Time in Exile for the 


Murder 


* Diader. Sic, Lib, IV. en 4. $ 3 123, + Bid. | Pauſan, Eliac. 
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Murder of a Man by. Accident, but upon this Contingency, the Heraclide 
iſed to ſecutre to him and his Family, the Kingdom X Eli. But it is 


prom 
further related, concerning O lus, that he knowing the Fertility of Eli, and 


fearing that the Sons of * us, upon obſerving that, would have broke 


45 their Word, he led them towards Sparta, not thro Els, but about by the 
Borders of Arcadia; He had Praxonidas,: and Prikeonides had that famous 
Son Ipbitus, who reſtored and eſtabliſhed the Olympic e in 7 _ 


Generation Rl e ithe aver * * N Tn, 
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On the Greek Hiſtory aeg frets the Hertie: af 


. the Heraclidz in the Felo on e zo ts, Eg ot che Meſſe 


nian Mar. 3 


A 


1 HAv E now e dir this Perplexities and Darkneb of the Gree 


Hiſtory, in its obſcureſt Period; which themſelves owned to be partly 
an hidden, but at leaft the Mythic Age. I come now to conſider thoſe Ages, 


concerning which they thought themſelves more clear; which was therefore 
3 the Hiftoric Age, after the Return of the Herculean Family. 


*Tis not without ſome Amazement, that we find here ſo clear Proof of 
one Family, with no great Territories of their own; but rather a Sort of Re- 
ſugees in the different Countries of Greece; diſpoſſeſſing ancient People, who 
had long poſſeſſed thoſe Lands; and ſo eaſily ener, Eſtabliſhed e. 
chies, and expelling their Hereditary Princes. 

Hercules himſelf was, indeed, one of the greateſt Men of his Age; and 
deſcended from the Great Perſeus, who obtained the Kingdom of Argu, 


when the Male-Houſe of Inachus failed there. But, as Alceus was not the 


eldeſt Son of Perſeus, he going abroad upon Ad ventures, Hera it to the 
Manners of that A Age, married i in Thebes, f 


His Thehan Deſcent was thus : : 
Meneceus, a great M 57d in Thebes, | 
Alceeus + Hipponne= Tocafta + Lark us = Creon Tutor i to the Sons of Oedi þus. 


Arne rin, + Alcmena. 


n 


Menæceus, having theſe three Child ren, Hipponome = Yocafta = = Creon. 
Alceus ſeems to have fixed with his Wife's Family, and to have been no 
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always called a; Thehax.. However, as he was not Heir to the Crown of 
Beatia, and Creon his Uncle, being Regent of Thebes, under the Minority of 
Ocdipus's Sons, who were equally related to him; he had no Pretenſions there, 
nor would raife Diſturbance under his Uncle's Government. But he wit n “ 
drew to Argos, and perhaps ſettled there for ſome Time; till at laſt, his = 
whole Family were expelled by Eryſtbeus. Hercules's Houſe could there- -v 
fore have no great Poſſeſſions or Territories in Greece. Yet, as his Poſterity 

was very numerous, ſo there were not, probably, many of them at Troy. 
While many States loſt their Chiefs, and waſted their National Forces in that 
pernicious War; or were broke or enfeebled by a thouſand domeſtic Trou- 
bles on their Return, The Houſe of Hercules grew in Numbers, and kept 
united in a Family Confederacy,. whereby they were ſtrong enough for thoſe 
great Undertakings which at laſt terminated in their Settlement. But, by the 
Bye, I may here note, that the oldeſt or moſt powerful Branch's aiming at 
the Throne of SPARTA, is a further Proof of what I have already faid, 
that the Herculean Family reckoned their Deſcent from LERLEX by Eury- 
DICE, on which Foundation they built their Claim to the Spartan Territo- 
ries. For Acrifius, or Danaus, had no Pretenſions to that Kingdom by any 
Deſcent. 1 I VU Wane 1a} 16 
I muſt remark, in the Beginning of this Enquiry, into the enfuing Suc- 
ceſſions of the Spartan Monarchs, that my main Deſign is to clear their Chro- 
nology to LRONI DAS, rather than to reviſe their Hiſtory, further*than may 
be ſubſervient to that main End. Their Hiſtory is now buried in ſuch long 
Oblivion, that ſcarce any modern Writer revieweth it, or minds its Connec- 
tion with later Revolutions. The Deſtruction of the Liberties of Greece by 
Philip and Alexander, or that of the Romans by Czar, or the Overthrow of 
the Roman Power by the Gaths and Vandal, are all Events yet preſerved in 
Memory. But who now mentions the equally noble Struggles of the brave 
 Meſſenians, for retaining their Liberties and their native Country, againſt the 
Attempts of the Spartans, which Avarice and Ambition inſpired ? £2 
The Spartan Race of Kings of the Herculean Family reigned in two pa- 
rallel Succeſſions, each King having near equal Power over the Kingdom, till 
one Line failed. It begun with the two Twin-Sons of Ari/todemus. 


ane 
- - „ * 
p v 
4 


I, Euryſthenes—Procles, Theſe two were the Heads of two Lines, who 
; | | ſuceflively reigned in an equal Power, and were 
Joined in equal Authority thro' the whole parallel 
5 Bncceſſion. „„ 5 
There is nothing memorable in theſe firſt Reigns, but that the Royal 
Twin- Brothers married Twin-Siſters of another Branch of the Houſe of Her, 
cules, that of Ctefippus ; which keeps the clear Synchroniſm of the Family a 
| Generation further, | | — | 
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Thera led a Colony to Thera, which was the firſt, after the Return of he | 
| Heraclide* The Tonic Migration was the ſecond, : compoſed of Tonians, = 
Achaans, and ſome Athenians. This Colony was led out by Neleus Son of C. 
| drus the laſt Athenian King. He was Son of Melantbus, of the Meſſenian 
| Royal Family. + But, as this is reckoned about 60 Years after their Return, 
and as it was "led out to the Continent of Afa by Neleus, Grandſon of Melan- | 
thus, it muſt probably have happened in ſome — Spartan Reign. 
The Aolic Migration was the third Colony from Greece to Ma after theſe 
Troubles. and Revolutions in Greece, It was led by _ Great Grand fon 
of ref in this Line of Deſcent, 
' .__ Oreſtet—Pentbylus—Ethelatus—Grais. _ 
3 2. Ai Sous. In theſe Reigns, the former COR might probably be 
tranſported in Alia. 4 
3 Echeftratus = = Euripon. Nothing great in > thiſe Joint-Reigns, except a 
: War with the Cyrm. Euripon was fo great a Man, that 
his Line was called Euripontide. | 
+ Labotas = = Prytanes. In theſe Reigns Diſſentions begun betwixt ow 
_ fansand Argives. The Grni conquered. _ 
5. Doriſus = Eunomus. 1 
6. Agefilaus Polydectes. This Prince wat flain before his Son Charilaus | | 
Was born, and he left the Crown to Lycurgus his Bro- 
ther. Who when Pohyde#'s Queen was delivered, gave it up to Charilaus,. 
and himſelf became his Tutor. Lycurgus, ſoon after, while the Infant-King 
was growing, went to Crete and Afia to collect Laus. He brought back 
with him the Poems of Homer, and publiſhed. his Laws in the Reign of 
Agefuaus. And probably in his Nephew' s Minority. T 
os Archelaus = Charilaus. Archelaus waſted Argia with Fire and Sword. 
Some Years after he invaded Tegea, but died without 
effecting the Conqueſt. | 
8. 7 eleclus = Nicander. Many Incurſions made on the Argives. Teleclus 
himſelf was flain by the Meſſenians at Diana's Temple 
at Lymne. Some ſay he introduced into the Temple, a Number of young 
Men habited like Virgins, with Poniards concealed under their Robes, to de- 
ſtroy the Principal Men of Maſſenia at ſome ſacred Solemnity; but himſelf, 
and all thoſe diſguiſed Youths periſhed in the Attempt. || But the Spartans 
lay, that Teleclus went to revenge a Rape of ſome Spartan Virgins, which 
had gone to that Temple for Devotion, and fell there. 
9. Alcamen = Theopompus. The Meſenian War betwixt them and the 
Lacedæmonians begun in theſe Joint-Reigns. Our Au- 
thor, Pauſanias, gives a pretty diſtinct Account of it. The MessENIANS 
continued under the, Government of Neftor's Poſterity after the Trojan War, 
till the Dorians, under the Princes of che Herculean Family, invaded Pb. 


ponnefus. 
us Ne p. 524. + Ibid. p. 525, 4 Newt. 8 Greek. p. 59, 60. || Pauſan. p. 288. 
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ponneſus. . Creſphontes Son of Ai 
Cypſelus King of Arcadia, his Poſterity hereby aſcended the Arcadizn Throne. 
But Creſphentes himſelf ſettled in Meſſenia, upon the Expulſion of the Royal 
Line of Neleus ; who, with Melantbus, went to Athens.  Melanthus accepted 
a Challenge of Xanthus the Baeotian, which Thymetes the Athentan King de- 
clining, Melantbus ſucceeded to the Kingdom of Athens. But, as the Meſſe- 
nians, with moſt of the other States of Greece, were then inclining nearer to 


a Republican Form of Government; Xanthus being the laſt King of Thebes, E 


and Melanthus Son Codrus the laſt ur King. 


So 1. Creſphontes obſerving this Proelivity among the Meſſenians, courted the 
People, to a Degree that diſguſted the Nobles. Upon which they formed 


a Conſpiracy againſt him, and cut him off, with all his Family, except his 


youngeſt Son Æpytus, then a Child, at his maternal Grandfather's Court in 


Arcadia. When he was at Age, the Arcadians re-eſtabliſhed him in 
Meſſenta. 


2. Apytus firſt revenged his Father's and Brother s Death. And then 
carried it with ſuch a vigilant Equality towards both the Nobles and Pi- 


beians; ſoftening the People by Liberality, and the Nobles by prudent Conde- 


ſcenſions, that he became a very popular Prince, and ſo conſiderable as to 


have the O__ Family called Mpytide after himſelf to the End of the 
Monarchy. 


3. Glaucus his Son ſucceeded: him, and equalled his Father in all the po- 
pular Virtues, which endeared him to all Orders of the State. And he ex- 


celled him in what was then called Piety to the Gods. Appointing ſolemn 
Sacra to many ancient _ Me enian Heroes, which had not been worſhipped | 


before. * 


4. Iſfthmius;] his Son continued the ſame Courſe of Devotion, according 
to the ſuperſtitious Uſages of that Age. 
F. Dotadas ;] his Son fortified the Sea-Port called Mothone. 


o. Sybotas] ſucceeded, and ordained Anniverſary Sacra to the Great God- 


deſſes, at the River Pamiſus. 
„ Phintas.) In his Reign the Meſſenians firſt ſent a Choir of Men to per- 
form ſame Muſical Sacra to Apollo at Delos, Eumalus com- 
© poſed the Song which they called T4416. In this Reign 
the Seeds of thoſe fatal Diſcords were ſown betwixt them and 
the Spartans, the Cauſes of which are er repreſented 

by each People. 

* Antiochus = Androcles, the Sons of Phintas, were in the Government 


of Meſſenia, when Alcamenes and Theopompus were Joint-Kings of Sparta. 
The Animoſities betwixt them had been kindling and growing, ever fince 
the Attempt of Teleclus King of Sparta, at Diana's Temple. But, as the 


Perran > required no Compenſation for the Loſs of their King, this ſcems to 


9 Pauſan, Maſſenic. cap. 3. 


;flomachus having married: the Daughter of 
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intimate that they were conſcious that Scheme was a public. Ad, and chat 
they were the Aggreſſors. 


There were private Injuries. mu antually e of, which might have 
_ eaſily redreſſed, had they been in pacific Diſpoſitions. But Meſſenia, 
being the more fertile Country, the Lacedæmonians formed avaricious Deſigns 
to aber that Territory to their own. Tho they made a Tanabe of ſome. 
private Injuries to juſtify their Avarice and Ambition. 

Pohchares, a noble Maſenian, and who had been Victor in the fourth: 
Olympiad, in the Olympic Games, being rich in Cattle, had ſent ſome to be 
paſtured with a Spartan, one Euæphnus. He, being a faithleſs Man, fold 
the Cattle, and the Herdſmen too, to ſome Merchants, and then went and 
told Pohchares, that a Gang of Robbers had fri pt his Grounds. When 
Pohcbares attended without Reſentment. or Suſpicion to the Story, one of 
his own Herdſmen, who had made. his Eſcape. from thoſe.to whom he was 
fold, happened to come in, and related the whole Story of Euephnus's Per- 
fidiouſneſs to his: F ace, before his. own Maſter; who, not being able to 
deny, fell to Importunity and Entreaty; and punctually promiſed: that ho 
would pay all Damages, provided Pahychures would ſend his Son along with 

him to Sparta to receive it, which he conſented to. But, upon his Arrival 
at Sparta, inſtead of paying according to Contract, he barbarouſly murdered. 
him, Polychares, upon Intelligence of this flagrant Villainy, haſtened to 
Sparta, and in all the Anguiſh of Paternal Grief, defired the Murderer to be 
given up to Juſtice; which being denied, he broke into ſome Violences of 

Reſentment natural to ſo brave a Man on fo provoking-an Oecaſion, and re- 

gardleſs of his own Danger, took Revenge on any Spartans, he could meet 
with, and made his Eſcape home. 
The Spartans required him to be delivered into their Hands, but the Kings 
of Meſſenia, convening the Aſſembly, they fell into different Opinions about 
the juſtice or Expediency of complying with the Spartan Demand. It at 
laſt came to Blows, and Androcles, with ſeveral of his Party who were for 
giving up Polychares, were ſlain, 
Antiocbus being now in ſole Power, ſent Vetters to Sparta, that he would 
willingly refer it to the Argives, akin to both Nations; or to the Amphye#i THONIC 
Council, or Areopagite Court at Athens. He alſo pleaded, as Pau ſanias lays, 
the Spartans having been bought by Cræſus into Confederasies with the Bar- 
 barians againſt the Greeks. | 

But the Spartans gave no Anſwer to his Letters. They were ſo bent on 
War, and ſo ambitious to enlarge their Territory, that without giving. any 
public Intimations of their Deſign, they carried on clandeſtine Preparations 
as ſecretly as they could for the intended War. 

9. EuPHAES.] A few Months after the Embaſly to Sparta, Antiochus 
died, and his Son Eu pHAREs ſucceeded him. But the Spartans fully intend- 


ing this avaricious War, bound themſelves by an Oath, never to leave it of 


%”. 
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if it was. protracted ever ſo PIO: till they had added Mee to their on 
Dominion. 

Accordingly, without an any Declaration of War, the Spartans came ſuddenly 
in a Night- Attack upon mphaa, a Maſſenian Town, built on a Rock, and 
abounding with Water. Alcamenes, Son of Teleclus, commanded in the En- 
terprize. They took the Town by Surprize, and flew all the Inhabitants, 
even thoſe who fled to the Temples and Altars. This Place thought 
would be a moſt convenient Station, from which-to pour down the whole 
Fury of the War. This was, according to Fauſaniass n in the 
ninth Olympiadx 
EN upon Notice of this perfidious Attempt, (the Succeſs of which 
he was informed. of by ſome who eſcaped) convenes the Body of the Na- 
tion at $ tenoclyrum, the Capital. And he and the Nobles encouraging the 
People, he begins an exact Diſcipline, and exerciſes all the People for War. 
The Spartans made many Incurſions, but they cut down no Wood, nor 
burnt any Towns, as they looked upon all the Country as already their own. f 
They only carried off Corn and Cattle, and other moveable Plunder, to im- 
poveriſh the People; not to deſtroy the Country. They attempted ſome 
dieges; but, finding ſuch a hot Reception, they left that off, without taking 
any fortified Places. 

About four Months after che ſurpriſing of ** the han EUPHAES, . 
confiding in the Alacrity and Reſolution of his Troops, marched into the 

Field to ſeek the Enemy; and-encamped in a Plain, which was divided by 
a deep Trench or Channel; on the Borders of which he poſted his Men. 

Cleonnis commanded the heavy armed Foot; Pythoratus and Antander, two 

Bodies of the light- armed. The Battle was fierce and dubious till Night 
came on; when Euplaes commanded his Troops to entrench, and raiſe 
proper Banks to guard both his Rear and Flanks, having the great Trench 
in Front. The next Day, when the Lacedæmonians found they could not 
attack him, and were not prepared to beſiege him in his fortified Camp, 
they withdrew, and retired into Sparta. And thus this Year ended. 

The next Vear, the older Men of Sparta, reproaching their young Men 
with Want of Spirit and Courage; the next Expedition was openly undertaken 
againſt the Maſſenians. Tecpompus and Polydorus, the two Kings of Sparta 
(Alcamenes himſelf. being then dead) commanded the Army. of” tf 
led the Right-Wing, Polydorus the Left, and Euryleon the main Body of the 
Spartan Army. He was the fifth Deſcendant from Oiolycus, the Son " We- 
ras, of the Cadmean Family; who was Tutor to Euryſtbenes and Procles, 
the two firſt Kings of Sparta of the Herculean Line. In the Action, | 


— 


 Evenars and Antander led the Left-Wing againſt Thegpompus in the Right 
of the Spartans. Pytharatus commanded againſt Polydorus, and Cleonnis in 
the Centre, againſt Euryleon. The . were 9 in Number, 5 
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well as military Experience; but the deſperate Bravery of a noble People, un- 
juſtly invaded, and fighting for their Liberty and their All, vigorouſly ſuſtained 
all the Efforts of ſuperior Numbers and ſuperior military Skill, Theopompys, 
animated by Ambition, and the Hopes of adding ſo rich a Territory to his 


on, puſhed with unſpeakable Impetuoſity vpon Eaphaes, but Euphaes, ani- 
mated with the Love of Liberty, and exaſperated with Injuries, fuſtained 
the Shock with incredible Firmneſs, and bis natural Bravery almoſt conyerted 
into Fury, urged him with his choſen Band, to ſuch a rapid Tmpetnoſity 
upon Theopompus, that he bravely repulſed that reſolute - and ſkilful Com- 
-mander, and put his whole Wing to Flight. But Pytharatus falling, the Loſs 
of their General put that Wing into Diforder and Flight on the other Hand, 
However, Polydorns did not purſue that Wing in its Retreat; nor EuPHAES 
the other; nor did he attack Puhabrus, but haſted to help his Friends, Night 
coming on, Cleonnis and Euryleon, who commanded in the Centre, parted 
without any Advantages on either Side. This great Action was chiefly ma- 
naged by the heavy-armed Foot. The Horſe were few, and did not per- 
form much ; for the Peloponnefians had not yet arrived at much Skill in 
Riding. This Action was not deciſive; yet the Meſſenians being reduced to 
Want of Neceſſaries, by the Havock, which the Plundering Parties of the 
Spartans had made — they at laſt reſolved to deſert moſt of the inland Places, 
and withdraw to the more maritime Parts, And they fixed their Head Quar- 
ters at Ithome, ſituated on an high Mountain, which was every Way of diffi- 
cult Acceſs, and well fortified by Nature. Here they lay pretty ſecure; and 
ſent to Delphos to enquire of the Oracle in that Exigence of their Aﬀairs, con- 
cerning the Event of the War. They had this Anſwer : © That a Virgin, of 
“ the Royal Blood of the Æpytidæ, ſhould be ſacrificed and willingly devoted.” 
The Virgins were immediately gathered together, and the Lots being caſt, 
the Lot fell on the Daughter of Lycrſcus. But the Diviner refuſed her, 
alledging that Lyciſcuss Wife being long barren, ſhe had ſubſtituted this Child, 
pretending it to be her own. Then Ariſtodemus, a Perſon of greateſt Note 
among the Royal Family, next to the reigning Houſe, offered his own Vir- 
gin- Daughter as a Victim for his Country. But her Lover, when he found 
no Perſwaſions could fave her, boldly charged her with being debauched and 
with Child by himſelf. This ſo enraged the genercus Ariſtodemus, that he 
killed the Virgin, and opening her Body, ſhewed to the whole Aſſembly her 
Womb, that they might be convinced ſhe was not with Child. Upon which 
this Sacrifice was allowed as ſufficient. 3 8 R 
What a horrid Religion was the prevailing Paganiſm of Greece at that Time! 
And how deteſtible is the Avarice and Ambition of Conquerors, whoſe ſuc- 
ceſsful Villainies put tender Parents on ſuch execrable, unnatural Acts, in 
order to ſave their Country from ſuch bloody Deſtroyers ? Res mer EP OE 
When the Spartans heard of this Oracle, and this great, ſelf. denying 
Compliance with it, they were greatly diſheartened, and tho they were "oy 
5 the 
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the Obligation of their mad Oatb; yet they went on very ſlowly in the War, 
e ¼ A , y ĩ ts ok Dog Rppabn Fd ot. 
However, in the eighth Year after this Oracle, they led their Army againſt. 
Ithome. And, tho the Meſſenian Allies were at that Time moſt of them 
abſent, yet they, confiding in the Oracle, ventured to ſtand the Engage- 
ment, rather too raſhly. For, at this Time many neighbouring States, ſuch 
as the Argives, Arcadians and others, grew jealous of the increaſing Power 
of Sparta; and became Auxiliaries to the Meſſenians. The Spartans how- 
ever obtained no Victory. This was not ſo cloſe and regular an Action as the 
former. For every brave Man went out of his Ranks to attack his Enemy; 
and ſurpriſing Inſtances of Perſonal Bravery were exhibited on both Sides. 
But the moſt fatal Stroke to the Meſenians, was the Loſs of their King. For 
the Great EUPHMAES, preſſing further on the Troops of Theopompus than was 
prudent for a General, in the too great Heat of his Bravery, was mortally 
wounded, and fell. This kindled the Battle with new Fury, about the dying 
Prince, and the Meſſenians, reſolving not to ſurvive their beloved Monarch, 
fought with ſuch incredible Vigour, that they got him back to their Camp, — 
where he was ſomething revived by ſeeing that his People had made ſo brave — 
2 Retreat. He died ſome Days after in the 13th Year of his Reign, wholly 
ſpent a War with the Spartans Antander fell with him in that deſperate: 
Ain: e ma S a e 
10. ARISTODEMUS, who devoted his Daughter, by the Votes of the 
People, carried the Election againſt Cleonnis and Damis. When he was on 
the Throne, he behaved with particular Honour and Reſpect to thoſe two 
Great Men, his Rivals, and kept all quiet at Home; and courted all the 
neighbouring States. But the War was carried on only in Parties, for Ra- 
vages and Incurſions on both Sides. But, in the 5th Year of his Reign, all 
Parties being weary of, and exhauſted with, ſo long a War, he reſolved on 
one Engagement more, to make one noble Effort for the delivering his op- 
preſſed Country, from thoſe unrighteous Invaders. All the neighbouring 
States were ready to join him with their auxiliary Forces, in a ſet Battle. 
The Arcadians, Argives and Sicyonians were in the Confederacy with the 
Meſſenians, and the Corinthians joined the Spartans: The Spartans made 
tbeir Phalanx as ſtrong as ever they had done before. The King gave the 
beſt Armour to the Arcadians and Meſſeni ans, as being the ſtrongeſt Men and 
beſt Soldiers, mixing the Argives and Sicyonians with them. He made the 
main Battle very long, that he might not be ſurrounded, and he had Mount 
 Tthome in his Rear, Cleonnis had the Command of the heavy-armed, and 
the light- armed were ready for wheeling about, and for annoying the Spar- 
tans every where, under the Conduct of Damis. On the whole, the Battle 
was very long and obſtinate, and the regular Troops of the Spartans were ſo 
fatigued by theſe Parties of the light-armed, who with ſuch Activity every 
where incommoded them; that at laſt they were defeated and fled, and a 
| 44 great 
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= great Number of them were ſlain in che Purſuit, as well as before, "in the 
( 4 Action. TY | 
a | The Spartans were 6 Pnly caſt Jown, eſpetzully apprebending thi Bebe 
of their promiſed Conqueſt to be now almoſt vanifhed. In this unpromiſing 
Situation of their Affairs, they ſend to the Oracle, where they received this Ad- 
vice, to uſe Graf? as well as Force. The Meſſenians alſo fending to Delpbos, 
received this Anſwer, namely, That whoever ſhould firſt Ae ente 100 Tripods 
to Jupiter Ithometes, ſhould gain Meſenia, Upon which a Spartan of ob. 
ſcure Rank procured 100 of Clay, and carried them'in a Bag ; and coming 
into [home as an Hunter, with his Nets, Ge. got the Opportunity of dedi- 
Seating his Tripods of Clay the firſt. bs 
E \ This Event greatly diſpirited the Meſſentans, and animated the Spartans 
About this Time, many Prodigies were obſerved; the King was diſcouraged 
by Viſions and Dreams ; ; the Sacrifices had ominqus Appearances ; which ſo 
ſunk his Spirits, that, when he ſaw that, tho' he had voluntarily devoted his 
guiltleſs Virgin-Daughter, yet could not fave his dear Country ; he went and 
killed himſelf on his oral $ Tomb, after he reigned ſomething above x 
Tenn. 
mie Death of thiir King 10 guck the Meſſemians, that they zumo ran 
into Deſpair; and were even thinking of ſending Meſſengers to Sparta to beg 
Peace; but their inſuperable Reſentment reſtrained the Upon the whole, 
in an Aſſembly of the People, they choſe no King, but made Damis Gene- 
ral, who choſe for the next Command under him Cleornis and Phyleas, 
But, after they had endured a Siege of five Months, and had loſt moſt of 
their beſt Officers and Citizens; and the Famine begun to rage within the 
City, they all quitted Dome. This was in the 20th Year of the War, as 
Pauſanias reckons, in the firſt Year of Olympiad 24.* Some retired to Ar- 
gos, ſome to Arcadia; and thoſe of the ſacred F amilies retired to Eleupne; 
where they were concerned in n into the Myſteries of the great 
Goddeſſes. 
The Lacedemonians mad Ithoine to the Ground, and the reſt of the Me: 72 | 
nians, who ſtayed in the Country, they laid under aT n, to pay annually 5 
Half the Produce of the Ground to ain 


| VV 
From the Second Meſſenian Was 70 LzonD AS. 


Olydorus = = Arcbidamas.] PB the Son of Alcamenes, who died in 
the Beginning of the Meſenian War, being joined with Theopompus 
in the Management of it, they both lived to ſee the Conqueſt of the Meſ- 


mans. But it was chiefly conducted by Theopompus, the Son of dla 
ter 


— Polin Lib, V. cap. 14. 
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a great Controverſy aroſe. with the A gives about the Boun- 
daries of 1 but, thro Age and Infirmities, he was not in the Action. 
Polydorus outlived. Theapompus, He Was a Prince of incomparable Virtues, 


who lo tempered.) Juſtice with conſummate Benevolence, that he was uniĩver- 
fally honoured at Sparta. However, he was afterwards; aſſaſſinated |by-Pale- - 


ws; a Spartan Nobleman, 08-ap[Occalion: hot mentioned{in-Hiſtory: ' 
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11. Euricrates, the Son of Palydorus ſucededed him During this Reign, 
155 145 enfant bore. the Spartan. Nominion; pretty: quistly. Thecpompus out- 
lived his own Son Archidamos. . But as he is ſaid. to have left a Son Zeuxida- 
mas, 1 ſhall ſet them down in the Line af ſucceſſive een e to 
the os Princes of the other Royal Houſe, thus 

2. Euricrates = Zeuxidamas. In cheſe Reigns, the Mae quiet. + 
» Anaxander = Anaxidemas.' In theſe Reigns of the Spartan Kings, the 
We enians rekindled a new. War. For, perceiving that the Spartan Yoke was 
never like to be eaſier, ſome young Noblemen, of high Spirit and exalted 
Love of Liberty, tho entirely unſkilled in War, animated each other to 

great Attempts. | They thought it nobler to die in the Field, in order to ro- 
gain Liberty, than bear the mildeſt or moſt plentiful Slavery. By theſe brave 

Sentiments they fired each other. Among the Principal was ARISTOMENES 
Son, of % Tbey ſent truſty Meſſengers from this little Combination 
of hep noble Youth, to the e, ee thy: gives, to ſound their Inclinations; 
and, as they were now in open Hoſtilities with Sparta, the Meſſengers found 
them more forward to join them, than their own Hopes promiſed. | 
The Meſſenians revolted in the 39th Year after the taking 1thome, when 
annual Archons were begun in 5 dig And this glorious, half: diſciplined 
Youth. marched at the Head of their Countrymen'1 into the Field; and tho at 
that Action, they had none of their Confederates 105 had joined them, yet 
they brayely N the Veteran Spartan Troops, and there was neat an 
Equality of Succeſs in this firſt Battle, which was fooght i in the firſt Year of 
the Revolt, Ariſtomenes performed. ſuch Wonders in this Action, that he was 
faloted ng, as ſoon as it was over; for he was of the Royal F amily of the 
n But 42 Wh, the Crown „ and would only ava the General- 
Wm 

The 2 Bane” was, fought at a Place called A prurs Monument. Here 
both Parties had their Allies, the Elians, Argives, Sicyonians and Arcadians 
joined. the Meſſenians, and the Spartans had the Co- inthians and ſome others 
with them.  Angxantter, King of Sparta, commanded the Lacedæmonian 
Atmy; and ARISTOMENES. their General commanded the Me Henians. 
Phintas and Androcies, the Grandſons of that Androcles, who was ſlain in 
the Tumult about. Polychares, and 'who had lived at Sparta, Joined their 
Countrymen, and: behaved with the greateſt Bravery. Ariſtomenes had a 
choſen Band of 80 young Noblemen, which, were near his Perſon, when he 
oppoſed himſelf to the very Flower of the Spartan Troops with the 
King himſelf at their Head; and, with infinite — obtained a com- 
Vor. —.. CC | nt : 


a Vigory end. with bis bo ULCER a the 
3 N liv great Defeat; the 16 — for ng wh 18 War, bit 
5 that Tyrteus, the. — Poet, who 1 was vert from Athens by 1 boy Advice 
BN of the Oracle, diſſuaded them. | 
The third Bane was fought near a Ph la & ale the Oreat "Poſe. © The Hr. 
—— Auziliarles in this Battle. But a little before the En- 
gagement, the \Spartanc had CoHUTT EU Ariftotrates Son of Hicetas, King 
of Arcadia, with Money,” wo Shiny his Allies; for he commanded the Arca- 
dan Troops in this Expedition. Fauſani as obſerves here, that the Spartans 
were the , that are wentionel' in all Antiquity, who corrupted their Ene- 
mies with Money, and made the Event of War venal. For, before their 
pn: Ariſtocrates to betray the Meſſtnians, the Events of War boy ma 

on/Courage, Bravery, 1 and the Bleſſing of the Gods. 
dewphen a Battle begun, Ariſtocrates, who had before diſpirited his Troops 

— pretended Omens, and unfriendly Appearances of the Sactifices ; or- 
deted them, at a Sign by him given, to retreat for their own Safety: Which 

they did accordingly, leaving one Wing and the main Body open and ex- 

poſed. - And, to compleat te Perfidy, the Arcadians fled thro! the Meſſe- 
nian Army, and broke all their Ranks. ' "The Spartans-took this Advantage, 
and cut moſt of the Army to Pieces. Pbintus and Androcles, Grandſons of 
that Androcles, who was flain' in the Tumult at the Beginning of the War, 
fell! in this deciſive Action, after the nobleſt Proofs of Bravery. 
 Ariſtomenes. gathered the Remnant of his Army, and deſerting Andania, 
had all the inland Towns, betook himſelf to Mount Vas, where he ſuſtained 

a Siege of eleven Years ; tho” the Enemy thought they could have taken it 

almoſt at the firſt Attack. The Sea Coaft was open to them by Means of the 

Pyleans and Mothoneans. And they took other Neceſſaries Zom all about 
them by Incurfions. | The Spartans, finding this Inconvenience from their 
incomparable Vigilance, Activity and Valour, they forbid the ſowing any 

Ground near Mount Iras, to deprive them of any Proviſions; ' But AR1- 

STOMENES, with 300 choſen Men from Tras, made an Excurſion to 4my- 

cle, and in a Night- attack took it, and carried off great Plunder. This 

i Courſe he never left off, till at laſt, in a Party far greater than his own, with 
both the Kings of Sparta at the Head of it, he was taken, being knocked 
down with a Stone. He and fifty of his Fellow- Soldiers were conducted to 
the Mouth of a horrid Cavern, near Sparta, where commonly the greateſt 
b were executed, by being throw into it. There they were all thrown 
All the reſt immediately periſhed; but ſome Divine Power certainly pre- 
ce him. He wrapped himſelf in his Robe, and there compoſed himſelf 
to wait for Death. But, after three Days, living 4 in this Expectation, he 
heard a Noiſe, which proved to be that of a Fox, which was coming to the. 


dead B Thinking that there muſt be ſome e e to this 
avern, 
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in a Lion without his Talons; that ſhe lay with the Lion as with a Man, 
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ere hold of the Fox's Leg with one Hand, and covered it 

with his Robe with the other, to prevent the Beaſt's biting him much. It 
made towards the Entrande, and he followed it as well as he could, and 
found ſome Glimmering of Light at the Hole by which the Fox had. crept 
in. He then readily let it go, and it crept thro” it, which was but big 


enough for its Body to en He wank qi Oey to all 2 85 
with Hig: 8 aur oulg 


and g 
dap. oy 
For the Corinthians * a Aale to the Sons of Leer and he, by 
his Spies, being informed that they marched and encamped careleſsly, he 
broke into their Camp by Night, ſlew four of their chief Generals, made a 
great Slaughter of the Men, gots rifled the Camp. On which the Spartans 
owned that he muſt be alive again; for there was not a Man in Greece durſt 
| have attempted ſuch a Thing beſides himſelf, 

However, he was again taken by Treachery. For the Spartans. at the 
Hyacinthine Games, proclaimed a Truce of forty Days, which the Cretan 
Archers who were Mercenaries broke. Seven of them ſeized him in the 
Time; of the Truce, and bound him with their Belts; &c.. two of them 
went with the Neuss to Sparta, the other five brought their illuſtrious Cap- 
tive into a Meſſenian Cottage, where a Widow and — Virgin-Daughter lived 

together. The Virgin dreamed the Night before, that ſome Wolves brought 


and gave him his Talons again. When they brought him in, ſhe thought 
this muſt reach her Dream. She made the Cretant drunk, and when they 
were aſleep, ſhe took one of their Daggers, with which ſhe cut his Bands, 
and then he flew them all, He offered | her his Son Gorgus then cighters, in 
Marriage in Gratitude, and Admiration of this daring Action. 
In the eleventh Year of the Siege Vas was taken. All the Oracles con- 
ſpiring to diſcourage the great AR1STOMENES, and the Diviner Theoclus, 
which however they concealed from the People. The Town was taken by 
this Means : A Spartan Herdſman belonging to one of the Generals, keeping 
his Herd by the River, fell in Love with a Meſenian Woman, as ſhe came 
to draw Water at the River. He debauched her; and as her Huſband was 
on the Guard frequently, thoſe Nights he uſed to be with her. One Night 
the Violence of the Rains drove off the Guards, and the brave and injured 
Meſſenian coming unexpectedly to his own Houſe, the Adulterer 45 into 
ſome obſcure Concealment. When the perfidious Wife with peculiar Ten- 
derneſs enquired the Reaſon of his coming Home; he told her that all the 
Guards had left the Walls that tempeſtuous, dark Night. The concealed | 
Villain hearing this, he found ſome Way out, and got to his Maſter in the 
Camp; who tho' the Kings were not there at that Time, yet he took the 
Hint, and ſo got- into the Town. The Alarm ſoon raiſed all, Ari * 
Wes 8 
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mis Son Gorgis, Theoclu the Divinef, bis 80h Manticlus, "and En in 
who Wert the Siſter of enen FORT" e ee e ee OR 
They animated the every Arinithent that Love of Liberty could 
inſpire, particularly wich the Example of the Smyrneans, who drove 
the Son of Duſchylus, out of their City with his great Army of Lydrans. All 
the Meſerians as one Man, and all their men fought incredibly, The 
Women not only animating the Men, but fighting along with them. 
But the Spartan, having great Numbers of Nen, had Time to relieve 
* other with freſh Troops, While the 'Meſſenidns were three Days and 
Nights under Arms, almoſt periſhed with. Rain, Froſt, Hunger and Thirſt, 
At laſt, Theoclus the Diviner, Who preſided over the Sacra, cried out, We 
« contend with Fate no longer. Do you, Ariſomenes, ſave the Reliques of 
_ © 'our Nation, 1 will periſh here“ And fo pteſſing on the Enemy, he ſaid, 
Vou ſhall pot greatly re rejoice in our Ruin ; and after having made a very 
great Slaughter, in theſe laſt Efforts of Deſpair, he yell down dead in the 
Midſt of his Enemies. 
Ariſtomenes, leaving the braveſt teh Men en Saved, Ns ordered the reſt 
to get their Women and Children into the Midſt of thelr Ranks, and follow 
him. Gorgus and Manticlus commanded: in the Rear, Ariflomenes' himſelf 
in the Front, ſhaking his Head and: Spear, led on againſt the oppoſing Troops 
of Sparta. But their Generals thought it beſt to open the Way, and ler 
bim paſs, with the retiring Reliques of a brave, ruined Nation, which a 
fallen a Sacrifice to accurſed Avarice and Ambition. 
When the Artadians heard that Vas was taken, they dethanded of her 
King to lead them out, but be urged that there were now no Meſſenians to 
help. However, Ar lomenes reached Mount Lycæus, when the Arcadians 
got Notice of it, they haſtened thither, and brought them every Supply they 
could, Food, Cloaths, and whatever they. had.“ They moſt tenderly. Wied . 
them to accept of all the Privileges of Hoſpitality 12 them, and offered 
them to incorporate among them as one People. 

But Ariftomenes, when they were quiet at Mount Tyeiens, Kill wellig with 
Commileration: of his dear, ruined Country, and inflamed with Reſentment 
of the Avarice' and Cruelty of the Spartans, choſe out of all his Froops 500 
Men, who leaſt feared Death, or deſired Life, to accompany him in an At- 
tempt on Sparta itſelf, alledging that the Army was ſo buſy in the Plunder 
of Tas, that they ſhould find Sparta more expoſed. He, whoſe unexhauſted 
Spirits never tired in great Undertakings, mentioned the daring Project among 
his faithful Arcadian Allies; and not yet having any Suſpicion of the bribed 
Traitor, ſpoke of it in the King” s Preſence, he engaged 300 of the moſt re- 
ſolute Arcadians in this bold Defign. But, While ſome Time was neceſſarily 
to be ſpent in religious Rites, the Traitor ſends Notice of it to the Spartans. 
But ſome Arcadian 22 8 ſizing jag be I on his Return, found 2 

dtruss 


Pauſan. Lib. IV. cap. 22. MN 
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arurs Letter, in which were contained his Thanks for the Retreat at the 
Battle of the Great Foſs, as well as for this Intelligence. This Letter was 
read in a full Aſſembly of Arcadians, upon which his exaſperated Subjects 
| immediately fell to ſtoning him, and defired the Me eas bu; to Join. them: 
but they looking at their brave General for Direction, the great AR IS ꝗES 
only bowed down and wept. The Arcadians ſtoned bim to fa and left 
his Corps unburied without the Camp: BAI 
The Colony conſiſting of the Pylit; Mothonei, ond enki maritime Places, | 
with all that they could collect en e went by Ship to Cyllene, an Elan 
Port, in order to conſult where to fax; Gorgus and Manticlus were the Lead- 
ers, for Atiſtomenes declited to go. Energetides coming to Lyceum with his 
own fifty Men, added to them, as many as would accompany him, and led 
them back to Tras, who fell on the Spartuns as they were pillaging, and 
having filled himſelf with Slaughter, fell on the Heaps of his Enemies. 
"When: thoſe, who conduQed the Maſenian Colony, were debating about 
the Place of their Settlement, Gorgus the Son of 7 Gain Was for having 
them ſettle in Zacyntbus, from which they might annoy the Spartans after- 
Wards. OY Manticlus was of Opinion, that they ſhould think no more of 
Mefſenia or. Sparta, but go diredtly, to Sardinia, a large Iſland, where they 
would find Plenty of all Things. At this Time Anaxilas, the fourth in 
Deſcent from Abo who had ſettled at. Rhegium after the taking of 
Ithome, ſent to invite them thither. Upon their coming to Rbegium, Anaxi- 
las adviſed them to attempt the Zancleans in Sicily, who ſprang from Pirates, 
and had fortified an Harbour. Anaxilas attacked them by Sea, and the 
Maſſenians conquered them at Land. Anamilas was for ſlaying. them at the 
very Altars, and ſaving only the Women, but Gorgus.and Manticlus abhorred 
the Impiety. On which it came to a mutual. Prove, and they. lived quietly | 
together, and incorporated into one People. Only the Town changed its 
Name from Zancle to Mz eſſene. And bere the exiled Me efenians found a quiet 
Retreat at laſt. 
AR1STOMENES, after the Colony v was gone, married bis Siſter, the Widow 
of Energetides, and. two of: his-own Daughters to other great Men. And 
after this he went to Delphos. on ſome Enquiry not known. When he was 
there, Damagetus Rhodius,' King of Falyſſus, coming to Delpbos to conſult the 
Oracle about chooſing a Wife, 15 Pytbian bad him marry the Daughter of 
the beſt Man in Greece. This was eaſily determined to be Ariftomenes. He 
himſelf carried her, being his third Daughter, to Rhodes. When he was 
deliberating to go from thence to Sardis, to Arqhis Son of Gyges King of Lyata,. 
and then to. Ecbhatane to Phraortes King of the Medes, he was ſeized by ſome. 
Diſtemper, and after ſurviving the Liberties of his Country, and. all, his pro- 
digious Wars, died in his Bed. 
Thus cloſed one of the fineſt Struggles for Liberty, that is in ' Hiftory, called 
by the Ancients the Meſſenian War, In which the lawleſs Pride of 3 
anumate 
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EI. FOR Y of. Babe ba n 
by Howrice: 4 the: View of a better 'Pertitory, was oppbſed 10 
— Heroic Patriotiſim; in which the Love df Liberty, even to 
ufiaſm; produced ſuch aftoniſhing Acts of incredible nds as Arnbi- 
tion and natural Courage in Slaves, or Tyrants, never attained: tio 
> x. Eurieratides = Arcbidamas/ The on: oy 'belny over, theſe 
VXeigns were free from War. 
4 15 Leo = Agaficles. In theſe Reigns': the geren, met vim any Re. 
| pulſes from the Terex. 
leiden =" Ariſton. In theſe Joint-Reigns the Spartan had 
much better Sacceſs againſt the'Tepeate, 0 

F eee being required by the Oracle to bring the Bones of Or e 
1 Fa EG they found them buried beneath a Braſier's Shop; and dug them 
up, to carry the ſacred Remains to Spartu. Auarander Son of Leon was the 
only Prince among the Spartans,” who had i Wives at the ſame Time. 
One, tho a Woman of the greateſt Virtue and Honour, yet being barren, 
the Epbori commanded him to divorce ; this he would not e with; 
but he ſo fat obeyed them, as to join another in Equality with her, that her 
Son might be conſidered as his Heir. And of her he had Cleomenes his Firſt- 
dorn. Soon after he, by his beloved Queen, who had never 12 8 a Auen be- 
fore, had Doricus, and then LroxIpAs and Cleombrotus. | 
_ 1 +Cleomtnes 0 Demaratusn. 3 

Leonidas 6  Leotychides — Ariſton raſhly ſaying, that Ae was 
not his Son, upon being told that he was born in the ſeventh Month of his 
Queen's Marriage, proved the Ruin of his Son and his Houſe. ' But Dema- 
ratus came to the Crown, and was a brave Man. He aſſiſted his Collegue, 
Cleomenes, in ſuppreſſing the Sons of Pißſtratus, the Tyrants of Athens. But, 
when Cleomenes afterwards repented, and would have reſtored them, Dema- 
ratus nobly oppoſed it. On this Cleomenes ſet up a Rival, on the Pretence 
of the Illegitimacy of his Birth, one Leorychides of the fame Herculean Fa- 
mily. Demaratus, thus uſed, fled to Perſia, and was with een in his In- 
vaſion of Greece, as a Companion, not an Ally. 

Cleomenes dying without Male-Iflue, the great LEON IDAã, his Brother by 
the ſame Father, Anaxandridus, ſucceeded bim; who was himſelf one of the 
greateſt Men of his Age, and nearly of the ſame Age with Cleomenes. 

When Xerxes, King of Perfia, with one of the greateſt Armies men- 
tioned in Hiſtory, invaded Greece; this Prince, the Great LER ONI DAS en- 
countered him at the famous Battle of Ti hermopyle. The Spartans, having 

conſulted the Oracle at Delphos, received for · Anſwer, that Greece muſt fall, 
unleſs a Prince of the Family of Hercules devoted himſelf to ſave his Coun- 
try. When this Oracle was declared to the Aſſembly of the People, in the 
Preſence of both the Kings of Sparta, Leonidas "or aprt the ory, 
whic 


= Hered, Lib. vn. cap. 220. 
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widch he knew would be ſo fatal to himſelf,” but which N would 
be the faving of the Liberties of Greece, and particularly of 4-9 

NXerxes, Bein N marched A ro”! Greece a confiderable Way, 1 85 near the ' 
famous Straits 0 which as being almoſt an impracticable Paſs, 
was defended I the er of the Grecian Atmy. But there was a per- 
fidious Trachinian, who went to the Emperor of Perſſa, and offered to lead 
the Perfian- Army. thro* ſome By-way of which they had no Suſpicion; 
whereby he might come on the Back of the Greeks, and ſo ſurround thoſe at 
Thermopyle.” However, there was an honeſt Man in the dae e Army, 
who got from among the Centinels, and gave Leonidas Intelligence. Upon 
which there was a Council of War called at i Midnight in the r Camp. 
And being aware of their deſperate Situation, the Great Lr op As heroi- 
ally propoſed that the reſt of the ſhould withdraw, and ſave them- iN 
ſelves for the further Defence of their Country; but that he, with his choſen 5 - Bb 
Spartans, would ſtay and die there, and retard the Irruption of the Perfians. — 
as long as there was a Man of them left. The Army, ſome reluctantly, and 
others willingly, withdrew in the Night; and Leonidas and his choſen Band, 
about 500 in all, as Dyodorus ſays, were left. © He ordered them all to fit 
down to Meat, whereby they would be longer able to ſuſtain the Fatigues 
of that deſperate Undertaking, which they might chearfully engage in, who 
were next Day to dine with the Gods. His Troop was compoſed of grown 
Men who were the Fathers of Children. They broke into the Perfian Camp 
in the Night, and made incredible Execution; making directly to the Royal 
Pavillion, but Xerxes had withdrawn near the further Extremity of his Camp 
| before, This daring Adventure threw the Perſian Army into extreme Terror 
and Confuſion, they fearing that their Party which they ſent thro' the Moun- 
tains was cut off, and that the whole Grecian Army was in that Aſſault of the 
Camp. But, when Day- light diſcovered their Numbets, they deſpiſed them. 
But the Bravery of theſe great Men was inimitable, tho fatal to themſelves. 
Theſe were the only Men, Een nin ene who 1 conſummate 
ins p ni Inge 7. 


9 


1 e e © 0h 2 | 
0. the Perlian Line reckoned fron Proſemy's f Ganag:. 


| T AV E now 18 Jos the Hiſtory of Gpivey flom: the Rewrh of the 
Herculean Family into the Dominion of Peloponneſus, to the celebrated Syn- 
chroniſm of Leonipas and Xerxes, whereby we may clearly connect 
e facred Hiſtory and Chronology with that of the Greeks. 1 
The 
Diadar. Sic. Lib. IX. cap. 1. 
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ſucceeded bis Grandfather Theopompus.. 
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\ The'Uſe!I make of all theſe labotious ace into the Genealogies of 


the Greek Families, particularly the Spartam, is hereby to ſhew:that, in the 
Courſe of Succeſſion, they could not well ba ſuppoſed: to be either more 
or leſs than 


they are repreſented by their Hiſtorians; * tho it will appear, 
by comparing them with the Fer . that! theſe Succeſſions muſt 
have taken up 4 much leſs Space of Timef thay; is commonly computed by 
Chr ancient or modern; except the Great Father of Chronology 
On which I make theſe Obſervations⸗ It 5 

(i.) I conclude from what the Pa gan Hiſtorians ſay, that it was the Na. 
Morel Cuſtom among r ee to have the Succeſſion of their Kings 
by the eldeſt Sons, whenever they lived to the Death:of the Father. This 
appears plainly by the Choice bee they made of iCleomenes: for their King, 


as the eldeſt, Son: Tho he wat a Penſeh of a ſhattered Brain, and greatly 


inferior to Darięus, in all C Qualities, for the Cabinet or the Field. He was 


the Son by the Ader Qgcen, and born hut 4 few Months after Cleomenes. . 


:(2:) Since an Interruption in the Lint of Succeſſion, by the Death of the 


oldeſt Eon, is | ſometimes mentioned; we may reaſonably conclude that it is 


as mentioned, when any ſuch, Interruption happened. The firſt Inter- 


ruption in che Succeſſion from Fathet to Son is that of Palydeftes, who being 


flain before his Son Churilaus was born, he left the Kingdom to Lycurgus his 
Brother. But, as his Queen was with Child, as ſoon as ſhe was delivered of 


her Son Charilaus, Lycurgus ſurrendered: the Kingdom to bim, and only 
acted as Guardian. And, while the young King was in the Hands of the 
Women, Lycurgus went abroad to collect the delt Laws, which were after- 


wards ſo celebrated in Sparta, as to denominate him /the Spartan Legiſlator. 
Theopompus, that King who managed the Meſſenian War, is alſo mentioned 
to have buried his eldeſt Son, Who yet un to have Child ren, one of which 


1 J. 1 


(3.) It appears to have been the Cuſtom df the Shartan Monarchs to have 
but one Wiſe at a time; contrary to the Manner of the Afiatic Princes. For 
3 Son of Leon, was the firſt among the Spartan Princes who had 


| two; # and upon this Occafion, his Queen, a Princeſs of very good Character, 


having been long childleſs, the Epbori commanded him to put her away, 


.and marry another. The King would not comply with the firſt Injunction, 


but he yielded to the other, and married another Wife. By her he had a Son, 
Cleomenes. But ſoon. after, his fir ff Queen had a Sen, who proved a very 
brave Man. And ſhe had afterwards the Great Leonidas and Cleombrotus. 
Now, by this prevailing Regularity in the Spartan Kings, the Succeſſion of 
Generations by the eldeſt Sons, would be far more eaſily carried on, without 
diſtracting pee and be recorded without Confuſion, | 


(4) Almoſt 
* Hera. Lib. VII. c. 204. Pauſan. in 1 Me efſenic. &c. + Pauſan. Laconic. c. 3. 
1 — Laconic. p. 4118 SY 
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(4) Almoſt every Reign: in all this Succeſſion, in both the parallel, con. 
temporary Lines of their Kings, is marked by! ſome. Sanden Action, 
either of War or Peace; or by their Birth or Death. So. that there could - A 
not be fewer: Kings than ate tamed for doing ſuch diſtinct Actions as are - mi 
| aſcribed to them. Nor doth there ſeem any Room for more; ſince ſo many — 
of the Succeſſors are ſaiĩd to enter n their Predeceſlor' 8 Works or Wars, 5 
which they leſt unſiniſnedd! | 
(5. Many of the neighbour e Jaw 45 Ocotilion; of Kings 
mentioned, in parallel Generations with thoſe of Sparta; as particularly thoſe 
of Meſſenia and Arcadia. And not one of them are ſo long as this Lineal 
Succeſſion of the Spartan Kings. So that it is very probable that thoſe were 
almoſt as lang a Deſcent as wWas ble in the Courſe of Nature where the 
Succeſhon 1 18 counted by the M es. een 012» 

To proceed now to the — of this Simchroniſtn of Leonidas with 
Xerxes. He was the Son of Darius Hyſtaſpis, the Succeſſor of Cambyſes, the 
Son and Succeſſor of Cyrus Darius the: Mede. Darius was, according to 

Daniel, 62 Veats old when he conquered Babylon, Dan. v. 31. Cyrus lived 
to above 70 Vears old, according to Cicero; and reigned. nine Years over 
Babylon, according to | Ptolemy's: Canon; tho the Canon takes no Notice of 
Darius's;Reign,*as the: Scriptures: more correctly do. The Kings of the 

Medes before Cyrus' were Deioces, Phraortes, « Aftyages, Gyaxares, and Darius. 

The three firſt reigned before the Empire was Great; the two laſt were great 

Conquerors, and erected the Monarchy. /. A#ſchylus, who flouriſhed in the 
| Reigns of Darius Hyſtaſpis and his Son Xerxes, and died in the 76th Olympiad, 
attributes the founding of the Medo-Perfian Empire to the two immediate 

Predeceſſors of Cyrus! The firſt was a Mede, and the ſecond was his Son.“ 

The ſecond was Darius the Mede, the Son of Abaſuerns, mentioned by Daniel, 
and immediate Predeceſſor to Gras. Therefore the firſt was the Father of 

Darius, that is Abaſuerus or Cyaxares, of the Seed of the Meges, as Daniel | 

lays, Dan. ix. 1. Tbis is that Ahaſuerus King of the Medes, who, —_— x 
With Nebuchagnezzar, took and deſtroyed Nineveb, Tobit xiv. 15. Which 1 

Action is by the Greeks aſcribed to Cyaxares, and by Eupolemus | to Aſtibares, : | 
a Name perhaps corruptly written for Abaſuerns. By this Victory over the = 
| Aſſyrians, and Subverſion of their Empire, ſeated at Nineveb, and the en- 

ſuing Conqueſts of Armenia, Cappadocia and Perſia, he begun to extend the 

Reign of one Man over all Aha, and his Son, Darius the Mede, by conquer- 

Ing the Kingdoms of Lydia and Babylon, finiſhed the Work : And the third 

King was Cyrus, an happy Man, for. his Succeſſes under Darius, and wy = 

his large and peaceable Dominion in his own Reign. 4 | 
I think, with the Great Newton, that Cyaxares was the Son of e . 
that Mandane the Daughter of A/yages, and Siſter of Cyaxares, married Cam- 


: Tab. tp D d — _ byſes 


 * Newton. Chron. p. 309. A. Euſeb. Prepcr. Lib. IX, c. 39. f Netten. Chren, p. 309, 
310. Edit, 8vo. | | | i A a | 
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a Perfian of Quality, by whom ſhe! had nenn 
Der AHages, but of Cyamures, and the Wife of Cyrus; for Here. 
detus places the Kings wrong 80 that Orad was near the ſame Age with 
Darius the Mede, who Was, to Daniel 62, at the taking of Bab. 
on. This Darius was (probably) the Conqueror of Lydia 'tho' he might 
manage this War by bis Couſin or Brother, and General Qyut; while MD 
ſelf might be employed in other Conqueſts with another Army. 4s. 
the judicious Sir 1/aac Newton: remarks, the Name of this Median —.—8 
may be gathered from the Name ol thaſe Pieces of Money which were 
coined out of the 'Lydian Money, after the Conqueſt of Craſus by Cyrus, for 
| they were called Darzcs ; therefore Darius, not Uyrus, was then poſſeſſed of 
the Sovereignty of Media, the conquering Nation, in the Northern Part of 
Ala, via. North with Reſpect to Judea. Nebuchadnezzar, who had conſe- 
derated with Cyaxares in the Joint-Quverthrow | of the Afyrian Empire, and 
had — ſhared the Territories of that Empire with his Brother Con- 
queror, was joined with. his Father Nabopolaſſar in the Kingdom, two Years. 
before his Death. For Diſturbances being raiſed in Crb-Syria, Phomicia, and: 
the neighbouring Countries, chiefly by their joining themſelves to the Egyp 
tian Intereſt; and Nabopolaſſar being — i old for War, joined his Son 
| Nebuchadnez2ar in he Kingdom, and committed a good Fart of the Army 
to his Command. And Aflibares, or Cyaxares, King of the Medes, joining 
the Median Forces with thoſe of Babylon, in the third Year of Yeboiakim, Ne- 
 buchadnezzar came with a great Army of Babylonians, Medes, Syrians, Ma- 
bites and Ammonites, and laid waſte Samaria, Galilee and Scytbepolis,* and 
befieged Tb and took Jeloiabim alive, and bound him in Chains for 
a Time, Dan. i. 1, 2. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 6. In this Year DANIEL was carried 
Captive. In the fourth Year of Jeluiatim, which was the twentieth of Na- 
 bopolaſſar,+ they routed the Army of Pharaoh-Necho at Carchemiſþ ; and, by 
purſuing the War, took from him whatever pertained to him, Worn the Ri- 
ver of Egypt to the River Euphrates, Jer. xlvi. 2. 
While Nebuchadnezzar was acting in Syria, his Father died at t Babylmn, 
| having reigned 21 Years. And the young King, upon the News, having 
ſettled his Affairs in Syria as expeditiouſly as he could, returned to Babylon. 
Here Beroſus relates many of his great Actions in War and Peace; his adorn- 
ing the Temples with the Spoils of War; building a new City, with magni- 
ficent Walls and Gates, and | Nately Palaces. He alſo raiſed great Mounts to 
give an Inequality to the Appearance of the Surface, and made penſile Gar- 
dens; for his Queen, being a Mede, loved mountainous Drape ſuch as 
ſhe had been accuſtomed to, in her own Country. 
Sir Isaac NEwrTon obſerves that, in the Canon of Ptolemy, every King's 


Reign began with the laſt Thoth of his Predeceſſor : Re: 3 whence, ſays that 
great 


* 7 apud Euſeb. Prepar. Hoa: Lib. IX. c. 39. + Vid. Newt, Chron. at large, 
p. 300, 301. + Berof. apud 77. Antiq. Lib. X. c. 11. Ptal. Canon. 


was t 


ae; 


great Man, it 

ef Nabonaſſar 815 Saofduchinus his Succeffor in the Year 101, 

the Year 123, Nabopo 
Year 187, All theſe” Kings r 

2 in the 37th Year of Fechoniab's 


bonih was carried Captive i he 1goth Year of the Jia 
This Captivity was in the 8th Year of Nebuchadnezzar's deen 2 2 Kings 


er d ih af Fete For the firſt Year of Nebuchad- 


nerzar s Reign was the fourth of N e Fer. xxv. i. and Febviabim 
| reigned eleven Years before this Captivity, 2 xxiti. 36. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 


and 5 Yachoatals three Months, ending with the Captivity. And the tenth he 
eighteenth: Year of Nebuchadnezzar's 


Vear of Ferhewab's Captivity was the 
Reign, Tec xxxii 1. and the eleventh Year of Zedetiab, in which 8 
ken; was the nineteenth of Netuchadnezzar, Fer. lit. 4, And 
therefore Nebuchadneamar began his Reign in the Year of N, 
i. e. two Years before Nabopolaſſar's Death, he being then made King by 


| bis Father. Feboiabim ſucceeded: his Father, ofiab, 


/abonaſſar,, 160, about 20 Years after the Deſtruction of Nine veh.* 


The fame great Author obſerveth that the Reign of Darius Hyſtaſpis over Per- 


fa, by the Canon, the Conſent of Chronologers, and by ſeveral Eclipſes of the 


Moon, began in Spring, in the Year of Nabonaſſar, 

| Year of his Reign, they computed 70 Years of 

_ which was on 2 the Burning of the Temple, Zech. vii. I, 7. count 
HEE theſe 70 Years, and the Burning of the T. 

fifth Jewiſb Month in the Year of Nabunaſſar, 160. + As the Chaldzan 

Aſtronomers counted the Reigns of their Kings by the Years of Nabonaſſar, 


227. And, in the fourth 


beginning with the Month Thoth ; ſo the Fews, as their Authors tell us, 


counted the Reigns of theirs by the Years of Mo ſes, beginning every Year 
with the Month N:/an : For, if any King begun his Reign a few Days be- 
5 this Month, it was reckoned to him Fan a whole Year ; and the Beginning 
of this Month was accounted the Beginning of the ſecond Year of his Reign. 
And, according to this Reckoning, the firſt Year of Feboiatim began with 
the Month Nan, An. Nabonaſ. 139, tho' his Reign might not really begin 
till five or fix Months after; and the fourth Year of Feboiakim, and firſt of 


Nebuchadnezzar, according to the Reckoning, of the Jeu, began with the 


Month Ni/an, An. Vabeg 142. And the firſt Vear of Zedekiab, and of 
Fecbaniab's Captivity, and ninth Year of Nebuchadnezzar's Reign began with 
the Month Niſan. An. Nabonaſ. 150. And the tenth Year of Zedekiab and 
eighteenth of Nebuchadnezzar began with the Month Niſan, in the Year of 
Nabonaſſar, 1 59. Now, in the ninth of Zedekzab, Nebachadnezzar invaded 
Judæa; and in the tenth Month. of that Year, he befieged Feruſalem, 


2 Kings XXV, 1. Fer. xxxix. 1, 2. Fer. Iii. 1, 4, 6, 7. From this Time to the 


: d 2 | \ 1:4 ſecond 
* Vid. Newt. p. 295, 296. + Bid. p. 297. 


EE REDIGIOUS. ar 
appearethifrom that Canon, that Herden died in the Year 


rin the Year 144, and Nb e fn the - 


reigned 1 in . and the laſt 
f Kings xxv. 7 weer ael 
Nabonaſſe 


fer, 142. 


| in the Vear of Nabo- 
177 139. And Jeruſalem was taken, and the Temple burnt, in the Lear 


in the fifth Month, 
will fall on the 


poſe him about 


-— 


2m H Gesa 7 
ſecond- Yar of Durius, the ' tenth: — are juſt ſeventy Tears; and 
accordingly, upon the twenty- fourth Day of the cleventh Month of the 
ſecond Vear of Darius, tlie Word of the Lord came to Zecbariab, Zech. i. 
7, 12. And the. Angel of the Lord ſaid, Ob Lord of Hoſts,” bow long wilt Thou 
not have Mercy an ; agatnſt which Thou haft bad Indignation theſe. 
| e B80 then the ninth Year of Zeiekiab; in which: this. 
Indignation againſt: Ferafalem commenced with the Month Niſan, 
An. Nabonaf. 158. Aud the (eleventh of ZeibHab and nineternth of Neb. 
chadnezzar, in which the City was taken and the Temple burnt, com- 
menced with the Month Niſan, in the Year of Nabonaſſer 160, as above.“ 
This large Account, for adjuſting the contemporary Actions of theſe 
Princes, which I have borrowed: from Sir Jaac Newton, will aſſiſt us in com- 
puting their Ae alſo. Ferboniab cuuld not be much than Nebuchad- 
nezzar, for he was near̃, or about, ninetern, when he was made a Captive; 
which" was in the ninth Year of Nebuthaduezzor : And, as he came to the 
Throne in his Father Nabopolaſſar's Life-time, he muſt be but young,  Sup- 
twenty-one, he would be in the ninth of his Reign thirty, 
when Jerluniab was about nineteen, about eleven Years Difference; | Again; 
the Kings of Fudah about that Age married remarkably young: - Fofiah could 
be but fifteen, when he had his Son Feborakem: And Fechoniab bimſclf muſt 
pro on. young, becauſe be had Wives taken Captive with him, when he 
could ſcarce be nineteen, 2 K f. which would make their Genera- 
lions very ſhort; | as the Tuma of the Times made their Rezgns ſhort. - 
I will therefore ſtate a parallel yof theſe Snecelions in —_ 
with thoſe from Leonidas regs. 


N Nebuchulneszar + Ante = Ouaxares— — — ' Anaxandrs. 


15 D —  Eurycrat. 
Mede. | 


TT ONT OMNI ee e hs Cambyſes. Leon. Leon. . 
Then again with the Fews thus: 1 

Toſab. 

TFeboiakim. 


- Fechomab = oe hana a 
Zedekiah — Evilmerodach. Darius = rus. 
1 _ * -.* Siſter's Son. | 75 

Belſhazzar. 


* Newton, p. 298, 299. 


CHIEFLY RELIGTO Rn” 
8⁰ that, if Neluchadueamar was near Contemporary with Jecluniab in the = 
= Line, with .Cyaxares, and the Father of Cyrus, in the Median and 
Perſian Line, and with Eurycrates, in the Spartan Line. Then the Age of 
the World, in which every Tranſaction of Greek Hiſtory may be ſuppoſed. 
to have happened, may be determined to competent SatfaQtion, by com- 
paring it with the ' Hebrew: Line of Succeſſion from David to Jecboniab. 
Only we may allow near twenty Vears Difference in Age, of thoſe Princes, 
who are ſet down as Contemporaries. And yet this could ſeldom have hap- 
pened, ſince the Difference from El to Fecboniab in the Hebrew Succeſſion, 
and from Lelex to Leonidas, in the Spartan Succeſſion, in nn Be- 
ſcents, | Giffers-not mare than two Gengrations.. E 


7 A, ifodemus. ö 
Amaziabl. Eurſtbene.  Prochs; F 
- ͤ ᷣ ᷣ o 4 1 
Jotbam. Echeſtratus.  Euripon.. ö 
Aar. Dabotas. 2”. TS 
Hezetiab. Doriſſus.  Euromas. i 
| Meme. Ageſilaus. PolydeFes. 
 Archelauss  Charilaws. 
Joel. Neleclus. Nicander. 
is Feboiakim.” Alcamenes. — 
Zedeliab. 9 17 Boy Archidamu, died before his Faber 
Jecboniab. Eurycrates I. all M 
| Anaxander 1. Evilmerodach.. _ 
| Eurycrates II. 5 0 [ſhoZzar = run. 
Anarander I. 22 
| Gleomenes.. Leonidas...  Demoratus. =; eee lows;! 
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O the authentic Egyptian Hiftory written by Moſes... 


'HAT akin remains of p my Deſign is more ; particularly to a 
thoſe Hiſtories which are alledged to be the moſt ancient; and what: 
is to be eſteemed therein, either fabulous or dubious ; and what may be rec- 
koned genuine and authentic, in any Parts of chem. 


1 


T have. 


0 * of the Greek Antiquities, which 1 cannot but think, are the moſt ancient 


_ > uro I Wb 


A 
I have, in the laſt 


cotifined-wmytelf to tho Conhdera- 


, Chiefly 


and genuine among Pugan Antiquities; whatever ſome learned Men have 
D alledged, concerning the deer n * e As Jeb, 70. 
ran, and ſeveral others. - ds Gi 1 COT 
"Is proceeding u her iry into 9 P agan Ati. 
ory Reader en his Eyes ee 
ries, as affording the moſt pertinent Inſtances for this kind of view. 6? of 

"There are, indeed, all theſe Particulars to be found in them. 

(..) J They glory i in being very ancient, even the moſt ancient Nations i 1 
dhe Word, and to have among them the moſt ancient. Accounts of their 
Affairs. 
(2.) There are ſome Things ie to theſe Nations, among the Narra- 
tives of Antiquity, which are certainly genuine and authentic, and can be ſettled 
in Synchroniſms with other People's Affairs, with which we are well acquaint- 

ed, viz. the Hebrews. But then theſe genuine Monuments of their Anti- 
| quity, are not Egyptian or Aſyrian Monuments, but properly Hebrew ones. 

(3:) Yet there are many other Things in each, which muſt be allowed to 
be fabulous ; partly owing to their Ignorance of ancient Times, and partly 
to their Diſpoſition to Fiction, and to magnify by Invention, theſe An uities, 
when they had no known with which to fill up the Time. We 

may conclude theſe to be fabulous, becauſe they will not quadrate with any 
ſvynchronal Times or Actions of the Hebrew Story, i in the genuine Hebrew 


os gities. 
T ball f. ſum up what occurs on this Subject in theſe t two Chapters. 
1 1. I ſhall begin with the genuine Egyptian Hiſtory written by that un- 
exceptionable Antiquary, Moſes | bimſelf. Ts 
II. 2. We muſt next deſcend to the Examination. of their Hiſtory, as it 
was wrote 2 and chiefly Fabulouſly, and partly Hiftorically, by 3 
Manet lo, Eratoſibenes and Diodorus Siculus, poſt poning g the Conſideration of 
the A Hrian Affairs, we ſhall begin with the E, Optian; both as I take them 
to be more ancient, and alſo extended thro' a longer 8 of Time down- 
wards. And as they have taken up moſt of the Labour of the greateſt Chri- 
ſtian Chronologers, not only ancient but modern, ſuch as Africanus, Euſe- 
bius and Syncellus of old; and Scaliger, Petavius, and our learned Prelates, the 
Lord Primate Uſber, and Biſhop Cumberland, even down to our own Age. 
ee Marſbam alſo, in a Way of his own, has with great Learning laboured = 
to ſupport them, as affording an orderly Chronology up to the Days of Ham 
himſelf. Tho at the ſame Time we muſt own that theſe Egyptian Anti- 
| quities have been called in Queſtion by ſeveral of the greateſt Writers, as 
| Perizomius, who has employed twelve Chapters of his Origines Ægyptiacæ, 
in undermining the different Fabrics of learned Men, which they have en- 


dernen to build on this Baſis of the Egyptian Records and * 
| And 


CHIEFLY RELIGTOUS: 
And ® he profeiles *'his Deſign in confting the Opinions of {0 many 
| . Men, was to ſhew,. that there was no Certainty in the oof 6 man pr 
« . Egyptians, of their moſt ancient Times, before Pſammetichus Father of 
10  Pharaob-Necho, who flew Jgſab. 
again Sir JJaac Newton, who infer, . bas in his maſterly 
CO eee ee and I think 
ity half defenceles. 
begin with the genuine Egypt ian Hiſtory ern by dhe bim. 
ſelf, Againſt this we have ro Exception ade by any of the e 
W M 


V 5 


ConjeBfures on the Mature of the Fee — in 


Egypt, gathered. from Moſes' H. 2 


'T eaſt be owned that this-is not roperly' an | Beyotien Hiſtory ; yet Moſes 
takes Occaſion to mention its Affairs, as they coincide with thoſe of the 
Hr Nation, or- its Anceſtors. And fo far as he proceeds in his Accounts 
of them, we may eſteem it the moſt genuine Relation of the State of their 
Affairs at that Time, that has ever appeared in the World. 

(1.) I acknowledge that Moſes doth not give a diſtinct Account of the Riſe 
of the Monarchy, or the Plantation of the Country: Tho he mentions the 
Poſterity of Ham, yet he names not expreſly either the Countries in which 
they ſettled, or che Boundorics of their feveral Diſtricts, or the Time when 
any Ver them erected their little States or Kingdoms. The Primordia of the 


Egyßtian States are paſſed over in as much Silence, as the reſt, and much 


more than the Babylomans, or Canaanites, Indeed ſome Nations or People 


ſeem to be pointed at, by the Plural Termination of the Hebrew Names of the 
Sons of Miſiraim, in Gen. x. 13. This looks as if theſe Plurals bad been de- 
ſigned to expreſs Tribes, as if they had been the Deſcendants of thoſe Sons, 
and as a People or a Country called by that Name. Thus Miſraim begat 
Ludim, Anamim, Lebabim, Naptubim and Pathrufim ; and as theſe Names 
of a Country or People are long after ſaid to be in Egypt, and as Miſraim is 
the general Hebrew Name for the Country of Egypt, ſo we may conſider this 
as an indirect Way of naming the Planters of Egypt, and its ſeveral Diviſions, . 


according as thoſe different Branches. or r Tribes of Mifraim' 8 Famil 7 ſettled 
there. 


(2. We 


Perixon. Ori Egypt. cap. 13. pag. 204. Ego vero fateor ultro hoc unum me huc 


uſque egiſſe & voluiſſe, ut probarem, nihil Certi ex 9 W at . 
temporis, ante pſammetichum hauriri poſſe. 


215 
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325 Time Pharaoh was the eſtabliſhed Name of the Ki 
a regular Coutt and Attendanee, bis Princes and Counſelors. But — 1 


- 29 
x ” 
* 
* 
* 


bro Wine 
Toy We dy conceive that it could not have been l ong after the Geben 


den in the Ef, that the Inhabitants of Egypt begut 
, orderly Society, in ſuch Form and Method, as 
niency of a regular, policied State. For when "Abraham went thither, upon 
being confiaiged to leave Canaan, by Ly Famine, which then ſtraitened that 
Country, there was then a King of 
Demonſtration of the great Antiquity of the Kingdom of Egypt. For at that 
ngs' of Egypt, and he had 


ters of e came under ſome Patriarchal Leader or Head of the Tribe, per 
haps ſome of the Poſterity of Miſfaim; ſince the Country was called A7 


raim after him. One of conſiderable Age would be like to have the greateſt ; 
Experience and Authority in ſettling a new Colony; and, among his own De- 


; from which Fact, we have ample 


h to unite inte an 
gave them the Conve- 


ſcendants or Kindred, would have the greateſt. Affection, Reverence and Re- 


ſpect. But when theſe firſt Leaders were gone, it is probable that ſome- 


thing of Elective might take Place, in appointing a qualified Perſon to preſide 


over their Aﬀairs: Tho' he might be of the ancient Leader's Family; yet 


there might be among his own Sons that were near the ſame Age, ſome of 


ſuperior Qualifications to others. The Qualities of ſuperior Wiſdom and 
Knowledge, or ſuperior Strength and Activity, or Wealth and Induſtry, would 


all conſpire to recommend Perſons to Power and Command, by the Choice 
of theſe that were to be under their Government. The moſt knowing are 
commonly confided in for Counſel and Advice in all Difficulties and Emer- 


gencies; the moſt vigorous and active for Protection and Defence; and even 


the Wealthy are ſought to by the Negligent and Careleſs, wha by their N egli- 
gence and Sloth ſoon become poor. By this Means the Induſtrious and Provi- 


— 


dent ſoon obtain Servants, who ſeek to them, for the Supplies which they 


cannot provide for themſclyes. - Thoſe who either wanted Genius and Capa- 
city, or Strength and Activity, or Care and Induſtry, or F aithfulneſs and Vir- 
tue, could have no Land of their own, fince they would not be like to im- 


prove and cultivate it : But-they muſt have Food and Raiment, and other 


Neceſſaries; and ſo would put themſelves under the Care of the Rich, the 


Diligent and Virtuous. And then as all could not be Kings, ſo the reſt would 


.agree to put themſelves under the Government of thoſe who had the good 


Quali- 
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Qualities ;, which. might-be very different even in the fear Relations of the 
firſt Leader of the Cs Colony. Again; when the People were but few, there 
could not be any very formidable * to N great! Vi une Power = 4 
in the Government to reſtrain them. — 
) t may with great Probability be fo ppoſed that there was noting = 
very Arbitrary or Deſpotie in the Manner of the Kingdom, at or near the _—_ 
Beginning. 80 Ne n= we find, that Pharaoh behaved with great Gen- 
tleneſs towards [Abrabam.* And this was perhaps the Method of Kings, in 
thoſe primitive Ages of Simplicity. There was then a greater Parity among 
Mankind: And when Government itſelf was erected either from Patriarchal 
Love, as by the Father of a Family over his own Tribe; or for the general 
Good, by the Choice of the Subjects; we muſt think it would be at firſt a 
mild and gentle Thing. And if by Degrees it became Hereditary, by regard- = 
ing Primogeniture in the Poſterity of the Patriarch Monarch; yet if it was _—_ 
conſidered under the Notion of a fatherly Authority deſcending to the Here- =_ 
ditary King, there was a Tenderneſs in the very Noton' and if it was partly | 
Elective, tho in the Patriarch's Family, it muſt have been confidered that 
Government was in the Notion of it, an Inſtrument of the Public Good. 80 
that probably this gentle and humane Kind of Government was the Species 


of Primitive Government that at firſt prevailed, of which this firſt King of 
Egypt was a e in 1 Abrabant s Time, 


e b 6 E UT 
: On the — 45 the Kings, in the former Apes of the 


E gyptian Government according FI che Aimee Hiſtory 3 
Moſes. > 0. | 


a . ; : : » „ 
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7 E do not find that this methodical Order in that State immediately 
V ceaſed, or was broke off by Rebellions, Diſcontents, Emulations, or 
Inſutrections. For on the next Occaſion, on which t e Removes of the He- 

brews required the Mention of Egypt, we find the State ſubſiſting with their 

Pharaob at the Head of it. This could not be the next Succeſſor to the 
Pharaoh who reigned in Abraham's Migration thither. For ſuppoſing him to 
have been about Abrabam's Age, yet his Succeſſor muſt have been much older 
than Jaac, who was born when Abraham was an old Man. And this King, 
who reigned in the Time of To/eph's Preferment, muſt have been at leaſt 
the fourth in Deſcent from the King who reigned in the firſt Famine, For 
Jacob, when he came down into Egypt, bleſſed Pharaoh, which was a Mark 
of ſuperior Years. We know 1 the Diſtance betwixt theſe two 


Vor. II. — E e Egyptian 


* ron xii. 18, 20. 
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being firſt in Egypt to the Time of Jacob's Coming down. 
- The King of Egypt, in Joſeph's Time, ſeems to hevo.grown to more Pomp 
and State, and Luxury. He had diſtinct Officers for his Palace, a chief But- 
ler and chief Baker, ant alſo for the Ringubm, as Captain of the Guard, or 
the chief National Executioner. He had ſeveral Chariots of State, in the ſe- 
cond of which Joſeph was to ride. And he ſeems to have fwwelled to a more 
arbitrary and deſpotic Dominion; as as appeareth both from the Inſtance of 
gg the chief Butler, and executing the chief Baker, which both ſeem to 
have — the King's own Acts z and alſa from that high and elate Manner of 
Expreſſion in Gen. xli. 44. 7am Pharaoh, and without thee ſhall wo Man lift up 
bis Hand or Foot in all the Land of Egypt. How long this King reigned is 
not ſaid, but it is probable he was an older Perſon than Joſeph, and fo in the 
_ Courſe of Nature would die before him. 80 that we may concli 
-(2.) That another King came to the Crown before FoſepÞs Death. Jo- 
ph was. 30 Vears old when: he ſtood before Pharaoh, Gen. xli. 46. And he 
was t1o-Years old when he died, Gen. I. 22, 26. the Manner, in which they 
interred Foſeph, vas attended with thoſe Circumſtances of Public Reſpect, 
[ which ſufficiently demonſtrated, that he was not Forgotten, tho it wus no 
| leſs than 8o Years after his firſt Preferment. This Space of Time, however, 
| makes it very reaſonable to ſuppoſe | that a ſecond King was reigning at this- 
| Time, if nota third. 
43 '- ) We have a certain Account at leaſt, of a third King which here aroſe. 
og One, who was ſo diſtant from the Time of his Government, that he knew 
not Toſeph, Exod. i. 8. Nov, as this King was the Beginner of the Hebrew- 
Oppreſſions, ſo he muſt have reigned ſome Years in the exerciſing over 
them the firſt Species of Cruelty, that of oppreſſing them with burdenſome 
* Works, for they built Treaſure- Cities far {& Pharaoh, Exad. i. 11. But this 
WS = Scheme of Cruelty not anſwering their full Deſign. ; (for when they had made 
ſufficient Trial of this, and finding that the more 1575 Micted them, the more 
they multiplied and grew, Exod, i. 12.) they then proceded to practiſe on the 
Integrity of the Midwives, Exod. i. 16. Now all theſe various Attempts to 
weaken them, muſt have taken up a conſiderable Time: And at laſt Pha- 
raoh orders the drowning of all the Male. Children, Exod.'i. 22. Now we. 
may reaſonably conclude, that this Edi& was in Force when Moſes was born; 
ſince he was hid three Months by bis Parents, Exod. ii. 2, By conſidering all 
theſe Things, it will appear that this King muſt have reigned a conſiderable 
Time before the Birth of Moſes, and he muſt not have been a young Perſon 
at that Time, for he had a Daughter at Woman's Eſtate, who adopted Mo/es 
in his Infancy. Moſes, when grown up to Years, viſited his Brethren, and 
ſlew the Egyptian ; but, * the Report. of this . he fled; ; and de 
ng 
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 Kivg aw lay-Hands on him, but in vain, Exod. ii. 1 5. So that, if Moſes 


was 40 Years of Age when he fled, the Kin muſt have been, by the Circum- 
ſtances of his Family, above 40 when Moſes was born, and ſo above go at 


that Time, and ſo probably ded ſoon after. 80 that I think it is very 
that here was another Succeſſion. 


ge 
However, it is certain that this King, if 


called from Midian, Exod.1i..23. and iv. 1577. aff 
(4.) We have therefore a fourth racket Yip on the Throne of Egypt, fi om 
that Kin g. who was on the Throne at the Preferment of Foſeph. This may 
be all conſidered as regular Hiſtory, in which, one Reign 1s plainly diſtinguiſh- 
ed from another, either by diſtinct A Aae that are very memorable, or by 


the expreſs Account of 4. Deaths, and the Mention of their Succeſlors. 


Thus a new King aroſe with this Character, that he knew not Foſeph. And 
be was further remarkable for his Cruelty in oppreſling the Mraelites, both 
by putting them under great Severity of Bondage, hard Labour and Drud- 
gery, both in Building, and in the Field; and when this did not hinder their 
Increaſe in Numbers, he ſuperadded Gaoguinary Decrees for deſtroying their 
Male-Children in he Birth, or by 1 them as ſoon as born. This 
Prince was pretty old at the Birth of Moſes, and as Moſes was about 80 when 
he was recalled from Midian, it is probable that he muſt haye been dead ſome 


Time before that Return; bowever, he was certainly dead before Moſes came 


back from Fetbro. 
(s:) Then his Succefſor's Rig was further remarkably diſtinguiſhed by a a 
certain peculiar Obſtfhacy and incorri 
were of ſuch a ſimilar Temper for C 


pprefligh and Cruelty, that we cannot 


certainly tell whether there were more than one before Moſes's Return from 


Midian ; tho' from the Length of Time in which they reigned, it ſeems 
probable. that there were two. But this Succeſſor, whether the ſecond or 
third of the Oppreſſors, was diſtinguiſhed, by the Judgments which were 
executed upon him. His: Predeceſſors had 2 left to follow their own 


Schemes of Policy; or native Pride and Cruelty, and ſeem to have had no 


extraordinary Methods made uſe of with thera, to ſoften them into. Gentle- 
neſs, or bring them to better Policy, or more prudent and tender Meaſures. 
But this laſt Fad all the Methods made uſe of with him, that were apt to 
work on any reaſonable Mind, and to convince even the moſt. inveterate, 
untelenting Idolater, who had fallen into the very Dregs x of Polytheiſm, and 
into all the idolatrous Depen dance on thoſe falſe Gods in which he truſted. 


He bid Defiance to the Alm 2hty, I know: not the: Lord, neither will L 


Ijrael go. And with impious Pride ſhut his Heact againſt all thoſe amazing 


fodginthh which ranged thro” all Nature, to demonſtrate the Power of God 


over every Element, Water, Earth, and Air, and all their various Regions. 
And when at laſt he was terrified into Compliance, yet when that was over 
which W * he relapſed into his old EEE and fo % 2 
BENS erve 


cht, Eero an 


he lived all that Time of the Oppreſſionb, yet was dead before Ne 975 was te- 


ible Hardneſs of Mind. Theſe Princes 


5 4 4 
* 


red for a moſt FIVE RY T e of Divine Power over all his profane 


Obſtinacy; in an * d hec bimſelf, and kis whole Arm 
in the Red Sea. 1 


1 


All theſe remarkable Socceffions of "EE we 4001 in the Exyptian Hiſtory | 
of Moſes, marked out and diſtinguiſhed by ſuch extraordinary Events: And 
after them, there is no Mention of the e Affairs and their Govern- 

ment, or Kings in the Old Teſtament, wy FOO! Reign, dg a was abo 
500 Years after, I bo her: 0 lee 


c RAT. x Vn 


On the Egyptian H; 2 written 35 e Manetho, fem 
by ; on! den Siculus. 3 18455 


* < 
: TS.” 


% 4 


W. E muſt now deſernd* to Yu Buitason of Ne Hiſtory of Pere, s 

it was partly and chiefly drawn. up Fabulouſly, and partly Hiſtorically, 
by the Pagan Writers. From all their Accounts it will appear, that their 
ancient Authors were either extremely ignorant of their API, or FEE 
were very unfair and Eric in ET Cheng. 
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On aber 1 Ienoronce Jo ga all Primitive eee and the General 
| Hi Rory of « #be World. * | 


| ( I if \n O*t they profeſs to ſet out with ſuch bi gh Anat as to tran- 
ſcend — Computations of all other W yet they do not ap- 


pear to have known any Thing of the Primitive State of the World. It is 
— that they were ignorant of the Creation, and had no Notion of a 
Diſtance from a certain Beginning, or a preciſe Time from the Origin of the 
World; which muſt render their Enlargements of their own Antiquities very 
| injudicious ; ; by ſtretching them frequently beyond the Creation, and pretend- 
ing that there were Inhabitants in Egypt, before the World irſelf exiſted, of 
lac W hole, Egypt was but a Part. 

(2.) They appear to-have been entirely ignorant of 4 Origin of the Hu- 
man Race from two Parents, and accordingly they fabled the Inhabitants of 


their Country to be derived from the prolific Nature of the Soil, and the In- 
undations of the Nile; and hence muſt ariſe a further Confufion in their Ac- 

counts of the Origin of Mankind, and their own Antiquity. 
(3.) They appear to have dern Alike ignorant of the Tradition of the 
Univerſal Deluge, which left all 12 Wm * alike, at a Time 
ime. 
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Time? ae Nun parry of ther aces e of al ies, at Im | 
Time from one Family; tho” hw Fo are hænomena in Nature, from tho 
Remains of Fiſh and other aquatic Animals in the higheſt Mountains, which 
cannot be explained any other Way, and may be eaſily accounted for, on 
Suppoſition of a General Deluge. And tho' indeed there be ſome' Remnants 
of the Tradition of a Deluge, yet it ſeems-to Have been reduced to a partial 
and national Diſaſter only. 
Now from this Ignorance of the great Revolutions FR the Primitive World, | 
they muſt be unappriſed of the Abſurdity of Ring in their own Antiquities 
beyond the Flood, or even the Creation. They had Knowledge enough of 
the General Hiſtory. of the World, to furniſh them with Arguments of Pru- 
dence to admoniſh. them where to ſto , when they begun to fable their Anti- 
quities. They could not find Boundaries to Fe Vany, even by Diſcre- 
wb, ans ſo ventured to talk of 20000 Years ſpent under: the Government of 
(4) They 3 not to give : an ln of the plantation and Settlement 
of their own Country and Monarchy, or of their firſt Kings. They are ſilent 
even as to the Neigus and Actions of thoſe. ancient Kings, whoſe Affairs Moſes 
” NN deſcribes. Tho there was for ſo long a Space of Time, a Suc- 
9 2 of Egypt, diftingn wiſhed by ſuch remarkable Actions, and: 
| ws aCters,. and great Events,, as My aſcribeth to them, and. by which he 
diſtinguiſheth tngem. 
The Egyptian Hiſtory wrote = Pagans i is all 2 Void, as to thoſe great 3 
which Mo es enumerateth, and with which he fills up above 500 Years of 
active, hiſtoric Time. The memorable Event of the King's Dreams pre- 
dicting ſucceflive Years: of Plenty and Scarcity ;. Their Nation being made 
(by the Prudence. of the King and his Miniſter). the Granary of the World: 
Their being applied to as ſuch, from all the adjacent Countries: The Changes 
of Property, and of the Tenure of their Lands, thro all. the Kingdom of 
Egypt: And the ſettling of a Colony of e among them by the Conſent 
and Favour of the King. There is a. like Silence as to the remarkable Seve- 
rities which they uſed at laſt, againſt the Deſcendants of that peaceable Co- 
lony; and of 5 remarkable Judgments which were inflicted upon the Egyp- 
tians, on Account of that Cruelty; or, however, of thoſe remarkable Viſita- 
tions which befel them; which. they might have related as Facts, tho they 
had concealed the Occaſion of them. Again, there 1 is a total Silence, as to 
the laſt determining Diſaſter which befel the Prince and all his Army, and 
the Flower: of the whole Nation, in their being drowned in the Red Sea. 
When it appears by reading . Herodotus, or the Fragments of any of the reſt; 
that they knew ſo little, however have recorded nothing concerning their 
own Original, or, the Primitive State of the World; and that there is ſo great 
A Chaſm in their own Hiſtory, which Mz ofes fills up with remarkable Events 


In: 


222 


Mankind; or that there was any ſuch Diſtinction then 


2 rohr Kue "I 
in ſuceeflive/Reigns, for about the Space of Foo Years, ee kaut Heads 0 eon 


clude either that they were very y_ 5 fogg to welt dun 0 mop; 
15 eareleſ in d . n 
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7 . ropa. Hi gory: be oy: cal 2 the | Exodus, | 


4 


TT ee Kiki ebe, 204 I think eat fen this univerſal Silence 
1 among the Egy fans themſelves, concerning their own . Original, or that 
of fob?! rations even their firſt Ages of Hiſtorical Time, that they he- 
gun not to draw 151 any y Hiſtory, till after the Epreflion of the Hebrews, and 


the Drowning of the Feyption Army at the Red Seu. 120 


They mention nothing of their firſt Kings, or — * of hel Actions! in Wat 


or Peace; or their Improvements of any Kind in Building or Tillage, But 


they repreſented the firſt Ages of their Government as ſpent under the Domi- 


nion of their Gods; as if they were a Sort of e Beings, different 


from, and above Man, WhO gelt reigned there. 
If they had begun to make uſe of this Language $5 early a8 the Days of | 

Mofes, yet we cannot indeed imagine, he would here ſtuffed the ſacred Pages 

with ſuch Hiſtory, as was founded upon ſuch Sentiments of Abſurdity, as 


chat of reigning Gods. His own Hiſtory was a rational, intelligible Account 
of Human Actions, which Men might judge of, by comparing t. them With 


the ordinary Ways of Mankind. 

And even when Moſes wrote concerning Sc mitaculous Events, 
which might be juſtly called the Operations of God ; — he gives an Ac- 
count of vifible Effects, of which our Senſes were Jud ,*Snch as theſe, 


Whether Water was bloody or not, in Appearance to the cor Smell: Whe- 


ther a Country did or did not at a certain Time, abound with' Frogs and 


other Vermin : Whether there was at a certain Time, extraordinary 'Thun- 


der, Hail and Storms : Whether there was Darkneſs 0 Light out of their 
ordinary Seaſons: Whether a Peſtilence particularly cu only the Firſt- 
born of all Families at one Time: And whether theſe econ fler Events 


punctually happened, upon a Prediction and Declaration of Mofes, that it 


wo, be ſo at ſuch a Ti ame, by the Righteous Will, or Fav Wiſdom of 


God. 


But there was not, as 1 apprebend; any ſuch Las come into Uſe in 
Egypt at that Time, as the reigning of their Gods, with Powers fimilar to 
thoſe of Men or Kings, to execute the Functions of ig entre viſibly among 

nown, as to the Be- 
=, or Ending of the Reigns of their — by which to calculate any 
uration, or Diſtance of Times. 


And 
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And beſides, there is no Appearanceof Proptiety or. Meaning in their calling 
the ficſt Ages the Reigns of the Gods, for they did not pretend to any ſingu- 
lar Advantages from that Dominion. They did not pretend to any particu- 
lar extenſive Empire under Jupiter; nor under Neptune did they boaſt of 


. | 
their naval Power; not under Minerva or Apollo. did they boaſt of any Advan- 
tages for any peculiar flouriſhing of Sciences or Arts; not undet Mercury for 


any ſingular Enlargements of Commerce; not "under Oris and Jfis, 4 for 
Agriculture, or the Bleſſings of rural Life. Tho thoſe Deities Were, accord- 
ing to the Doctrine of their Mythology, the poor Patrons of thoſe Im- | 
provements. among Mankind. 
This ſtrange Fiction of the Reigns of their Gods, without pretending; to 

any beneficial Effects of their Ld Operations, to give the Language 
| 855 Appearance of common Senſe, ſeems to have been invented in an Age of 
Ignorance, with a pure View to enlarge their National Antiquities, when —— 
could give no better Account of them, and properly knew nothing of them. 

It was out of pure Oſtentation of Antiquity, that they thought of this my- 
thic and fabulous Way of extending their Computations of their Times, by 
pretending that their firſt Ages were ane u Nader the Nun. of their Gade, for 
no leſs than about 20,000 Vears. 

I apprehend, indeed, that they begun not to talk of the Reigns of the Gods 
in the \early Ages of their Monarchy,. or during the Times that Moſes lived. 


For any ſuch Hints muſt have been deſpiſed, near the Beginning of their 


own State, when People with their own Eyes could ſee the Thinneſs of their 


People, the Paucity and Smallneſs of their Cities ;. and many then alive could: 
have remembered the firſt Planting the Country after the Flood; And it 
could: not be mentioned in the Age of Moſes, who had been bred: at Court, 
among mortal Kings, and had heard-of nothing; but a eee en of ſuch 
Princes for many Reigns before. 


From all which I conclude, that they begun * to o compoſe Hiſtory till 
| SEAN the Ta ws the Hebrews ns: Fgreſion: from thei ne. 


% 


T. E 


The old Egyptian Fend periſbed at 352 Time of t the Fereſſun ion 
Lg rhe Iſraelites out of tbe Country. 


Owever, the Subj ect of this Sefton may have the Aphearance of a Pa- 
radox, or at leaft of a precarious Conjecture, and incapable of Proof; 
yet we have here a Foundation laid in true Hiſtory, upon which we build: 


the Concluſion ;. and muſt leave it to the Judgment. of the candid Reader, 
with what eren the Edifice 1 is built up. 


(J.), I. 
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th Wel Edesse 
9 150 1 will porn HY what'I hope I have already proved, that they had 
not at the Time of the Exodus, any Knowledge of Letters, ich conld be 
of any great Uſe for Hiſtory or Records. They could not then have Apba- 
betital Letters, becauſe they were not diſcovered to the World till after that 
remarkable Event of the Egreſſion; and if they had any Knowledge of Hiero- 
glyphics or Symbolic Writing, it could not be of: any great Service to re- 
* Cord! Wee and diſtinctiy any beries: of E e tor a competently clear 
rr FFF . 
en doubt not but the ey might nabe ns con derbe Traditional Lem 
ing among the Revitiont, viz. that in which Moſes was educated.” They 
might have their learned Men, who made it their Buſineſs to ſtudy their 
National, and other Traditions; hereby they might erve the Memory 
of many paſt Aﬀairs, by telling them often over, in their verbal Teachings 
or D By this Sort of g thoſe who were moſt at Leiſure, 
would make Improvements in the Acquaintance with their National Hiſtory, 
or with the Knowledge of their moſt memorable public Tranſactions. They 
might 'be very well ſed to know all the Revolutions in their State, OC- 
caſſoned by the King's Dreams, and the Interpretation of them; the 
ning and the * * of all the Oppreſſions of the Hebrew Nation, till at at 
_ y ended in the Oven hrowy of the Egyptian Strength and Glory at the 
Red Sa. 

451 But that Period was, 200 m the Nature of Things muſt have been, 
very diſaſtrous to their LEARNING, as well as their Strength and Wealth, 
and every Thing in which the Egyptian Glory was concerned. For they 
could have no LEA ENING or HIsTOoRV, except what was contained in 
their TR ADT T IONS; and their 7 raditions were in the Cuſtody of their 
learned Men, whoſe Memory was the Repoſitory of all their Records. _ 

And when the King, the great and learned Men, and the Flower of the 
E gyptian Nation were cut off, partly by the Exciſion of the Firſt- born, in 
which many of their learned Vouth might fall; and chiefly by the calami- 
tous Expedition to the Red Sea, in which the Body of their great Men, and 
alſo of their learned Men, would be like to periſh, as being like to be 
neareſt the King's Perſon, 

When therefore their Jearned Men were gone, their Knowledge of Hiſtory 
muſt effectually periſh. And it muſt be irrecoyerably loſt, fince all their me- 
thodical Records were locked up in THE1R Breafts. The Memory of the 
paſt Affairs of Egypt muſt be at that Time blotted out, and expunged for ever 
from among them. They had none but living Libraries, and thoſe muſt then 
have been moſtly conſumed i in the rolling Waves of the Red Sea, which ek 
 Whelmed them, 

(4.) The common People of Egypt muſt have been chiefly left behind, at 
the King's March; and thoſe would probably have leſs Learning when it was 


ſo hard to come at, than our Huſbandmen or Shepherds now have. 2. yet 
7 88 rom 


8 . % 
— . 


ETI RELIGIOUS. "I 
from them. i it could ſcarce be expedted that a new Syſtem of Science, „ ee 6 
_ cially Hiſtory, ſhould be recoyered, if all out Books ſhould be conſumed! * 
i What I have urped undek this Section, it will be evident, how- 
ever highly probable, that the enſuing Time muſt be a Period of great Igho- 
trance among the Egyptians. - Actchilighy: their Nation was long obſcure, 
and they are never afterwards mentioned in the Hebrew Scriptures, till the 
Reign of Solomon. Whatever muſt be then doing in that Country, after the 
Exodus of Mrael, muſt lay a Foundation: for the Beginning of all their Hiſtory: 
| Their Records muſt all beg;n from this diſaſtrous Period; all the Haag” | 
of their Antiquity muſt 2 that about this Time their Nation, which had 
been long flouriſhing under a long Succeſſion, of great Princes, was extraordi- 
narily cut off, and all its Hiſtorians, or Keepers. of its Traditions, fell in that 
fignal Defeat. 80 Fg: they muſt have nothing to ſpeak of in the Way of 
National Hiſtory, but the T franken of hr Age, and, what ſucceeded 
them downwards. 
(6.) I would finally remark on this SubjeR, that the State of Egypt, as to 
its Ignorance of its own Affairs before the Exodus, cannot be accounted for, 
but on this Suppoſition, that they bad no ancient Traditions left, and no 
Writing till after. Now ſince, they bad had Learning among them, if they 
had no Letters, it could only nb in verbal Traditions, which muſt periſh 
with thoſe whoſe Care was to ſtudy them and preſerve them. But the State 
of Hope was this total Ignorance of all theſe. paſt Times; for not one Egyp- 
tian Writer ever names any of the Facts as to the King's Dreams, the Sea- 
ſon of Fruitfulneſs, or the Famine, ot the Coming of 5 Iſraelites, or any of 
| the Egyptian. Severities towards t them, or the Plagues of Egypt, or the Drown- 
ing the King and his Army in the Red Sea. Whether they had believed this 
Event miraculous or not; whether they had eſteemed it a Judgment from 
| God, or not, yet it might have been related as a Fact, tho they had taken 
another Way of accounting for it, as by an extraordinary Spring-Tide, or 
ſuch like: Bot not one Hiſtorian; Herodotus, \Manetho, or Diodorus, give the 
leaſt Intimation of any of theſe Facts, in any Hiſtorical Hint, or in any fa- 
bulous Diſguiſe. And further, the very higheſt Length of Antiquity that 
even their Fables of the Wars of the Gods go, were no We than Sghac s in 
Egypt, or Aſa's Reigns in Fudea. 
Nou this State of Egypt, as to the EO iy and Hiſtory of their own, 
or any other Nation's Antiquity, is eaſy to account for, on the Suppo fition 
that they had the Knowledge of their own Affairs only by Traditions, which 
would be preſerved methodically, only by thoſe: who ſtudied them, and 
made themſelves perfect in them, and ſo muſt be loſt if the Teachers were 
loſt in the Red Sea, and the Scholars among the Firſt-born ; and if ey: had,. 
at that Time, no Letters to ſupply : the Nef of Memory. 
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row a 10 alu pre als ile, 10 ih Epil Aﬀirs) 46 10055 
| CE OE LING which had long been a Re- 
| . Hoh of Darkneſs. © | 
i  T apprehend, that the very from which all the later Curioſity in 
3 | Egypt took its proper Riſe, was 5 this, namely, Their 2 een 
with the Jewi Letter, and AHutiqnilits, in the Reign of Solomon, He was 
the great Improver of ahnt all the World; and his ee ea ened Rrign 
was the Seaſon of that general Improvement. 57 

BA] 4s 1 


(I.) J muſt note, that we have again - xpreſs Hiſtory 
e upon, Whatevet Doubt Tao tay be as to the Improve. 


from, and argu 
ment of other Nations in Learning and Knowledge, by their Correſpondence 
with the Coutt of Feriſelem at that Seaſon; yet ix is almoſt undeniable, that 


 - the Egyptians muſk, at that "Time, hive attained & conſiderable Knowled, ge of 
= the Hebrew Learning and Abtiquities.” They Had more unities Pan 


any other People, both from the Greatneſs and the of their Intimacy. 
For Selomor's marrying Pharaoh's "Daughter muſt 17 x Foundation for thoſe 
peculiar Intimacies betwixt' the two Nations Süch Alliances are, in the 
ordinary Courſe of Things, a common Occafion of a particular 'Correſpon- 5 
dence. And the King was Aden in his Vouth; and that Princeſs was treated 
with ſingular Dignity and Reſpect. She had a Palace built for her, of coſtly 
Materials, and of very elegant Structure, 1 Kings viii. 7. And if che had her 
0707 Palace, we 51 ſuppoſe ſhe had many of her Dumeſtics of her own 
Contitrymen ; as T have obſerved before. She was probably a Proſelyte to the 
Jewiſh Religion, as ſome of her principal Fgyptian Domeſtics might alſo be. 
Hereby ſhe and they muſt ase great Opportunities of acquainting them- 
ſelves with the Jeuiſh Learning, particularly the Fewrſh Antiquities ; which 
they could not but have a peculiar Curioſity to be informed of, fince they 
_ were in ſuch cloſe Connexion with Egyptian Affairs. It is naturally to be 
expected, that in a common Way of Corteſpondence, there ſhould have been 
great Communications of Knowledge, where it was, as one may ſay, the 
Chief Manufacture, and Capital Commodity of the Place; and it may be 
more amply expected, from a more particular Correſpondence, ſuch as would. 
atiſe from this Intermarriage. 7 
(2.) But the Egyptians being themſelves very deſtitute of all Monuments 
of Antiquity. in their own Country, and being almoſt wholly ignorant of their 


on ar Affairs; they could ſcarce have thought of magnifying their Anti- 
quits 


: 4 . ; 
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quities, ti till they were put upon it, by ſome Emulation or Rivalſhip. They 
knew of no Nation before that Time, with whom to haye any Emulation, 


on this Point of national Antiquity. And why ſhould they claim a Prece- 
dency by Lying and F * which no 8 55 Pied by either AY or 
denying it? 

(3. But when they now came to find | what they bad not ſuſpecded be- 


fore, that the Jews could make great t etenſftons this Way, to Antiquity; 


that they profeſſed to have Records of their own Nation, which aſcended 


many Apes back ward; in which they had Accounts of a great Variety of ; 


Fortunes, under which they and their Anceſtors had paſſed for a long Succeſ- 


. fion of | Years ; and that their Records were ſo punctual, as to be almoſt as 


exact as Annals, from the Beginning and Plantation of the World at the Ge- 
neral Deluge; and further up, even to the Creation itſelf. Their Obſerva- 


tion of this Higb Antiquity of | the Jews, was a natural Occaſion of their Emu- 


lation on this Head. 


of the Egyptian Nation, in their ſacred Writings, as a very ancient People. 
That they acknowledged that Egypt was regularly formed and methodized 


into a Kingdom, or orderly, policied Society, under a King and his Princes, 


even before the Hebrew Nation was in being; when all that People was yet 
in the Loins of Ar alam their great Anceſtor, And when further they ob- 
ſerved, that there had been a Succeſſion | of Princes on the Throne of Egypt, 
remarkable for-ſeveral great Events. All theſe Obſervations would conſpire 

to excite their Ambition, and Emulation on this Point of Antiquity. It 
would be apt to put them on Pretenſions, which their own National Stories 
could miniſter no Occaſion for. Here the Egyptians might be naturally 


enough put upon higher Thoughts of themſelves, with | Regard to their An- 


tiquity; fince other Nations ſpoke much more pompouſly concerning them, 
than they themſelves knew or ſuſpected any Thing of. 


- (5-) This Correſpondence: with the Court of Feri, ſalem, might probably 


continue with great Intimacy, for many Years, even till the Death of the 


 Nyeen, the Daughter of Phargob. And it may be very probably conjectured, 
that ſhe lived to a conſiderable Age. For it is ſaid that Solomon loved many 
ſtrange Women beſides, or roger. with the Daughter of Pharach, which 
— her to be then alive. And it is not intimated, that he was perverted 
to Idolatry by his Wives, till he was old. So that we may ſuppoſe this Op- 
portunity of Improvement continued to the Egyptians a long Time, and 
hereby their Increaſe in this Knowledge would be more conſiderable. 

Now the more clearly and fully they were inſtructed in the Jewiſh Anti- 
quities, the -more would they aſpire after ſomething parallel to it among 
themſelves. And hence, I conclude that the Humour of an exorbitant am- 
plifying their own. 1; Antiquities, took its Riſe among the Egyptians. 
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| „Tr. 55 a Point ee Ac into Sd Sea, 
how it could poſſibly happen that Men of any tolerable Under- 
ſtanding, ſhould ever dream of ſuch a fabulous Antiquity as they fei 
e could i A e ee ee fince 
no other Nation had fabled their from the Gods. 5 
( 2.) But we, I think, have hit upon the Myſtery of this exorbitant Fable 
of their Origin and Antiquity. They had probably, by the Means of the 
gero ping the Flower of the Country all at the Red Sea, really 
fallen into that Ignorance of their old Traditions, which we have fuppoſcd, 
and fo could not in an Age, haye any Remembrance of their former Kings. 
But when they came to find that x rs Nation was confiderable for Anti- 
quity, among the Records of the Jeus, their Prieſts or learned Men gra- 
ur ou ayer = ia ama a ous e ard 
Grandeur and Significancy in this 


(3.) But they would not allow their Knowledge of their own Antiquity to 
be owing to the Records of any other 


; and therefore invented one that 
would be eaſily granted to be their own. - As it is, I think, the moſt feaſible 
Account of the Matter, that they had their firſt Knowledge of Letters in the 
Reign of Solomon, ſo the Egyptian Hiſtory commenced from that Time. And 
their firſt Attempt to write Hiſtory muſt have been nearly of the fame Date, 
as well as their begi to make it. For as they could not write before, ſo 


they had but little to write of that r as to the Tranſactions of former | 
Times among themſelves. 


(4) When they could write Records, as was» as the 5 they muſt ſoon 


be ſenſible that they were very narrow and limited in their Materials. They 
had little Compaſs of Subject to enlarge upon, either as to the Number or 

Greatneſs of their Princes; or the great Monuments which they had left be- 
hind them, to be the Subjects of their firſt Hiſtories. 
From this I ſhould think, that none of their Pyramids were then built. 
For thoſe would have been very memorable Materials on which to write, as 

they far ſurpaſſed the Grandeur of any Works of Man, ever known in the 
World. It would be very natural to believe the Grandeur of that Prince, and 
the Multitude and Wealth of that People, who could have executed ſuch a 
Fabric, of ſuch ſtupendous Strength and Dimenfions : Like Mountains 
3 on a Plain, by ny Art of Man, ſeeming almoſt to rival the * of 
at ure 
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Nature itſelf. To build a Pyramid, was a greater Work than to conquer a King- 
dom, and would. farniſh Nate for Hiſtory: very copious; and Evidence of 
its Truth undeniable, by the Exiſtence of the Pyramid, whether it was with. 
or without an Inſcription : That is, it would prove that the Prince and Na- 
tion muſt have been great and potent, who could perform ſuch a Work. 
(5.) As there could be no Record of long Antiquity among them, not 
even in Tradition, and as their whole Story muſt. be crowded: within a ry 
narrow Space of Time, as we have ſaid; it muſt have begun with $h;/hac, or 
_ Seſoftris, their firſt Hero. For they. could. have. no Remembrance but of 
him; or the Princes his Predeceſſors in a few Deſcents, .who- expelled the 
Paſtors out of Egypt, and reduced it to one Kingdom or Monarchy. \ Theſe 
indeed they may be ſuppoſed to remember by competent Tradition but 
further 5 this * could not go: And yet this mall Length, of Time 
would not anſwer their Vanity, if they begun to aſpire rr my Glory of | 
uity. 
*" 024 1 cannot . but apprehend, that thaw would not be haſty i in 5 
their firſt Attempts of | writing, Hiſtotry. Their firſt Eſſay would be in wri- 
ting Memoirs of the glorious Reign of Siſac or Sefoftris; in recording his 
numerous and extenſive Conqueſts; and enumerating the ſeveral Particulars 
of his Triumphs Abroad; ge. his uſeful Labours at Home; in methodizing 
the Empire which was now of ſo vaſt Extent”; in dividing the original Mo- 
narchy & Egypt into Nomes; building Cities and. Temples-in it, and regu- 1 
labs their Government and Religion. This would be full L Eraplozment =. 8 
them at firſt, in exerciſing themſelves in their new. Art of. Writing. And 
this is agrecable to an old Tradition they. have received from then Prieſts, 
that Toth, the Secretary of Oſiris, was their firſt Writer, and. the Inventor 
of Letters, So that according to the Sentiments of the ancient Egyptians, 
their firſt Writing was in the Days of Ofir:s, that is, in the Days of Seſac. 
The Opinion therefore which we are advancing, is moſt agreeable to the 
ancient Egyptian n and at lust not inconſiſtent with the Old Teſtament. 
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'T appears to me bis bly . that Seſac or Sefoftris was the amiga 
Inventor and Auer of deifying Kings, or any mortal Men; and that he 
vo the firſt who inſtituted: that groſs Superſtition of the Worthip of Hero 
ods in E 
(1.) I = attempted t to prove in a former Part of this Work, that Hero- 
Worſhip was not brought into Uſe in Egypt, before the Exodus, or the Giving 
of the Law. And I hope it will * very probable, from what I re 
| urge 


N 290 b = Is *0 Z . FS gab ebe 
E in the laſt Section, that the Egyptian Nation Was, for a conſiderable 
Tine after the Exodus, an obſcure People ; and that they had uo conſider. | 
able Monarch among them that was like to be honoured with this egregious 
Flattery of a Deification; or was like to aſſume ſuch'a Prerogative, as the 
deifyi ing hitnſelf ; ſo that this Madneſs is hereby brought down to near this 
| Age of Seſac, according to the Courſe of the Old Teſtament Hiſtory. . | 
But, (2.) He himſelf was called amopg the Greet Hiſtorians, by the Name 
of Bacchus, and his Father was up upiter, "by Semele the Daughter of Cadmis. 
| 80 that here we have a regular h 
nealogies, Which is I think l moſt certain Way of determining the moſt an- 
cient Chronology : '* That Bacchus was: Contempor 
*© that both of chem were Kings of Egypt, and each of them potent at Sea, 
5 and great C rs ; and that they each of them carried on their Con- 
© queſts into Tale and Thrace,” the Father of Chronology, Sit Haar 
= has made out very clearly from ancient Authors; and has from 
hence proved that they muſt have been one and the ſame Man.“ 
(39 By comparing the Egyptian Line of Kings i in Hervdotus, with the Suc- 
ceſfion of the Kings of Fudab in the Old Teſtament,” it will appear that 
Bacchus or Sefeftris mult have been the ſame Perſon with Sghac, in the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; fince they were Contemporaries, and ſuch fimilar Actions are 
recorded concerning them both. For Seſac went out on a great Expedition, with 
a vety numerous Army, conſiſting of Troops of all Nations, which implied 
that be or his Angeſtors had "conquered thoſe Countries before, whoſe. Na- 
tional Troops he had along with him in his Grand Army, 2 Chron, xii. 3. 
And the Lybians and Ethiopians, and 'Troghdites were conquered partly by 
His Father, and partly by Siſac, when he was his Pather's General, as the 
Pagan Hiſtorians relate concerning Sefoſtris, or Ofiris 
Now as this 'Hero was by the Greeks called Bacchus, the Son of Fupiter, 
we gather that his own Actions were eſteemed the Actions of one of the 
Gots, and that himſelf was of this celeſtial Deſcent alſo, his Father being 
deified as well as himſelf. It is from this Argument further probable, that 
Deification came in about this Age, either in his own, or in his Father's 
Time. And how ample a Field would: there be in a little Time after this, 
for all the fabulous Augmentations and Embelliſhments.of Hiſtory ! 
(4.) It muſt be conſidered, that there muſt probably have been a great 
Tuſtre and particular Eminence in the Exploits and Atchievements of that 
Prince, who ſhould firſt have preſumed to arrogate this fingular and ſuperior 
Dignity to himſelf, of being called a God, or of having his Race and Fa- 
mily deified. Herogotus accordingly obſerves, that there had been nothing 
of a a and e Glory 1 in mer AQions before 89 woe 


| 5 
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But this victoria Prince: was like enough to be intoxicated- with his Suc- 
ceſſes over ſo. many Nations, and the dilating his Power over. fuch an Extent 
of Territory. And as he was the greateſt Potentate that till that Time had. 
been in the World, ſo we may well believe, that his Flatterers would nou- 
riſh in him all the Lockers of his Paſſions. And if the diſeaſed Tumours 

of his Pride ſhould. happen to break forth in ſuch offenfive Corruption as 
this, that he would be called a God, and alſo would deify all his Family, the 
Luſtre of his Actions, and the Glare and Noiſe of his Grandeur would ſilence 
thoſe, who would have objected againſt this unheard-of Species of atheiſtical 
Greatneſs; and his profligate Flatterers would be apt to applaud it: For 
they had been accuſtomed to worſhip material Things, as the Sun, Moon, 
_ Earth, Air, the River, Sc. and even their material Repreſentations before; 
ſuch as Images of - Cows, Bulls, Goats, and other. Animals, Inſects, Reptiles | 
and Vermin, and perhaps even the Animals themſelves. 

(.) Their Notions of Deity being ſo incorrect, and even abſurd at tat | 
Time, it is ſtill a leſs Wonder that — ſhould fall in with that impious Pro- mY 
poſal of worſhipping great Conquerors, who had already worſhipped a Cow mg 
or Calf, a Goat or a Gat, or their Images. which: t ſeem to be as maus 7 

and as fooliſn. by 
(656.) What Honour they bad been accuowed to pay to thoſe Idols before, 
he could: now. pay to Hero Gods. He could give them the Name of Gods, 
which had been before beſtowed on (thoſe mean Symbols of the Sun and 
Moon, the Image of the Cow, Goat, Bull, and the like. He could conſe- 
crate Temples to their Honour; ordain che offering Sacrifices and Oblations 
to them; and it would be as good Senſe to offer Petitions to them, that 
they would be favourable to thee Worſhippers in all the Emergencies of 
their Affairs, as it would be to offer them to a Cow, a Cat, or a Monkey, 
or the Image of theſe Brutes. Again; they would be readily induced to 
think that the Souls of their Heroes after Death, were 2 among the 
Stars, which wete their other Gods. And it would be eaſy to perſwade thoſe. 
Kdaters, that thoſe Princes, who had once had public Spirit, a Love of their 
Country, and the like, mi ght ſtill retain as much of thoſe public Affections, 
as they could intelligibly ande to the Sun or Moon, to a os or a Storm, 
to Fire or Water, or any other Element which had been already dejtied, 

A late Writer * alledges, that there was no Hero Worſhip in the World, 
till there were univerſal, Monarchies, or great Conquerors, or what he calls, 
Imperial Heroes and Lords of the World, who aſpired to this abſurd Emi-- 
nence of being deified, | But whatever there may . In that, 1 would _ 
ceed to remark, 

ne there are pretty 4 Proofs that the Age of 85% Aris v was reo 
koned the Age of the Gods of Egypt. When he returned from his nine 
Vears victorious ERPs he divided Egypt by, Meaſure. among the 
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1 Aueh which ,as\\ Herodotus ſays, was reckoned the Beglaning of Geo- 


| Epp. 5 ofris alſo divided Egyhr into 36 Divifions, which they called 
 Nemes, and dug a Canal from the Nile to the Head C) of every Nome ; + 


in the Temples he ſet up Oracles. And by this Meansthe Egyprions ofevery 
Nome were induced to worſhip the great 
the Nome, the City, and the Temple, or Sepalchre of ths God was dedi- 
_ cated: For every Temple had its proper God, and Modes of Worſhip and 
annual Feſtivals, But as our 


taken from Diadhrus Siculus. - 'He ſays that Tbymetes, 1 who was Contempo- 


in very old Language and Character. He informs us that Bacchus had Lybian ; 
Women in his Army. That Bacchus;commanded the Men, and Minerva 
the Women. Diodorus calls her Miryna, and fays ſhe was Queen of the 
Amazons in Lgbia, where ſhe ' conquered” the Atlantides and Gorgons, and 
then made a League with Orus, Son of Ii, ſent to her by his Father Ofiris, 
or Bacchus, for this Purpoſe. - That 


gether with a Revolt of his Brother Danaus in E gypt, put a Stop to his 
Victories; and in returning Home, he left Part of his Men at Cholcrs, and 


Nations, attacked the * and there receiving a great Defeat, retired 
to Thermodon. ++ And Juſtin Ill ſays, that theſe Amazons had at firſt, he 
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and with the Earth dug out, be cauſed the Ground of the City to be raiſed 
„ and built a Temple in every City, for the Worſhip of the Nome, and 


Men of the Kingdom, to whom 


great Author obſerves, Sefac and his Queen un- 
der the Natnes of Ofiris and i, were worſhipped in all Egypt, Newt: p. 221. 
There is a further Argument to prove that Ofiris and Bacebus were the fame, 


rary with Orpheus, wrote a Poem called Phrygia, of the Actions of Bacchus, 


ng thro' Egyßt, they ſubdued the 
Arabians, Syria and Cilicia, and came this Pbrygia, viz. in the Army of 
Bacchus, to the Mediterranean : But paſſing over into Europe, fhe was ſlain, 


with many of her Women, by the Thracians and Scythians, under the 
duct of Sipylus a Scythian, and Mapſus a Thracian, whom Lycurgus King of 
Thrace had baniſhed; This was that Lycurgus who oppoſed the Paſſage of 


Bacchus over the Helleſpont, and was ſoon after flain by him. But afterwards | 
Bacchus met with a Repulſe from the Greeks under the Conduct of Perſeus, 
who ſlew. many of his Women, as Pauſanias relates. 9 Which Repulſes, to- 


his Women at the River Thermodon, under their new Queens Marthe/ia and 

Lampeto : For Diodorus, ſpeaking of the Amazons who were ſeated at Ter- 
modon,**: ſays, that they dwelt originally in Lybia, and reigned over the Al- 
Jantides, and afterwards invading their Neighbours, conquered as far as Eu- 
rope. And Ammianus ſays, that the ancient Amazons, breaking thro many 


means at their firſt —. — to fee, two 3 chat * conquered 
| \ „  DPart 
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Part of un and ſome Cities of Ala, viz. in the Reign of Minerva, and 


then ſent back Part of their Army with a great Booty, . their ſaid new 
Queens; and that Marthefa being afterwards ſlain, was ſucceeded by her 


Daughter. Orithya, and ſhe by Pentbefilea ;. and that Theſeus captivated and 


married Antiope, the Siſter of Orithya Hercules made War upon the Ama- 
Zons, and in the Reign of Orithya and Pentbefilea, they came to the Trojan 


War: Whence the firſt Wars of the Amazons in Europe and Aſia, and their | 
Settling at Thermodon, were but one Generation before thoſe Actions of Te- 
ſeus and Hercules, and but two before the Trojan War; and ſo fell in with 
the Expedition of Seſo Gris: And ſince they e in the Days of Jie and 


her Son Orus, and were in the Army of Bacchus, or Ofiris, the Huſband of 


Ths, we have a further Argument for making Ohris and Bacchus = = Sefo ris, 


and all three one and the ſame King with Seſac. 


Again ; as the Greeks reckon both Oris and Bacchus the Sons of Fupi ter, 


and as the Egyptian Name of Fupiter is Ammon, ſo Manetho, in his 11th and 
12th Dynaſties, as he is cited by Africanus and Euſebius, names theſe four 
Kings of Egypt, as reigning in Order one after another : 1. Ammenemes, and, 


2. Seſonchorts his Son; 3. Ammenemes, who was flain by his Eunuchs ; and, | 


4. Seſoſtris, who ſubdued. all Aa. Here Seſoncboris is corruptly written for 
Seſonchofis; and the two firſt of theſe four Kings, Ammenemes and Seſonc heſis, 


are the ſame with the two laſt Ammenemes and Seſe 1 that is, with Ammon 


and Seſac. * 


Again; there are other Proofs of. Ohris, who was Seſeſtris and Seſac, being 
concerned in theſe Inſtances of Deification; for Diodorus expreſly tells us, 
that Ofiris built in Thebes a magnificent T emple to his Parents Jupiter and 


Juno, and that he dedicated two Golden Altars or Tabernacles, the greater 


to Jupiter. Uranius, and the other to his Father Fupiter- Ammon, who reigned 
in that City; + which i intimates that he was among the firſt Authors of Hero 
Worſhip. And Thymetes, above-mentioned, wrote expreſly, that the Fa- 
ther of Bacchus was Ammon, a King reigning over Part of Lyb:a, that is, a 
; King of Egypt, who reigned. over that Part of Hbia, anciently called An- 


monia. . 
Seſoftris conquered much in this Father's Lifs-time ; and after he was dead, 


he built Temples 20 him in the conquered Provinces. Hence it came to paſs, 


that Jupiter-Ammon was worſhipped in Ammonia, Ethiopia and Arabia, 
where Seſoſtris carried on his firſt Conqueſts in his Father' s Life-time. For, 


I think, this Father of Seſo/tris or Seſac, was the firſt Mortal deified under 


the Name of Ammon, and not Ham the Son of Noah, whoſe Name and Hiſtory 


was blotted out in Egypr, long before this FRM of Deification, and Age of 


the Gods of Egypt. 
Again; the /aft of the Gods of E * was Orus the Son af Oþris, and his 


Mother 75 s and Siſter Bubaſte, and Secretary Thot h, and Uncle Typhon ; and 


G g tho' 
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tho' Ofiris was dead, yet theſe,” who were deified after him, were probably 
thus dignified according to his Nomination, and upon the Authority of his 
No, as the f of theſe Gods of Egypt was Fupiter- Ammon, the Father 
of Ofris or Seſac, and the laff of them was his Son Orus, and the other prin- 
cipal Branches of his Imperial Family, it cannot well be denied, but that this 
was the very Age of Deification, and this great Prince the Author of it. For 
 fince there were none before his Father, not after his Son, it is plain it muſt 
have been the wonderful Production of that one Age. 3 
ODiodorus allo ſays, that Dionyſius or Bacchus, the ſecond of that Name, 
was the Son of Jupiter and J, Daughter of Hacbus, that he reigned in 
Egypt, and there taught the Manner of Divine Worſhip and Sacrifices. Now | 
we cannot think that they believed, that this was the firſt Inſtance of their 
having any Religions Worſhip among them. But their particularly men- 
_ tioning this concerning Bacchus, ſeems to intimate that he made ſome me- 
morable Alteration in their Worſhip; and taught them many new Services of 
that Kind, which may imply his inftituting Hero Worſhip, which by other 
Writers, or on other Gerken, is aſcribed to Bacchus or * wh | 2 
And his dividing all Egypt into 36 Nomes, and in the Capital of each 
Neme, building a Temple, -and dedicating it to ſome new God, ſeems fur- 
ther to intimate, that theſe were not dedicated to any of their old Sydercal 
or Elementary Deities, but to his own Family, or his great Generals who 
had attended him in his victorious Expedition ; and that by making 36 
Temples, he fixed what the Number of the Egyptian Gods ſhould be, both 
their great Gods and Demi-gods 8 _— 
And I think, that this explains the Diſtinction betwixt their great Gods 
and Demi- gods. Their great Gods were their Kings themſelves, and the 
Demi-gods, were the Gods of the Nomes, - or the Generals, Counſellors, and 
Fellow- Soldiers of Sg Hris, to whom he dedicated the Temples of the Nomes. 


"SS ET. 


That the Original of this Fable of the Reigns of the Gods in the 
Primitive Ages of the Egyptian Monarchy, is to be carried 
no higher than the Reign of Shiſhac, 8 


HE abſurd Affectation of Antiquity, os the Egyptians, has gene- 
1 rally aſtoniſhed the inquiſitive World, tho' it hath not, in their own | 
Accounts of it, given them any competent Satisfaction; not even the Pagans 
themſelves, much leſs the Chriſtians or Fews. 1 PER 
* Dieder, Sic, Lib. III. cap. 4. p. 145. 


Original as the Reign of Sgſac, ot to be any thing near ſo /ow a Date, as that 
to which we are now attempting to —— it. All the Stories which the 
Prieſts related to Heredotus, or have been further repeated. by Manetho, as to 


the Number of Tears which were ſpent under the Reigns of their Gods, haye 


been, by all our Chronologers, rejected as Fable, which they indeed obviouſly 
were; but they have not attempted to give any Account af. their Riſe, or to 
give theſe Fables any hiſtorical Confutation, by explaining their Original ; 
or ſhewing when hey begun. And-many great Men have fo ſtrenuquſly 


eſpouſed the Opinion of the high Antiquity of Hero Worſhip, carrying it far 


back into the Autediluvian Ages, that it is not much Wonder that this Way 


of accounting for the Introduction of the ancient Reigns of their Gods did | 


not occur to them. 

I muſt therefore be content to Rand or fall alone in this new Attempt, to 
account for theſe amazing Peculiarities of the Egyptian Antiquaries. Impu- 
dently fabulous they indeed were, eſpecially in the enormous Length of their 


Computations, aſcribed to the Reigns of their Gods; yet, otherw: 65 they have 
not ſo great Amplification, as at firſt View, they ſeem to have. But I hum- 


bly conceive, if 1 Egyptian Antiquities had been leſs regarded, and depended 


on, and greater Deference had been paid to Moſes, not only as a Divine 
Lawgiver, .but an accurate Hiſtorian ; and if more Pains had been employed 
in conſidering this Divine Author, as an Hiſtorian of the moſt correct Claſs, 
who never omitted any Thing neceſſary to illuſtrate his Story; ſo many 
great Men, as have been engaged in this Enquiry, would not have plunged 
ſo long, with ſuch unſucceſsful Labour, in ſuch an Abyſs of Abſurdity, Su- 
perſtition and Fable, the very Chaos of Hiſtory, withont being able to com- 


poſe out of all, a regular Body of Records. If inſtead of labouring to make : 


Truth-and Senſe out of the Pagan Fables of Heradotus or Diodorus's Prieſts, 
and the Dynaſties of Manetho, or even the Liſts of Eratoſthenes, which are 
each Took as. much void of the one as the other : If Men had been con- 
tent to believe them Fables, as much deſtitute of Integrity in the Authors, 


as of Truth in the Facts reported, they would not with ſuch injudicious, and 
even culpable Credulity, have ſet about ſupporting and clearing Fables; they 
would have confuted them as fictitious; and been content with being igno- 


rant of thoſe Periods, in which they have no Hiſtory to give them any In- 
formations. 


But in this our Attempt for clearing and explaining the Riſe of the boldeſt 


Fictions in all the Hiſtory of Egypt, we have again genuine Hiſtory with 


which to ſet out, tho we muſt be conſtrained to acquieſce in ſome Con- 


jectures, in our arguing from theſe Hiſtorical Premiſes, by which we endea- 
vour to come at our Concluſions. 


The Hiſtorical Paſſages are ſuch as theſe which follow ; namely, 


1. Egypt was once a Country famous for Learning; even for that Learning 
G g2 | in 
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But it hath not, that I know of, been ever ſuſpected to have ſo recent an 
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in Which Moſes was educated. And yet 1 
probable, that Moſes bad not any Knowledge of Letters; for he ſtood in 
Need of an extraordinary and miraculous Inſtructor in that ſimple Art, 
2. Another clear Fact was, that mr of the Principal n periſhed 
in the Red Sea. | 
Now, (1.) If from theſe Fats we may Aber chat the Learning of Egypt, 
at that Time, conſiſted only in the Knowledge of Traditions 2 verbal 
Teaching either of Hiſtory ot the Sciences, which was all that Moſes knew. 
Then, (2.) We may infer further, that their chief Learning, that is, the | 
Hiſtory or Traditions of their Aﬀairs, muſt have periſhed in the Overthrow 
of their King and the great Men at the Red Sea; and if it did, it was irre- 
coverable among themſelves. = 
3.) Another clear Fact in Hiſtory i Is, that the Egpptias n mi iht have bad | 
a good Opportunity of becoming acquainted with the Hebrew 1 Learning and 
Antiquities, at the Time of Solomon's Marriage with Pharaoh's Daughter. 
That they did before, or had an Opportunity before, is not evident ; but 
that they "bad an Opportunity ben, is evident, from this Hiſtorical Teſti- 
mony. And from this Fact we may fairly infer, that my ee in 
Egypt muſt probably greatly revive at that Time. 
(4.) From the Egyptian Hiſtory it is plain, that the- s of oon 
could write; and it is expreſly ſaid that he was the firft Writer among them. 
From which we may infer, that they did obtain the Knowledge of Letters 
only in Solomon's Reign, the next Reign before Shifbac's or Ofirrs's. L 
(s.) From the Egyptian Hiſtory, it is at leaft highly probable, that Shiſhac 
Or Sf Nris, or Ofiris or Bacchus, which are but different Names for the ſame 
Prince, was the firſt who inſtituted Hero N. orfoip there. For his Father 
was the firft deified King of Egypt, and his Son was the loft ſo that their 
Hero Gods were all the ProduQtion of that Age. 
Nov, conſidering this State of Things in Egypt, which appears chiefly from 
the Hiſtory of Moſes, it muſt be — natural to think, that th 
have no Accounts of their eld Traditions remaining among them, after that 
fatal Diſaſter at the Red Sea, It muſt therefore imply a great Credulity to ex- 
pect to find the Egyptian Menes, who reigned next after the Gods, contem- 
porary with the Miſraim of Moſes, (or Ham, according to Sir abn. Marſham) 
and the other Kings his Lineal Sueceſſors in the Dynaſties of Manetho, ſo as 
regularly to fill up hiſtorical Time, from the ſettling Egypt, to its Fall in the 
Perfian Times. There is far more Credulity in believing that fach exact Ac- 
counts of thoſe ancient Ages ſhould be preſerved by any Traditions, when it 
is at leaſt dubious whether there was Mriting or not; than there is in believing 


that all the Memory of Miſraim's planting Egypt might be loſt in the Red 
Sea, or before that Event. 


Again ; there is much more Credulity in believing that there ould be ſuch 
perfect Hiſtory ritten from the Days of Menes or Miſraim, to the Days of 
Eratoſtbenes, in the Reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, the third King of Egypt 

8 | | 1 


hope we have proved it greatly 2 


could 


bers of Years in the ſeveral 


and been purſued by them; thoſe great and learned 
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afiet i afletander, than there is in believing that Erutaſibenes might, out of the 
Old Teſtament Numbers, compute the Time from Miſaim, and then fill 
up his Lift of Theban Kings out of Manetto, with Names of Kings and Num- 
Reigns, ſo as to anſwer nearly to the Computa- 
tion of Time from Miſcaim's Age, which he had made out of the Septua- 


gint Verſion, then in his keeping, to = Period where he ended his cele- | 
brated Eiſt or Catalogue. | 


in; there is more Credulity in x that Letters were e known in 

Egyßt before the Exodus, than there is in that they were firſt diſ- 
covered at Mount Sinai; for there is no 2 — that aſſerts the former; and 
I think Moſes relates the latter in Terms equivalent to an cxpreſs Affrtion 
unleſs it be a ſufficient Proof of to believe Moſes... 

acknowledge that my Notions of the Original of Letters, and the Seaſon 
of their P to the Heathen World, have (by what appeared to me 
their obvious Conſequences) led me on to theſe more contracted Apprehen- | 
ſions of Pagan Hiſtory ;- and ly,. to this Way of accounting for the 
Fables ef Egyptian Antiquity. From this View of their Riſe, the Occaſion 
of their being invented will be more difcernible. They ſeem to have been 
put upon theſe Fables by theſe two joint Cauſes ; namely, the Poverty of 
Materials for Hiſtory, in their own National Affairs, and their extreme Va- 
nity in aſpiring after P in Antiquity for which they had not any 
Pretenſion. And I queſtion not, but if this Thought about the Original of 
Letters, and the Time of their Propagation, had happened to occur to them, 


who have gone 


before me in theſe Studies, ſuch as Euſebius, Scaliger, Uber, Jameſon, Porte: . 


⁊onius, or Cumberland, could ſcarce have left ſo many Things in the Dark on 
this Subject, as ſem yet to require further clearing. 

But now, if they had no Letters in Egypt before the Exodus, then their 
Learning muſt have conſiſted in verbal Teaching, and fo might have periſhed 
with their Teachers in the Red Sea; and if they did not obtain the Know- 
| ledge of Letters before Solomon's Reign, then their Hiſtory could not begin 

till Seſac's Reign: And, if he was the Author of Hero Worſhip, and the fitſt 
who deified their Kings, then their Hiſtory muſt begin either with the Reigns 

of the Gods, or thoſe 2 Kings 5 next after the Gods, which 
is very near the Model of the Hiſtory of Herodotus. 

Now, if there be a competent Foundation for this Opinion, that Sefac. was 
the firſt Inſtitutor of Hero Worſhip, then we may conclude that thoſe Kings, 
who were deified, would ſoon be eſteemed their t Kings on their Re- 
_ cords, and there would be no preſuming to ſeek. for any 4 Kings before 
| the Gods. To make this divine Catalogue of their deified Kings the more 

venerable, they might ſuperadd to them the Names of their ancient Gods ; 
thus his Father Ammon might be called Jupiter- Ammon ; Tfis be called by the 
Name of. ſome other old Sydercal Deity, and fo of the reſt. But from what 


we. 
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(131 T ey diese that the Time or * of the- World when the 
Egyptians begun to write Records, could not be till aſter they had 

learned the Art of Mriting. And, if they did not attain the Knowledge of 
Letters, till the Reign of ; Phony their Records conld not begin before that 
Reign, But it is not neceſſary to ſappoſe that they muſt begin to draw up 
Records immediately after they had attained the Art of Writing. It was fo 
Hate in the World ith they came acquainted with Letters, and they found 
that their own Nation was ſo much more ancient, according to the Hebrew 
Monuments, than they themſelves had any domeſtic, national Evidence of, 
that they w would be apt to pauſe and conſider how or where they ſhould ſet 
out, moſt advantageouſly for their own Glory, in their own Records. 
They might be reaſonably ſuppoſed to employ their firſt Skill in exerciſing 
themſelves in the Art of Writing and Compoſition, in ſome Speculations and 
Cariofities, that might be introductory to the grand Work of gg, up 
their Hiſtory. 
e.) There would be inſuperable Difficulties i in their Writing on on ſuch re- 
cent Affairs, as the Time of ſetting up or inſtituting Hero Gods juſt in that 
Age when Men could remember it. But as they had a great Affectation of 
much recondite Learning and Myſtery in Religion, ſo they incorporated thole 
Myſteries about the Nature and Origin of their Gods, into their Hiſtory ; 
by which Scheme it muſt be neceſſary for them not to write their National 
Hiſtory ſoon after they could write; but they muſt war? till thoſe were dead, 
who could remember Seſoſtriss Wars, and his Deifications. Bat, when they 
had been accuſtomed for a few Generations, to worſhip thoſe Gods, they 
would familiarize to their Thoughts an exalted Veneration for them, and 
they would mellow with Time, fo that they would ſoon come to believe | 
them very ancient; and after they had a while worſhi them as Gods, 
they would readily believe them the firſt Beings among them, or that their 
Reigns were from the Beginning. 

(3.) Now this would clear them of all Difficulties in accounting for ancient 
Time; it was but perſuading themſelves, that their primitive Ages were 
ſpent during the Reigns of the Gods, and this reconciled all. It concealed : 


all their Ignorance of pon Times; ſo that tho they had but a few ym” 
0 


* 
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1 of Kings to enumerate, but a few great Actions to or recounts 
vet they would gradually accuftom themſelves to be — with this Solu- 
Te of all their Difficulnes. And tho it would give them but little Satiſ- 
faction at firſt, while the Deifications were recent, they would then be 
fatisfied with what they -knew' to be the real Truth, viz. that they had no 
Writing before ſuch an Age, about which Time the Deifications took Place; 
and this would give them a rational. Account, why the Egyptian Hiſtory was 
ſo late a Thing. And in this they muſt hure been entirely eaſy, Aince Wy 
knew! the Truth of it. 
4) But when ſeveral ain s h (which they had not perhaps taken- 
Cate to: ſet down in Years in their Records) Herodotus came to enquire after 
their Antiquinies, and inform himſelf of the Hiſtory and greateſt Curioſities 
| of that Country, they readily put him off with the Primitive Reigns of their 
Gods, during ſo many Thouſands of Years, as a Account of their 
higheft Antiquity ; when their happy Ages were ſpent under the gentle Do-- 
minion, and: ar Government of their Gods. 

(5.) It is farther clear by this Information, which they bad fo ready at Hand: 
to give this curious W Ou Stranger, that they had been gradually magni- 
fying their Antiquities, not only by the Computations of the Duration aſcri- 
Pe Ke ithe Gods 5: inet--ulfo by the t of the Time 
of the mortal Reigns. As Herodotus was told that from the firſt King, that 
is, of mortal Race, to Setbon, who fought againſt Sennacherib, there had been 
341 Generations of Men; that 300 Generations are Ten thouſand Years ;. 
for they compute three Generations-to 100 Years. And that it was ſo long 
a Space of Time fince any God had-appeared in buman Shape, or teigned in 
Egypt. 

38 Herodotus, therefore, received from the Prieſts an Account of a large 


Number of ſucceflive Kings, without ſpecifying their Actions, he did not 


name them in his Hiſtory, probably taking. them to- be fabulous Kings and 
Reigns. 
But as this Notion of deified Men was grown fo familiar to the Ears of a 
Greek, both from the Poems of Orpheus, Heſad and Homer, ſo this Account 
of their Antiquity paſſed well enough with him, as to that Part of it which. 
was ſpent under the Reigns of the Gods; tho what he muſt think about the 
Length of their Computations it is hard to ima 
— (6.) when their Ignorance of all paſt Times was by this Pre- | 
tence ſo ſmoothly covered; and when, by this Device of the Reigns of the 
Gods, they had expunged out of their Records, all thoſe Ages which were 
Blanks in their Hiſtory, and of which they had no Accounts to give, and of 
which they were no longer aſhamed to be ignorant, having accounted for ſo 
high an Antiquity, as that of 20,000 Years ſpent under the Government of 
their Gods. Havin 8 1 fay, hereby attained ti toa Duration of their Monarchy. 
above. 


ED * Herd. Euterp. cap. 142. 
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the very 
Menes.* And that he meant that this Reign was next after the Gods, ap- 
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of any other State or Nation, —— well 
in the Hiſtory of thoſe 


above che Competition 
begin with known Hiſtoric Time; and 


Princes which had Gus reigned, after the Time of the Arciml of Lener 
in Egypt.” 


And accordingly,: :: 
(7.) When Herodotus came among 
firſt King of mortal Race, who 


hat; kane ol by the Prieſts, that 
reigned next after the Gods, was 


pears from what he ſays in Cap. 144. that they carried him into a great Hall, 
and ſhewed him a great Number 2 Coloſſean Statues, which had correſpond- 


ing to them, each a P:rom:s, 1mmmediately. propagated by, and defending 


from another Piromis in Lineal Succeſſion, to the Number of 345; But 


that. they did not aſcribe this Name of Piromis to any of the Gods or Heroes. 
For that, prior to theſe Men, the Gods teigned in Egypt, and inhabited 
among Men, one of ibem being always, for a Time, the King or Chief Go- 
vernor. And that the 4 of theſe Gods, who held the Government, was 
Orus, the Son. of Ofiris, whom the Greeks call Apollo; who after he had 


killed Typhon, was the laſt who reigned in Egypt. = yrhom camel Mener, 
the fri King, i. e. the firſt mortal King. 11 


I have indeed been wont to think, that this Niue was the common 
Name for the Chief-Prieſt, but on a more careful Examination of the Words 
of Herodotus +, I now think that theſe Coloſſeah Statues repreſented. their 
Kings; and that the Chiet-Prieſts were repreſented by more minute Statues, 
nearly r ting their Figures when alive, but not in the Manner of Coloff,. 
And the Prieſts of Jupiter arguing againſt Hecatæus, is upon this Suppoſi- 
tion, that they were ſpeaking of their mortal Kings, not their Prieſts. And 


that the Colofi, each of them repreſen ted Piromis, or Kings, who ſucceeded 


each other in ordinary Generation, that is another Piromis. 
This Name P:rom:s being an Egyptian Word, ſeems to point to the Name 


| Pharaoh, given to their Kings. 1 It is explained by Herodotus, to ſignify 


Noble and Good ; which was, 1 think, a Name of Adulation and high Com- 
pliment appropriated to their Monarchs, but that this Name was only given 
to their Kings of mortal Race, as Herodotus ſays. So that I ſhould think 


dur Author underſtood his Prieſts as reporting that one Piromis, or one Pha- 


rach, had ſucceeded another in Hereditary Succeſſion, from Father to Son, for 
ſo many Generations, on the Throne of Egypt ; that this was the common 
Name for all their Kin gs of mortal Race in all this long Succeſſion. | 


* Herod. Euterp. c. 4, 99. and c. 1 Herod, Lib. II. e. 143, 144. f Perizen. 
Origin. Egypt. p. 394- Cap. 21. e r | 
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9 x RO DO TUS is the moſt ancient Ty on. EIN Affair of 
all the Pagans; and he ſeems to haye been a faithful Reporter of 


23 * 


ſoch a as Were de to him nnd their Prieſts. | He chiefly applied to 


ed Ayr tv + 


4. their Anti tiquities and facred Records, 
at in their 


Temple. © A; And whe it is 7 by the Hints which he 


interſperſeth, that they had not only greatly magnified their Antiquit by the 
enormous Sum of above 20,000 Years, which they reckoned to the Reigns of 


their Gods; but they had alſo aug mented them to an unreaſonable Length, 


even during the Reigns of their mortal Kings, who all 
Gods. For they counted from the firſt King Menes, to the Time e of Sethon, 
340 Generations of Monarchs in Lineal Deſcent, betwixt thoſe two Princes, 
which were about 11000 Years, according to their computing Generations. 

| (2:) It appears by their beſt Authors, that Orus, the Son of Oßris and Js 
was the Jaft of the Gods, and that the next aften him was Menes, as He 
calls him; and all che Writers of the Dynaſties of Egypt place Menes as the firſt 


in all their Lifts. Now Heradotus, by ſaying he was the firſt King, and Orus 
the laſt of the Gods, muſt mean, or the Prieſts who informed him muſt 


mean, that he was the firſt King whoſe Name was found on their Records, and 
from whom they calculated their Sycceflion of Princes in their Monarchy. 


3.) And it is very remarkable, That he beginneth from that Reign to relate 


the great Actions of their Monarchs. For this Menes is ſaid to have per- 
formed ſeveral great Works, and to have lived in an active Age. He built 
the City of Memphrs in a moſt convenient Situation, at the Head of the Delta, 
where the Nilk divides itſelf into ſeveral Branches, whereby Mempbis being 


at the Junction of theſe Branches, commands all the 1 that come up 


| Ai River.* He alſo turned the River into a new Channel, which had in 


a great Branch flowed along the Mountains towards Libya, before. He caſt 
up a mighty Rampart of Earth at the Turning of the River, and built a 


Bridge over it, by which he made a commodious Way to the City. He 


alſo built the magnificent Temple of Vulcan in Mp. All theſe Works 


of Menes are related + by Herodotus. 1 „ 
Vol. II. — 5 (4.) But 
Diadar. Lib. I. c. 4. 1 Herad, Euterp, c. 9% | 
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F Mboes et n: the Greene Perkotr 
_ the Hebrew 


Hiſtory: - According to the Egyption Writers, he reigned next 
. 15 after the Son of Sh:ſhac, and ane. be goaft be conteraporary with fe, 
A | the Grandſon of Reboboam, in the Hebrew The only Prince of Egypr, 
. 9 in the about that Time, Time, was Zerab the Ethiopian. 
Sir Jaac Newton f * that that during the Reign of Shiſhac, Feroboam- 
* was in to Egypt, and therefore Er up the Gods of Egjit in Dor 
* and Rete: eee trac God, and without the Law; 
* and in thoſe Times there was no Peace to him that went out, nor to him. 
r that came in, but great Vexations were upon all the Inbabitants of the 
« Countries; and Nation was deſtroyed of Nation, and City of gere for 
4 God did vex them with all Adverfity,” 2 Aran. 2 6. 
Now in As Days the Land had Juiet ten Years, 
yet he had War with Zerabthe Ei 


. [ 
OS, So that the firſt five Years of his b 85 
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Een, — to Ah, it t ſhould 
great Power in This Event the Hebrew 
ee or in how it bappened ; þut they: 
W that zf was %. P 
ary The Way for the Lybians, if not the Erhio- 
from their own Country to the Place 
ore Zerab was then Maſter of Egyp 


t. The 
Action was near Gerar, i Egypt and Fudæa, therefore Zerah was an 
Invader, fince he was advanced out of Egypt, thro' which he muſt have 
marched, towards Judæa; whereas Aſa was only on his own Frontiers, when 
the Armies met. It was not a War . for he con- 
- fidered his own Army as too ſmall to here: nodertaken foch a War, 2 Chron. 
| iv. 11. This was, therefore, only a defenfive War on Aſas Part. 
In this great Difficulty, AAS ek by the Silence of Hiſtorians, to account 
for that ſtrange Event, that the Ethiopians ſhould be Maſters of Egypt; fo 
ſoon after Seſac; who had himſelf conquered them in his own Reign, and 
kd an Army compoſed of them and the Lybians, as well as his own native 
Egyptian, 2 Chron. xii. a, 3. from Egypt. I fay, in this Difficulty, our 
great Author, Sir Iſaac Newton, makes a Conjecture, that almoſt clears 
the whole Obſcurity. He K his Intelligence by comparing joint hy, 
Authors that one would ſcarce — to ſec united for —— ; — 


© News, Emir. Eeypt. p. 237. 2 Dublin. 
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the Hebrew Hiſtory y of A's Reigh,” and the old Fables of Paganiſm con- = 
cerning the Wars of the ancient Ga, and with amazing Penetration and a 
Sagacity ;peculiar to himſelf, he an Aceount, ble to the Tenor 
of the Hebrew Story, and even the Words of the Fable of the Wars of the 
Gods which is conſiſtent and intelligible, and accounts for the A ag | 
Power in Egypt, as it is related in 2 Chron, xiv. | 8 
I know not which mote to admire; the Sagacity with which he diſcuſſeth 
this Difficulty, or the Modefty with which he propoſes his Solution. © From 
all this I ſcem to gather, that Ofris was ſlain in the fifth Year of Aſa, and 
« thereupon Egypt fell into Civil Wars, being invaded by the Lyb:ians, and 
< defended by the Ethiqpiam for a Time: And after ten Years more, they 
0 — — by the Ethiefians, who flew. Orus, the Son a eee 

. of Ofris, and fozed his 1 > 
No we arc told by. + nee rs in | his Brother 

Typhon; but that his Queen Ihr and her Son Orus revenged his Death, on 
Typhon and his Accomplices. So that there muſt have been a Civil War in 
Egypt, de their on Accounts,” on ſo great and exaſperating an 
' Occaſion: as the Murder of the King, by his own Brother, One Party in 
this War was headed by Js the Queen: Niothee, and Orus the Prince-Royal, 
who was then come to the Crown; and the other by Types, himſelf one of * 


the Royal Family. 5 
ppoſe, that in theſe Civil Wars, they wok each of 


It is reaſonable to ſu 
them have their Confederates among their Neighbours, or call in ond con- 
quered Countries, that were neareft at Hand, to make uſe of. 
lf we now conſult the Poem of Solon, which Plato has pteſerved in his 
Timæus and Critias, which gives an Account of the ancient Wars of the Gods, 
as the Egyptians reported them to Solon, referred to by Sir Jaac, p. 231, 232. 
we ſhall find that Neptune and his Son Atlas warred a Tar the Gods, and 
Allas is always placed in Afric u ert This Part of Tory ine 
the Invaſion of the Lybiant. 
We are told by Diodorus Siculus, + that when Ofirit ſet out on his grand 
Expedition, he appointed his Queen I Regent of the Kingdom, Mercury 
her chief Counſellor, Hercules his near Kinſman, General of the Forces left 
in the Kingdom, and Antæus Governor of Lybia, a conquered Country. By 
this Hercules, Sir Tſaac Newton underſtands the General of Thebais, and 4 
might have Ethiopia onder him, as being a Province nearly adjacent, and 
| 3 this Ethiqua muſt lie to the South of Thebars : ©* Theſe, the Gods, 
r great Men of Egypt, who adhered to u, called in to their Aſſiſtance, 
1 the Giants or great Men of Lybia, who had flain Oris, or were 
9 — with Typhon in that execrable Parricide.” | 
In theſe Wars of the Gods, Hercules took the Lybran World from Anteus, 
or Atlas. He defeated him ſeveral Times, and every Time he grew "_ 
FR "WD 2. | * 
New. p. 238. Edit, Dublin. + Dieder, Sic, Lib. I. c. 2. t Diedbr, Lib. I. c. a. 
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92 "TY | Sire KnowLives, 
ten rom Lai, is Makes Fark, he 
_ cruits, and at laſt flew him. 
"$0 that by this War.of the Gods and Giants, pitta aha 
Wars in Exype, occafioned by the Mader of Ofris. Hercules, with his na- 
tire Ep of Thebars, taking to him the Forces of Country 
of Ethiopia, defended Egypt for fome Time,” which was invaded by che 
Lybians,' the Partizans of Typhon, under Ana. But after ten Years, he 
Ethiopians, with their own: King at their Head, from Oris, invaded 
ee unn te. and feized his Domi- 
Here the Hiſtery-of the Old Teflanient is explained, by the Eeypries Fa 
tin of the Wars of: the ancien Gods: This War, which muſt have been a 
Civil War in Egypt, diverted the annojang their 
For at this Time Juuab had Reſt ten Years, and Afe 
bimſelf, fortified his C , and raiſed a "Bot when Ze 
rab, with his Ethroprans, had defeated and — — 
of Egypt n to extend 


825 rr Af} 4 VE. 


as the Bible tells us, be fem to have formed a 
his Power over all the Tributary Provinces of the 
accordingly firſt ſet out, as Sefac had done before him, againſt the 
| Fugab, n ee eee e <1 ay 
quiet as a Tributary Nation. 

In this Attempt Zerab and his vaſt Ariny m 
that he could: not recover himſelf, for 


Aſa ; tho he was nom become Lord of E 
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Country, which had ſhook off the 
. e Reduction of Zerab's 
3 Nee of f, Pariy, in revolt From Zorab, and ther new Maſters the | 
| Ethiopians; and a great Force under one à Prieſt of 


Heliopolis, (whom Manerho calls alſo Hercules Egyptmas) ns ne 
> Aus invited to their Aſſiſtance 200,000 Jeu, which were Part 
Alas victorious Army, as Oferfiphuis was — — 
(for he is called by the fame. Name, by L) who might furvive the 
Overthrow of Orus. 5 
This Story \ Manetho relates, r 
their Fa Gy om polluted Body of People, who called in this Aid of the = 
Jour. And he ſeems to relate theſe Stories out of Hatred to the Feu. 


Again further, as it is very probable that the Party of Zerab did at laſt prevail, 
0 d Sac Family was Hiſtorians might 
eſpouſe theſe ignominious Fables he old X 


concerning 
which joined with the Jeus, and be treated as reproachfully 
were, becauſe of this Confederacy with them. [ 220 


Tub. cont. Ap. Lib. I. S.A. 26, 27, 28, 3. 


inſt the hae ke 
| Jews, all the Images of 
the Gods to be hid, perhaps leſt the Jews ſhould meet with them; or other- | 


thought Oferfpbus's Party werr the Remnant of the Egyptians 
e N eee 


613% . 35 Bf Sy | 3 


2 l 1 
2 with the e any other Nation, procedes thus to f 

rr 
E Tithonus, 2 beautiful Youth, the clder Brother of Priemus, went into 
| being carricd thither other Sefoftres ;- 
| = andthe; Greeks before the Dayzof Feted fripned that Memon vous bn Sow: 
Menn therefore, in the Opinion of thoſe ancient Greeks, was one Gene- 
younger than T:thonus, and born after Seſcfriss Return into Egypt; 
E ſuppoſe about 16 . —enor_— He is faid to 

Ive long, and ſo might die about . C 

lation, Memmon will be C 


7 either uin in 1535 
Revolt of Ofarfpbus was grown — —-— 200, 00/%ſ%% 
Feu to- them. It was ; who was King of Egypt, to Mane-- 
tbo, at the Retreat to s, and he might be the Son of Zerab, who in 
the Tumult of a Civil War, might obtain the ty of Egypt, but, 
being ſoon after defeated by Aſa, he never attained/ to the Name of King of 
Egypt; for Sir [aac Newton thinks, that A 


menepbis begun his Reign in Egypt, 
upon the Defeat of Zerab, about the 1 th Year of Ha. 

+ We may further gather, IEEE you HR: and probably: 
the Son of Zerab, becauſe upon his to fight the Confederates under 
Oſarſipb, he retired to Mempbis, and then into Ethiopia, where he ſtayed 13 
Years before his Return. But that when the fatal 13 Years were expired, he 
came at the Head of one Army, and his Son Rameſſes with another, and beat 
the Army of Ofarfiphus, and totally expelled the Jes, and thoſe polluted: 
Egyptian who had invited them into the Country. He with ſo great an 
N could ſcarce have been men ſo long 1 in Ea, without = 


Sir J. 3 243. Edit. Dublin + Maneth, apud Ja,. contr. Apion, Lib. LSA. 27. | 


Fo 
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Congueſt'; and have returned back to Aye wiith-ſach well | 
ing the Revolters and their Allies, if he 

h, d d by thux recruited dy 


hs ate Act Cf the Hh Seri oe concerni 


— 


y comparing 
dn the Bee — e rz 


ing 
by his Son pen. | 
m 2 and 
© Une this 


. conting to Manerbs, for they ofition in Egypt ; — 
King Amenephis be oyal Family of Egypt, and was 
ſacceedcd by his is Son Remeſes, 11 bis ® Poſterity m Lineal.Succeflion, for 19155 
"This in 25 Meaſure, accounts for ancther Fable, that Menes was de 
firſt mortal King, that is, in whoſe Line they counted. their Suc lion: For 
Sac own Line, or the: Family of their Gods; was 2 by the 
Death ef his Son Orur. And then again, we have here a ical Diffi- 
culty cleared by Manetbs, For he fays, that bes firſt retreated from 
the Lower Egypt towards bis, and then further into Erh:op 
ward the Thebois. theſe Cuſtites were not the Arabians 
who lived on the Eaſt of the Red Sea, and ſo ſtretching to the Northward 
towards the Borders of the Philflns; but they muſt have been thoſe Erbio- 
 _ ##ans' on the South of , as Manetho thought, whoſe Situation will only: be 
8 agree with the Courſe of this March. | | 
We may from all this conclade, with our great Author, that Meet or Aus- 
nopbis, or Memon was the King of Egypt in the Reign of Aſa; a native King 
of Ethiopia, and the Son of Zerab, who ſucceeded bis Father, ſoon after his 
memorahle Defeat near Gerar. it is that Zerab was not reckoned 
among their Kings in the Records of Egypt. Since neither Herodotus, nor 


Manetbo mention ſuch a Name. But Manes, A. is, and Memmnon are 
mentioned as Kings of Egypt, and their Time and Names are ſo near and : 
alike, that they muſt be the ſame Prince. 
At what Part of his Reign this Prince did his great Works, cannot be 

certainly determined. I ſhould think that he built Mempbis, and turned the 
River and fortified the Paſs, in his firſt Retreat, for had an Army of 
300,000 Men along with him. But he probably built the Temple of Vul- 
can, in the Time of f Peace, after he had — all S when 


he 


rbiopia, i e. Soutbß-. 


0 > L * 
( Fs 
* £ 6 X 


the Body of chat ma 
Ahcbis, and Pſameticbur built the Wellern, Northern, y 
Portico's of that TempllGee. | We I 


to Sir Haar Nemtmt Calculation, and it is not likely that any 
be above 300 Years in Building. 80 that from the fr/t King i he Rexcnds 


about 300 Vears. ee a | 
66.) Weduve bow proved that r was a «Revolt in Lower 


Nei ighbourhood of Heliopolis, under O 
ſoon after — — War unh . 6 


; inthe 


the Greeks undertook the Argorautic Expedition. The ions was large, after 
the Model of that in which Danaus fled to Greece a little before; and their 
| egos, tone e to Colchit, muſt have been on a nobler Deſign, 

than to fetch the fabled Fleece; thoſe Princes might go on an Bm- 
baſſy to the Maritime Srates, to notify theſe Diſtractions in , and the 
Invaſions by the Eh? 
and ſet up for their own Liberties, and join with the Greeks. And they only 
made the dep ws - the Golden Fleece, to conoeal the real Deſign of the Ex- 

N S.- 


peditio 
ſuppoſing fuch a Deſign will beſt juſtify an Expe dition, ee ſo roman 
tie, and otherwiſe ſo unworthy of ſuch diem FOR. -4 


— A further Synchroniſm of Actions to ſettle the Age of Menes, die ey 
Author takes Notice of. Diodorus ſays, that the Egyptian: otiginally ved 


on the Fruits of the Earth, and fared hardly, bat Menes introduced a ſump- 


tuous and voluptuous Way of Living; and about 100 Vears after his Death, 

Gnepbactus curſed him for it, and cauſed: the Curſe to be entered in Jupiters 
Temple at Thebes, Wheeeby the Honour of Menes was dim iniſhed among the 
E | 


tant. 


So that our Muſtrious Author had Garda theo =} Antiquity, and . 


lected every minute Hint which may clear any Point that I think is capable of 


being cleared, as to the Chronology of the Egyptian Story, to fettle what 


Synchroniſms can be made out with the Hebrew Tranſactions, to make out 


a Probability of the Synchroniſms with the great Actions pf the Greeks, and 


to adjuſt the Diſtances of Events among the Egyptians themſelves, from Teſti- 
monies of Authors, or reaſoning from the common Courſe of T hings. Thus 


Menes begun the Temple of Vulcan, and Pſametichus finiſhed it; thoſe Princes 


therefore muſt not have lived more diſtant in Time, than they. are _ ſince 


it 
42 3 p. 240. Edit. Dublin. + Bid. p. 242. f Hid. p. 243. 


— 4 ani] his cul Rem, Maris, 
* P/ametichus reigned 300 o Years after Ale $ Vidory over 2 aol, according : 


of '®gypt," to Pſanetichar ce Father e A en 1 8 was bot 


great Probabilny that ak Time, as our de Chronolop = +- 


and Maelites; and to perſuade them to revolt, . 


Argonautic Heroes viſited ſo many diſtant Countries, that 


Horne; i? RS Evb bed 


F a0 570 that iu Temple ſhould: be more " ng 
#-curſed: Menes for his: introducing (Linz e Tan 
Ks maps. have reigned-it the ſame City, and! ſo ee 6theran Time, 
that the Manners of the Soft 1 mk have YOU well: known in the Reign of 
r Ng 4300315 . f 1 T © 27 530 8 Sarnen 
But yet as the ancient A Priefts would nat ſafler/the-Twſite of 
"an great Actions of Sorin to be extinguiſhed, and yet had fixed Menes as 
the firſt King after the Gods; therefore tho Seſeofrrs;'or Offs was "himſelf 
not only one of the Gods, but the Father of all the Divine Race, the Author 
of Deification ; they ted bis glotĩous Victories under — Aer : 
by which Artifice they concealed the real Identity of Sejoftres | 11g, 
ſet down the Actions of Ofiris. and Sgſcſtris, as if they had many 
thouſand Neare diſtance from each other. By ſuch a wide Difference in the 
Ohronology of the Reigns of theſe two Heroes, they were preſerved from 
any Suſpicion of being je nuke the: fame Men; and it is owing to the prodi- 
gious 9 a Newton, if Men are, in theſe later Ages, brought to 
diſcern this great Truth in Egyprian Antiquities, viæ. that they were the ſame. 
e Ancients .* to have thought them Thoufands of Years diſtant from 
poraries. - For according to Herodotiis,*- the Prieſts of Egypt 
informed him: that Aer ax the jib King, and that the If of the Gods 
was Orus; not if it was ſo, then Menes muſt have immediately ſucceeded 
Orus; and yet they recited out of their Books 330 Kings by Name, who 
ſucceeded Menes, who reigned 330 Generations of Men, or the Space of 
about 10, oo0 Years from this Menes to Mæris, who was ſucceeded by Seſoftris. 
I But, as theſe Princes did nothing memorable except Nitoeres, and Maris 
the laſt of them, Herodotus paſſed them over, and proceedec th, Sefpfris 
"th reigned immediately after theſe inactive Princes. 

This being about 10,000 Years after Menes, muſt create nextricable Con- 
fukin in their: Chronology, in fixing the Times of Menes and Seſoftris, ſince 
their real Time was about two Generations diſtant, and yu wislo much 
before Menne. 

Herodotus was the firſt curious Die who des chen to get Totelli- 
gence of their Antiquities, who wrote down their Informations, and whoſe 
Hiſtory has reached our Age; fo that from him we find what Notions of their 
— they deſired to eg, Their Hiſtory ſhould have begun with 
Seſoftris, or Seſac's Reign, as their firſt remarkable Period; but, as their Va- 
nity would not allow this Truth to take Place, their Ignorance of paſt Times 
conſtrained them to do very near the ſame Thing; for they filled up ſo great 
a Space of their firſt Time with the Rei gns of their Gods, (for whoſe Con- 
duct in the Government they did not think themſelves hiſtorically account- 
able) that they begun their. Hiſtory with the Reign of Menes the Builder of 


Vulcan's Temple, and of the City of * But however, they were ſtill 
diſtreſſed 


* Ant Euterp. cap. 109. + Dia. cap. 102. 
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diſtreſſed with che Receney of their Affairs, and therefore fabulouſly inſerted = 


in their ſacred Books, 330 Names of Dan betwixt Menes and Sefo Nis 
wh reigned above Ten thouſand Years. 


But Fable and Falſchood created all this Confuſion : For conſidering the 
ſmall Space of Time betwixt Seſac and the Fall of the Monarchy, that is, 
betwixt | Reboboam and Camlyſes, who overturned the Kingdom of Egypt; 

and conſidering alſo, that there was, during all that Time, the Uſe of Writing 
among them, one may be induced to wonder that their Hiſtory from Seſac's 
Reign ſhould be either dubious, or obſcure, or even incorrect. Suppoſe they | 
had about 2 5 Succeſſions of Kings, it muſt have been eaſy to have ſet down, —_ 

got only their Names, but even the Number of Years of their ſeveral Reigns, _—_— 
* 4 eſac to Hophra or Amaſis. * 

ve had now 30 Kings of England intlaive, from the Norman Inva- 

a" 5 the preſent Reign; and yet the Number of Years of each Reign, as 
well as the Names of the Kings, are all diſtinctly preſerved in our Records: 
80 is a much longer Line of Princes, from x" Romans, thro the Saxon, 


Daniſh, Norman, and Scottiſh, to the German Race of Britz 


1/1 Monarchs. 
This Exactneſs, which has been ſo eaſy to preſerve in theſe latter Ages, could 
not have been difficult then, if they had began to ſet down the Years of 


every King's Reign. And one Ae: think this would have been the Practice 
of the ancient Egyptians, fince they had this Pattern ſet them in the Hebrew 
Hiſtory.* But the Fictionof Ten thouſand Years and Three hundred and thirty 
Reigns inſerted betwixt Menes and Seſoftres, threw all their Chronology into 

 inextricable Darkneſs and Perplexity, and made ſome Parts entirely incredi- 
ble, as particularly that Yulcan's Temple ſhould be above 11000 Years in 

5 finiſhing. Again, the Additions which have been made to their Catalogue 
of Monarchs, by Manetho and Diodorus, have made their Hiſtory both in- 

credible and unintelligible. | 


Burt as the oldeſt Piece of Egyprian Hiſtory is that about the Invaſion and 
Expulfion of the Paſtors, recorded by Manetho, and cited by. Foſephus f; and 

as Herodotus is the oldeſt Hiſtorian now extant upon Egyptian Antiquities : 
So if the Time of the Paſtors. Reign can be fixed by the Old Teſtament, and 
the Length of the Egyptian Monarchy can be computed by the Lift of active 
Kings who did ſomething memorable, as ſet down by 3 and this 
Liſt of their Kings be compared with the parallel Succeſſion of the Kings 
of Judah and Sparta, we may have a tolerably exact Account of the Riſe 
and Fall, the Duration and great Actions of the Egyptian Empire, the Capi- 

tal Seats of the Monarchy, and the Times about which the ancient Grandeur 
of thoſe Cities gradually roſe. 

I Sir ſſaac Newton gives this Account of them: The Kings of Egypt, 
« Who expelled the Shepherds, reigned firſt at Coptos, then at Thebes, and 


then at Memphis, * At Coptos I place Miſpbragmytbojis and Tethmofis, who 


Vor. II. 11 « expelled 
® Newton. p. 244. f Foſeph, contr, Ap. Lb. I. f Newton. p. 244. 


830 


had built 


HISTORY: ut Bab ütabüz 


and aboliſhed- their. Cuſtom of ſacrificing Men. 
City. of Amman, or Ammenemes, and from 


* expelled he 
Then Thebet became the Royal Cit 
* him was called No- Ammon, and bis on the Weſt of Egypt was 
© called Ammonia. Aſter him in the . e of Thebes reigned Oftris, 
*  Orus, Menes, or Amenophis, and But Memphis and her Mira- 
« cles were not yet celebrated in Greece, for Homes celebrates Thebes as in 
its Glory in his Days, and makes no Mention of Memphis. After Menes 
is, Merit the Succeſſor of Rameſſes adorned it, and made 
it the Seat of the Kingdom ; and this was almoſt two Generations after 
the Trojan War,” 
* The fame learned Author adds. this Rule for e chis Point: 
« If, with Herodotus, we omit the Names of thoſe Kings who did nothing 
. memorable, and: conſider only. thoſe whoſe Actions are recorded, and who 
« left ſplendid Monuments of their having reigned: in Egypt, ſuch as were 
© Temples, Statues, Pyramids, Obeliſks, and Palaces dedicated or aſcribed 
to them. Theſe Kings reduced into good Order, will give us all, or 
„ en all the Kings of Egypt from the Expulſion of the Paſtors, and 
4 Is. of the rue Sonar to the e of Egypt by 
Li, our great Author rectifies this) 0 Sefoftris reigned ; in 
t the Age of the Gods. of Egypt, being deified by the Names of Ofiris and 
* — as above ; ; therefore Menes, Nitocris and Mæris are to be placed 
« after him; t and his Son Rameſſes reigned next after the Gods, 
0 and therefore Nitocris and Mæris reigned after Rameſſes: Maris is ſet 
down immediately before Cheops, three Times in the Dyvaſties of the Kings 
of Egypt, ning by Eratoſthenes, and once in the Dynaſties of Manetho ; 
and in the fame Dynaſties Nitocris is ſet after the Builders of the three great 


Pyramids. 
at Thebes, are to be reckoned _ 


After theſe Princes who reigned. 
fires Mycerinus, Nitocris, Afychis, and others who reigned at Memphis, and 
ſpent their Time in adorning that City, till the Erbiopians, Aſyrians, and 

others revolted, and Egypt loſt all her Dominion abroad, and became divided 
in ſeveral ſmall Kingdoms, 


* Newton, p. 246. 


fenſeleſs 
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the EM ; its great Works, as Pyramids, Temples, Obeliſts, 
Fe alacet and e and rheir Other tho; me- 
rable Hain. N 


\HE Egyption Hiſtory, a8 wg in Patt intimated "before, may be 
diſtinguiſhed into four Periods, 
0; Its Period or Time of Knowledge, as far as Moſes wrote of its Affairs. 
2. The Time of theit Hiſtoric: Ignorance, - er Exodus and their Loſs 
at the Red Sea, to the Days of Solomon. 
3. The Period of Fable after: Sohn Days, 
the Vacuities of Hiſtory to fill up with Fiction, in the fabled Reigns of the 
Gods, and the fabled multiplied Ages of their mortal Kings. 


4. The Period of tolerable Hiſtory, towards the Decline of the Kingdom. 


* 143 


And we need not wonder at this greater Eerfection of Hiſtory among the 
Egyptians, ſince writing of Hiſtory muſt; about thoſe Times, have become 


more common among the neighbouring Nations, as well as themſelves. © 
I.) All Authors, who have related the Antiquities of Egypt, have pro- 


* feſled to have had their Informations from their Prieſts. And, tho Herodo- 


tus doth not pretend to any more authentic Intelligence, I have chiefly fol- 


lowed him, as he is the oldeſt Writer on the Subject, and wrote at a Time 


when their Aritiquities were the leaſt: corrupted. | 


There is, indeed; Abſurdity in the moſt ancient Aden of their 
Affairs, as that their firſt Kings were the Gods of Egypt; there is alſo an in- 
credible Augmentation of Years, asin the Reigns of the Gods, and the Addi- 
tion of 3 30 Rei igns of mortal Men, * which Fables muſt have ariſen from 

ecken for, and Oſtentation of Antiquity: Vet he doth not ſeem 
to have believed them himſelf: Nor has he ever diſturbed or perplexed the 
Courſe of his Work by this fabulous Chronology, if we take his Liſt of 
Kings, as it is rectified by Sir Jaac Newton. 

There are alſo ſeveral exprefs Synchroniſms with the Hebrew Hiſtory, a 
Seſac, Aja, So, Sennacherth, Neco, Hophra ; which tend to illuſtrate Le 
Hiſtory, and to determine what the real Condition of their Country, in the 
ſeveral Ages of thoſe Princes, was. There alſo is, in Herodotus, a Lift of 
Egyptian Kings, in parallel Succeſſions to the Kings of Judab and Sparta, 
and coinciding with the Babylonian, ſtretched forward into the Perfian Line 
of Sueceſſion. This demonſtrates that there could not be many more Kings 
of Egypt than Herodotus mentions, from Sęſaſtris, or Seſac, in the Courſe of 


the ſucceſſive Emperors, till the Fall of the * And 1 have endea- 


1 1 Wl. | Vvoured 
Hrad. Lib II. b. 100. 


in which Seaſon they had 
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262 HISTORY off KS WAs, 
voured to ſtate theſe Snccefſions pretty exactly out of the Sacred Hiſtory, 
and ſhewn that they will correſpond with the parallel Lift in Herodotus, as 
rectified by Sit Jaac Newton. 

(2.) We have in the laſt Section given ſome Account in Chronologicat 
Order, of the firſt Emperors, who reigned at Thebes. And we may fairly 
_ conclude that Thebes was at firſt the Capital of the Empire; fince-there are 
| ſuch magnificent Accounts of this great City among the Ancients. _ Hamer, 
in his ninth Thad,* ſpeaks of it as famous for its hundred Gates, and its nume- 
rous and warlike Citizens; tho he never mentions Memphis. It was alſo fa- 
mous according to Diodbrus, who ſays, that it was in Circuit 140 Furlongs, + 
adorned with ſtately, publick Buildings and magnificent. Temples, and = 
were in it 20,000 Chariots of War; for there were along the Nile 100 Stables, 
each of which would hold 200 Horſes. There was no City under the Sun 
ſo adorned with ſuch, and fo many ſtately Monuments of Gold, Silver, and 
Ivory; and ſuch Multitudes of Coloſſus's and 'Obeliſks, each cut out of one 
entire Stone, There were four Temples in that City, for Beauty and Gran- 
deur exceeding all Compariſon ; the moſt ancient of which was near two 
Ns in Cent Ft Hi no , in bon or boon. 59 nn! 
No as Herodotus mentions expreſly one King by Name, Maris, who 
made the famous Lake near Memphis; and as Piaben mentions one Ucho- 
reus, or Miris, who did the like Work, and that this gave Occaſion to moſt 
of the Kings after him, to remove their Court to Memphis from Thebes, we 
_ conclude that Thebes: had been the Imperial Seat before Memphis was 
„„ T To SONG NID off oor 6s ON ov; 

(3.) But when Menes, or Amenophis,. built Memphis, $ and ſo accommo- 
dated it with Bridges, that they maintained an eaſy Communication from the 
City, with all the great Branches of that noble River; and its Situation being 
the Head of the Deita, where the Nile divided itſelf into its principal Branches, 
whereby it commanded all the Navigation of the River; and being beſides a well 
fortified Paſs, and ſituated more centrally than Thebes to that vaſt Monarchy, 

which now extended fo far into Afia on the one Side, and Africa on the other. 

And, when Mzr:s afterwards had furniſhed it with ſo vaſt a Collection 
of Water, by the Lake of Mezris, which he at imnienſe Labour and Ex- 


* x + — * Y 


| pence provided both for the Conveniency and Magnificence, the Grandeur 


and: Pleaſure of the City; and, as the Improvements about Memphis roſe in 
Elegancy and Magnificence, this ſeems an Indication of its being made Capi- 
tal of the Empire later than the other. Accordingly, as the Succeſſion of 
| Kings is ſo admirably adjuſted by Sir aac Newton out of the Hiſtorical Lifts 
of Herodotus, we may well acquieſce in his Account, that, while the Empire 
continued great, the Seat of it was chiefly at Memphis, under theſe ſucceſſive 
| i A 1:27; e 
* Hem. iad. + Diodur. Lib. I. c. 4. f Sir Fobn Marſham thinks this too ſmall a Cal- 
culation of its Dimenſions, || Diodor. Sic. Ibid, & Herod, Lib. II. c. 99. | 


CHIEFLY RELIGIOUS. _ 
Princes Mæris, Cheops, „ u, Nitocris, Ahrbis, and their 
Succeſſors of the Mempbite « Kingdom : And, that theſe Monarchs employed 
their Time, Care and Wealth in enriching, embelliſhing and adorning that 
City ; till the Ethiopians and Afyrians, and others revolted or invaded them; 
and ſo Egypt loſt all in Dominion. Ur 1 anten 1 into 
wee ee eee, 9 1 


are to r by ; ata of thit Mt march, ſro their” 
- 0072 Ae. | 


HAT this Monarchy was once great, may be undoubtedly ga- 
theted from the Hiſtorical. Accounts, which are given by all their 
Writers; of the Foundations of its Power, and the Extent thereof, laid by 
the Vidories of their greateſt Hero, Seſoftris:;+ they were carried on with. 
an aſtoniſhing Rapidity and thro a vaſt Extent of Country; firſt 
thro' Lybia, and Ethiopia and Arabia, and then thro” all a; by his Fleet, 
which he fitted out in the Red Sea, he conquered all that Coalt towards 

India: Then marching with his Land Army, he ſubdued the greateſt Part 

of Ala; he paſſed the Ganges, ſays Diadurus, and pierced thro India to 
the main Ocean. Then he turned his victorious Arms Northward, and 
ſabdued the Scyrhians as far as the River Tanais; where, by leaving ſome of 
his Egyptians, he gave Original to the Nations of  Choleis. From He he 
paſſed into Europe, and was in of loſing his Army, by the Diffi- 
culty of the Pa and Want of Proviſions; and putting a Stop to his 

grand Undertakings in Thrace, he returned after nine Years Expedition, ] 1 
laden with and Glory. 

- || Ofris alſo made the like Expedition thro” Ethiopia and Arabia, then. 
paſſing thro' the reſt of Aſia, he tranſported his Army into Europe, and ſlew in 
Thrace, Lycurgus their King, which ſeems to be the ſame Hiſtory ; only out of 
Oſtentation of Antiquity, this was an Expedition in the Age of Gods, to con- 

_ ceal the Fruth, that they had but one ſuch Conqueror, and that their firſt 
Was but in ſech an Age. 
But ſeveral Particulars 8 to illuſtrate the general Truth. of this 
Hiſtory, tho' we may allow ſome Mixtures of Fable with the Trut n. 
(1 lt muſt have been a fingular Succeſs that could elate a Man of Senſe; bs 
to ſuch an Extravagance of impious Ambition, as to aſpire at, and aſſume to 
himſelf; a Deification, or to be ranked among the Gods. It ſeems to inti- 
mate that he had advanced to an higher Dominion than ever mortal o_ 


* Newt. p. 252. + Hered. Lib. II. c. 102, 103. I Diador, Sie. Lib, I. c. 4. Herd, . 
Eib. II. c. 103, 104. Diodor. Lib. I. c. I, 2. 
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had reached before, finoe be wvuld not be content auth Wer Sek ef Ric 5 
and Dignity, chat all ee e eh n n 
| theniſelves with. das . 
20 And there muſt have been an * watehdef es i 
his Actions, that could ſeduce even the moſt of Mankind, to come 


into that impious and profane Adulation, to give Him thoſe Titles ef Di- 
nity which he aſſumed. 


But when he had ſuperad 
Triumphs of Beneficence at H 


and Wealth in adorning and entiching his Country, and had made all Places 
thine with the Marks of his Munificence: He ſucceeded in the new thodel- 


ling their Religion, as well as their State, in ſettling Hero- gods, and an uni- 
| n Monarchy. 
There were, bat ſome Unbelievers in his new Deity, : who Bad a Indi- 
nation to have oppoſed his Pretenſions (if he had then begun them) is Da- 
naus his Brother; but that was an i t and he appeats not 
to have been a Genius for great Undertakings, but only fot lou, mean V il- 
lanies; the perfidious Plot, or private Stab, or cowardly, ſpititleſs Retreat. 
Tis true, all this Glory ended in a Civil War, among his own Imperial 
Family, which at laſt blotted: out this new Race of Immortals ; which were 
thoſe Wars of the Gods of Egypt, ſo famous in the ancient Fables of Pagan- 
if." And I am apt to think that no body ever read them, with any clear 
Senſe affixed to them, till our illuſtribus Critic, Sir Jac Newton (after they 
had paſt upon Ages for 'unintelligible FiQion) penetrated — Ann their 
concealed, Hiſtorical Truth, and Chronology. 
Nom theſe Wars againſt Shiſbac were doubtleſs the Occafion bf gricke Na- 

dn Diſtractions; but, as they at laſt terminated in the Fall of Typhon, by 

Orus or Apollo; and then the Fall of Orus himſelf, the /af? of the Gods; and 
laſtly, in the * 1 of Menes, or Amenopbis, to the 1 
Egypt, who was the firſt King after the Gods ;* and, as Drodoras ſays fur- 
ther, Menes taught the People the Adoration of the Gods, and the Manner 
of Divine Worſhip: But, as the Gods had reigned Twenty thouſand Years 
before Menes, this muſt explain our Author's Senſe, not that they were with- 
out ſome Sort of Religion to that Time, but that he taught them, or con- 
firmed them in the Idolatry of Hero-gods : He farther was the Introducer of 
Elegance and Luxury, and Grandeur of Living, as Diodorus further fays : | 
This implies his Power and Wealth. It muſt be therefore probable, that 
ſome Time after theſe Wars, all was quiet and compoſed in the Empire, 
not only in Egypt itſelf, but in the conquered Provinces. 
When this Civil War begun, the Ethiopians joined the Egyptians againſt 
the Lybians: And the Scripture-Hiſtory 3 us, that Zerab the Ethiopian, 

was the moſt * Perſon in Egypt about the 1 5 Year of Aſa's Reign at 


Tu; 


to all his Glorics Abroad. the farther altoring 


2 Dinker. Lib. I. cap. 4. + Di:der. Ibid. 


- and had uſed his almoſt boundleſs Power 


mperial Throne of 4 
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Feruſalm, 2:Chron. xiv. 9. and xv. 11. 1 Events might 
come about thus; Zerab, the King of Ethiopia, bad been a Com- 
panion to Seſac in all his Wars, and one of his Generals thro the whole 
grand Expedition: He might adhere to Shiſac's Party in the Civil Wats of 
Powe. till Sie himfelf — But at laſt, (as he was an old 
Commander, and the Emperor himſelf gone) Ambition ſtimulated him to 
aſpire to the Empire; as the ſame Principle did, afterwards, the Generals of 


Alexander, to divide his Empire among them. And, as Zerab had affiſted 
in ſubduing the ZLybians, and had his own 


mand, being many of them his own. Veteran Tre | 
Standards, in, Shiſac's glorious Expedition, 2 Chron. xii. 3. And, after he 
had defeated Orus, who was drowned in the Nile, he ſeems to have got 
the Imperial Crown of Egypt. And he aſſaults one of the firſt Provinces, 
with which his great Maſter Seſo Aris began, viz. that of Fudea. 
tho he here met with a great Repulle, -2 Chron. xiv: 13. and probably him- 
ſelf fell in this Action; for it is — ſaid the Etbiopians were broken, and 
cauld not recover rhemſelues, but Zerab is named no more: Tho it was fo 
yet however his Succeſſor, and probably les Son, ac laſk WED MpIGs 8 
"ky of Egypt, and reigned long in Peace. 
Theſe Eyidences we baye in cheir written Records, chat the 
once great; and, from the Scripture-Hiſtory,. that the had then 
great Power in Egypt. This Son * Zerah was Menes, or Amenophis, or 
Io, who built Memphis, and confirmed the Inſtitution of Hero-gods, 
which had been begun by Sgſac, or Ofirrs. And, by this, he might pro- 
bably endear himſelf to the Egyp/zans ; who no doubt had, in the main, 2 
great Vencatian for the Memory of their Hero. 


y 


re Was 


8 E CT. IV. 


| On the HP roofs of its ancient Greatneſs from antique Monuments 
| and Inſcriptions. 


E nee mentioned from Antiqui ity — ancient ions on 
Obeliſes, which ſet forth the vaſt Extent of the Fear, and the 
imme Wealth of the I N in the Ages near its firſt erecting by Se- 
Aris or Sbiſpat. 

Rameſtes, the Son and Succeſſor of Menes, or e erected an Obe- 
Iiſk in the City of Heliopolis, which he dedicated to the Sun. Upon this 
Obeliſe were ſeveral Hieroglyphic aids which were interpreted in Greek 
byH Sr ayer , an Egyptian Prieſt, 


Ammianus: 
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_ itſelf, to rear this enormous Monument of the ancient Egypti 


* 


the Ricbes of their Monarchs, and their reigning as far as Scythia, Badtria, 
; tion of Cu- 
riofity, which Cæſgar Germanicus || undertook to Egypt, to inform himſelf 
of their Antiquities, tells us, That when he came to the ancient Thebes, & 
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* Antmianus Marcellinus relates its being brought to None from Alexandria, 
by Order of Conflantius. He mentions the vaſt: Difficulty. there was at Rome- 
ian Greatneſs; 


fo that "Egypt muſt have been great and wealthy, when it was firſt raiſed : 
When, as he ſays, the Kings ordered the Veins of the Mountains and the 
remoteſt Coaſts: to be ſearched, to cut out from them theſe grand Monu- 
ments'of their Gratitude to the Gods, in Memorial of their great Victories, 


or other eminent Inſtances of Proſperity with which they were elated. Our 
Author further obſerves, that the Gbeliſks were inſeribed with various Figures 


of Birds and Beaſts, each Figure expreſſing a Word, and ſometimes a whole 
Sentence or Sentiment. The Inſcriptions on this Obeliſk expreſſed the Fa- 
vour that Rameſtes enjoyed from the Gods, that he reigned over a great Part 
of the Earth, and lived a very long Life, by the Favour of Apolh, that be 
was beloved by Ammon, Mars, &c. T | 
N. B. It is plain that they uſed the Names of the Celeſtial and Hero Gods 
promiſcuoufly, according to theſe Inſcriptions.” 

I Strabo, an Eye-Witneſs, tells us that, in the Monuments of the Kings 
of Egypt, above the Menmonium, were Inſcriptions upon Obeliſks, 


India, and Ionia: And Tacitus, giving an Account of an Expedi 


Veterum Thebarum magna Veftigia Vifit (which ſhews it was then chiefly i in 


Ruins) there then remained Inſcriptions in Egyptian Letters, inſcribed on 


ancient Fabrics, not at that Time demoliſhed or defaced, which Germanicus 
ſaw, and which the Egyptian Prieſts interpreted to che noble Traveller; ; 
ſetting forth their former almoſt incredible Opulence ; and that this King, 
Rameſſes, had an Army of 700,000 Men, that he reigned over Lybra, Erbic- 
pra, Media, Perfia, Bafiria, Scythia, Armenia, Cappadocia, Bitbynia and Lycia, 
from Sea to Sea, i. e. from the Euxine to the Lycian, or Mediterranean Sea. 


This Deſcription of the Em pire will comprehend moſt of Africa, Ala, and 


a conſiderable Part of Europe. 
Theſe Obeliſks ſeem to have been chiefly erected and dedicated by Ro- 
meſtes, or Rameſſes, which is the more credible, as he was one of the wealthieſt f 
Emperors that ever ſet on the Throne. $ There were alſo inſcribed the Tri- 
butes of the ſeveral Nations, the Weight of the Gold and Silver, the Quantity 


_of Troops, Arms and Horſes, which each Tributary Province was to advance, 


ſcarce inferior to what the Parthian or Roman Powers now exact. x 
Rameſſes was Son of Amenophis, according to Manetho, and the Predecefior 


of Mæris who made the famous Lake, according to Sir Jaac Newtor's 
| rectified 


1 Edit. Paris. 475 Lib. XVII. p. 91, 92, 93. + Marſh. Can. Chron. p. 458, 461, 462. 
t Strab. Lib. XVII. p. 817. Newt. p. 249. Marſh. Can. Chron. p. 456. | Tacit. Annal. 
Lib. II. Edit. Plantin. p. 80, 81, § Vid. Mars. Can, Chron, p. 462, ** Tacit. — 
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rectiſied Liſt of Herodotus : The Empire muſt therefore have been of vaſt 
Extent in this Prince's Time. 


ments, for Germanicus, was too a Judge to be impoſed upon by any 
counterfeit Obeliſk or Inſcription : Further ſtill, they muſt, from their Alti- 
tude, he out of the Reach of any Eraſure or Alteration in the Hieroglyphic 
Inſcriptions. And, if this Record in the Inſcription on theſe Obeliſks be 
authentic, there could not be then any 4ſjrian Monarchy of great Extent ; 


or, as Sir Iſaac Newton fays, the Arie Aer e was not "then riſen ; 


a in U 8 e 


8 b C T. v. 


4 Kante Enquiry into the ** and Uk 75 the 
Eg pon Hieroglyphics. 


. 
* 


ſter a very Occaſion to ſubjoin ſome more Remarks on the 
Antiqui 


ity and | Vie of this Yay of Writing among the Egyptians. 
There is a 


think that theſe Inſcriptions of Rameſtes are almoſt as ancient as any Writing 


can be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been in Egypt; for they could not have 


any g 
ſhould " 
And when 


Extent and Riches of the Empire, the Magnificence and Power of their Mo- 
narchs, &c. they affected to inſcribe theſe Memoirs in Hieroghyphic Cha- 
racers, that Strangers might not be able to diſcern the Recency of their State, 

by finding out that this was among their firſt Inſcriptions. 

I apprehend that all this Affectation of Secrecy in their V. riting, and Fable 
and Fiction in their Hiſfory, was really owing to one Original, namely, their 
profound Ignorance of ancient Hiſtory, Joined to another, their great Pride, 

which would not ſuffer them .to own it. Their boaſt of a long Succeſſion 
of Ages under reigning Gods, was purely owing to their having no Know- 


Public or National Affairs to record on public Columns, which 
expoſed to the View of every SpeQtator, much before that Time. 


ledge of ancient Kings; and their writing in Hieroglyphics for Secrecy, was 


owing to the ſame Cauſe, namely, that they had no ancient Materias for 
| Hiſtory; or any ancient Speculations to write about. 

| They invented Myſtery in their Letters, to conceal and . not their 
3 Knowledge, but their groſs Ignorance : When the Nation was grown 
0 
hide it ſo effectual, as writing their Records in unintelligible Characters, 
which none could read but their Prieſts : "OE it would happen that no 
VoL, HI. 4 Stranger 
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And farther z, mes Obeliſks. molt ce cenainly e es i babe ones - 


3 H E Mention of theſe ancient, Hieroghphic Inſcriptions ſeems to mini- 


great Boaſt of the Antiquity of this Practiec; but I cannot but 


they had pompous Materials for public Inſcriptions, ſuch as the 


powerful, they would not confeſs their Recency; and there was no Way to 
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firſt invented: But F madden conceive ho they could, by any Com 


plain that there could be no Hiſtory 


* 


Bro R N ces 


# F -. 


r could 


| to read them, or detect them. "Abchedlighy/-hifer 


| Herodotus, and even Diodorus long after, gave the Greeks and Romans an 


Egyptian Hiftory, they did not | to | hives read their Records themſelves, 


| but the Priefls read-them ; ſo-that they might read what they pleaſed, and 


it was ancient Record! 12 120 
Tbe . of theſe Hie, 
dey! have been princip 


ue, or myſte 8 pot; or ſacred Leatt 
y for” and Codes when they were 


poſition - 


or Juxtapoſition, make out a diſtinct Diſcourſe, "aid a xn intelligible _ 
Account of what we can do by Words. But I doubs not, the Egyptians had 
attained the Knowledge of Letters or Alphabetical M. riting, long enough be- 


fore the Writing on the Obeliſks of Rameſſes. For they had it probably in 
Solomon's Days, and had made ufe of it in Shiſbac's Reign. And in that 
Reign, being ſwelled with the Pride of Imperial Power, they affected every 
Ar that wight conceal their Ignorance, or "perhaps. be ſubſervient to their 


new Superſtition of Hero-Worſhip, - 7 | f 

But then, if they ſet down in their facred Writing theſe Su rſtitions or 
Mixtures, to ſecrete their Senſe; yet it ſeems neceſſary to make 
uſe of Alphabetical I Letters to connect and complete Sentences, as Dr. Shuck- 
ford explains their Uſe in Writing. And Ammianus expreſly ſa ays, “ that 
« the ande had formerly uſed the plainer Way of Writing. * It ſeems 
carried on, in long- continued Narra- 
tion, or any Speculation, thro' a long- written Diſſertation, ſuffi intel- 
ligible, by theſe Figures or 3 without" _ _— of Connedtion by 


Words. 


But, if they had the Uſe of Symbols and Words too ; thin both the Ends 


4 Writing might be anſwered : By the Symbols the Writing would be ren- 


dered ſecret to all but the Prieſts; and by the hers they would be real Re- 
cords, as inſcribed on the Obeliſks, and capable of being en to a de- 


terminate Senſe and Meaning. 


Again; there is no Hint of any particular Inſcriptions either Hieroglyphi- | 


cal, or Alphabetical, or mixed (as I think they all were) more ancient than 


theſe in the Days of Rameſtes, and theſe being long after Sbiſpab and Solomon; 
we may account for their being intelligible, tho' ever fo Hieroglyphical, by 
this hidden Connection by the Uſe of an Alphabet. 


Again, further; I can — no Reaſon why the prieſts ſhould falfify, or 


miſinterpret this ancient Inſcription, as to the — of their ancient Ar- 


mies, or the Power and Extent of their Empire. It could not be done out 
of Flattery to the Romans; for the E gyptians boaſted not of any ſuch ancient 


Alliance with the Roman People. And it was the ſame Thing to the Egyp- 
 tians of Czjar's Age, whether Afyria or Perfia had then ruled from India to 
Ethiopia ; ſince all their ancient n Sloey had bern ſo long buried in Ruins, by 


their 
* Ammian. Lib. XVII. p. 91. Edit. Paris. 


CHIEFLY REUCIGIHTOUS. 
their ſacceflive ; and all the Nations, that about thoſe Ages con- 
tended for Dominion, were then equally 
ſecms therefore to be no ſufficient Reaſon to call in the Truth of 
the Inſcriptions on theſe antique Monuments; which had ſtood ſo ig, and 
were then formed with theſc * A u 


into ſuch a diſtinct Senſe. 
Why ſhould thoſe Monuments of the ancient Egyptian Greatneſs be called 
of Greece or OL IO 


in Queſtion, any more than we do the 
we now ig up out I r 


SECT. vi 


On 4 Pyramids of Egypt, their Antiquity and Uſe ; and that 
r the are e ferther Pre of in ancient Ce. WE 


e Gi 


Werks, namely, tbe . 
the moſt ancient Wonders of human Art, in the known World. 

The primitive Egyptian Monarchs firſt ſhewed themſelves great 
powerful, by many eminent Fabrics, in which other Princes had gone 
forc them as a Pattern ; as in the grand Cities of Thebes and Memphis, 
built in Imitation of former Examples, only only they exceeded the Original Pat- 
terns in Grandeur and Others of them embelliſhed their Ca- 
pitals with vaſt and id Temples, as with that of Jupiter at Thebes by Se- 
/oftris ;; that of Vulcan at Memphis, 


_ 2 0 ,, ꝙ.qꝰ , · A 
adorned and beautified their Country by ſtately Palaces; as Menes, or 

7777 — the Memmama. Then, to demonſtrate the 
Magmficence of their Tafte, as well as Power and Wealth, their Statues were 
moſt of them of the 
ſaid to be the greateſt 


and 


in all 


Egypt, the Meaſure of its Foot being above ſeven 


Cubits;- and then their dedicated, votive Columns were Obeliſts, wrought - 
out of the Marble Veins of Mountains, and fetched from the remoteſt 


Countries. 


4 As to the Time, about which theſe magnificent Temples and Palaces were 
built, and this 1 prevail, we have (I think) the Original 
of them in Salomor's Temple; and his other grand Works at Feru- 


ſalem. For, tho he had many of this Architedts from Tyre, yet their chief 
Skill was in Timber, as being — near Lebanon; and there is no Intima- 


tion of their having built any magnificent Temples or Palaces before that 
Time, either at Tyre, or any other Place. 


239 
loſt to Fame or Power. There 


menſe Wealth and Grandeur, is taken from their other magnificent = 
- Many of which at this Day remain, much 


* 


begun by Menes; that of the Sun at He- 


Kind, as the celebrated Statue of Memmam, 


K k 2 | But 


| Egypt, in thoſe Ages, appears 


; * 
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„ ie muſt have bad a full Account of them at the Time of their 
being finiſhed ; and pr ly f them fully in his grand Expedition, 
yhen he plundered Jeruſalm and the Temple. From this Period we may 
fix the Date of this Taſte A And 
he, accordingly, begun it in He ſeems to have added much to the 


Magnificence of Thebes after this Pattern, and ly to have adorned 


his Capital with a ſplendid Temple to his Father Ammon, in Imitation of this 
Original Pattern of Solomon's. 


He built alſo, after his Diviſion of Egypt into 
Nomes, a Temple in each Capital City , dedicated to the God of the Nome, or 


to his own Principal Officers, which Templer were their Seulcres, as Sr ua 


Newton ſays.* _ | 
Now, that this Taſte of -Mapnificence i in Architecture obtained much in 
from Herodotus. The next; that is mentioned 

as a Builder,' is Menes or Ar He baile or founded Memphis, joined 
all the Branches of the Nile to each other, and to the City, by magnificent 
| Bridges, for the eaſy marching of his Armies, and for — 
Paſs. He built Vulcan's Temple, and the celebrated Palaces 
the Memnonia. And if the Ofmanduas of Diodorus be 
Sir _ has proved, the Grandeur of his 


Bonn yours 1 7 Mare eee in — 
— — each 


of Memnon. ————— 

curious Carvings on the Walls. But, in the Middle of this Gallery or 
Aylion, which was open to the Air at Top, was erected an Altar of curious 
Marble, as admirable for its Size, as Workmanſhip or Materials : Adjacent 
to this grand Gallery, were ſeveral other A — in one of which the 
Body of the Emperor was faid to be ted. And then there was an 
Aſcent to the Top of the whole Monument, where was the famous Golden 
Circle, a Cubit thick, divided into 36 5 Cubits, on each Cubit was inſcribed 
the Days of the Year, and the natural or Heliacal Rifing and Setting of the 
Stars, which Golden Circle or Border continued there, till Combyſes took it 
away, when he conquered Egypt. 

This Spirit of Building and grand Faſte in their Architecture continued 
in the next Reign, that of Rameſſes; for he built the Weſtern Portico of Fut- 
can Temple, and raiſed and dedicated the magnificent n, mentioned 
on another Occafion. 

Then Maris, his Succeſſor, ſhewed the fame Tafte, as to the Grandeur of 


his Works; but he ſeems to have aimed not only at State, —— 


® Newt. p. 221, - + Diader, Lib. I. cap. 4. 


profane and. i 
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2 ehe grand Deligns. For, tho" he buk the Northern Po- | 
rico; of Vulcan's famous Temple at More than his 


wealthy Predeceſſor had done the Weſtern one; yet he Lid mach greater 
Schemes for the Improvement of the City. For he made that celebrated 
Reſervoir of Water, to receive the Waters of the Nik, at its 
fach immenſe Depth and 
ro e and Labour in 


Beſides, 2 ——— 99 — — 
a Sepulchre, and two Pyramids, which ſeem to me, wo have bern Patterns for 
all the reſt, and the firſt Pyramids in the Wald. 

But, with regard to thoſe ſtupendous Fabrics, the Pyramads, their Age when: 
they were begun to be undertaken, and the Do they wert mecnded for, feem 
each of them worthy of our ( to enquire 

2 that they could not have bern attempted cither before 
the Empire was become great and wealthy, or after it was weak and impo- 
veriſhed. The Age of the Pyramids muſt therefore be confined within that 
Period of its O and Power —The Beginning of the Power of this 
Empire ſeems to have been in the Days of Silat; and they were plainly, 
— Sn, at firſt in other Kinds of Works, 
ſuch as Temples dedicated to the Gods, and ſome Royal very much 
reſembling Temples. But in s Tunc, the Temples were chictly conſi- 
dered as the Royal Sepulchres ; and the great Mew, 25 the Generals and Coun- 
ſiellors of Sers, had their Sepulchres in the Tanpl of the Names, which 
were conſecrated to them. + _ 

But now, after that dei 


Herd Gods and the Demi Gods for their 
narchs, according to their prevailing — 
Temples; yet being of equal Eminence and Power, ther Ambition 1 | 
them to project and invent theſe grand. and ſaperb Edafices for their own 
ſepulchral Monuments. And, tho' they woot or Taps Bears 205: 62. 9s 
Form and Manner of Temples, which they might caſily be to think 
unpious : Yet they invented, tho in another Form, thele mag- 
nificent Monuments, which were the moſt grand I the World. 
The Reaſon © why they affected to raiſe fo P 
The peculiar Intention of thoſe Structures, that they 
u Rogsl Tombs : And each Monarch would have hrs own Sepulchre 
opriate to himſelf : And, as they were then unzverfal Monarchs, and the 
—S Perſons- of human Kind, it is no Wonder they ſhould affect this 
magnificent Singularity in their own Funcraks ; and to have this 
imperial Dormitory for ah cho. a gh Body, 3 reſt of 
bis Royal Family. 
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in Length, and 3600 Furlongs i it, and — 300 Foot deep. 


aſter And I thiok ts 


ifying Reign, al the Temps being cngpatied by the 
the facceeding AA.. 


were all of them de- 


The: 
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Lake of Mrs. Aud, tho Diodorus fays, 
mmids, one for himſelf,” another for 
the Fact, that he made a 
that the Truth was, he made for their 


Writer tells us, from Hecatæus, 
_ ofa Temple, in the Form of thoſe ſe 

think that the Imperial Tombs were afterwards all Pyramidical in their Form 

and Manner, as bell as Sepulebral in their Uſe. | 


th Romonil of thel 
the great Pyramids, according to Herodotus J rectifed Liſt, Cp ys ate] 


Time. 80 that it appeareth that the Em 
| vaſt Revenues, but vaſt Standing Armies of landed Soldiers in Pay. And the 


daries, which would be occaſioned by the” Inundation of the River. 


greateſt, 
had any Knowledge of the Chronology of theſe elder Ages in 
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eme Byrd ns thin of Aeris, ade of Brick, dug out in ihe 
he made a e 
is Queen; yet I think he miſtook 
Sepulchre beſides the Pyramids. I rather _ 
Sepulchres; theſe two Pyramids. + 
made ſuch a ſumptuous Sepulcbre, as the me 
this ſeems to have been much in the Manner 


And, whereas 


pulchral Monuments, which were erected 
ing Reigns ; for there was a magnificent Mar within it. But, I 


This Maris, who made that immenſe Lake near Memphis, and occabioted 


Seat thither, was ſucceeded by the Builders of 


Mycerimus, and Nitocris. 
And. this was in the Age when 4. Monarchy of Boyer was in its 


greateſt | 


Elevation, Grandeur and Power. For Maris himſelf wrote, or cauſed to 
be wrote, a Book of Surveying, 
of the Lands of 


for this End, to preſerve an equal Diviſion 
Egypt among the Soldiery, as it was divided and toned 
to them by Seſoſtrrs ; and which probably continued to them to that very 
perors had at that Time not only 


grand Lake would take up ſome of the Military Lands, which made it further 
neceſſary to provide for a new Diviſion, beſides the Deſtruction of the Boun- 


4 + Diodorus indeed owns that there was not an Agreement either the 


among 

Natives themſelves, or the Greek Writers, concerning the firf Builders of the 
Pyramids; tho he mentions Chemmis, Chephres and D as ſuccellively 

reigning at Memphis, and building the th. ee great Pyramids. == 


But Herodotus ſeems to be in no Doubt as to thoſe Princes who built the 
greateſt and moſt magnificent of them, tho' he names the Builder of the 
Cheops, whom Diodorus calls Chemmis.' None of theſe — 


about what Time theſe Princes lived. But, by the conſidering ther the laſt 


of the Gods was the Son of Seſac, and the firſt King after him, was Menes, ac- 
cording to the Liſts of Herodotus, rectified by Sir T/aac Newton ; ; we know 


that Cheops was the fifih in Succeſſion from 12 and therefore in che Ages 
of Egyptian Greatneſs. 


And yet, notwithſtanding the Emperors had, alien, ſuch vaſt Revenues 
and Armies at their Command ; yet both Herodotus and Diodorus repreſent 


9 or Chemmis, the Builder of the greateſt n, as a very unpopular 


Frince; 
Herodot. Lib. I. c. 101. 149. 4 Dioder. Lib, I. c. 4. + Bid. Lid.L.<. . Herodot. 


Lib. II. c. 124, 125. 


— 
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The Things, which chiefly diſguſted the People, were the oppreſſive Bur- 
dens which he laid upon — in theſe prodigious Works. There were 
100,000 Men as Herodotus,* 360;000 as Diodbrus, E and 366,000 f as 
* employed for twenty Vears together, in Building _— one:  Pyra- | 
mid, a Structure of almoſt no Profit, as Pliny obſerves. © 

But, if we confider the Wealth and Power of the Monarchy, one would i 
think it might be equal to the Undertaking. For, in the Reign but one, 
| before Cheops, the National, or Imperial Army conſiſted of 700,000 Men. 
And if half of them had been generally employed in that Service, it muſt 
have been eaſily executed as to the Numbers: But, as many of the fineſt: 
Architects moſt have been neceſſarily employed in it, we may conceive that 

it muſt be very burdenſome and expenſive, to collect ſach a Number of the 
moſt exquiſite and maſterly Hands; And accordingly, Herodotus relates a 
Story, which implied that the King's Treaſures were greatly exhauſted, when 
be proſtituted his own Daughter, in order to augment his Revenue. And, 
tho this Story ſeems to be a Calumny raiſed againſt him, out of the People's 8 
Reſentment and Indignation, on the Account of thoſe intolerable Labours 3 - 
yet it however intimates that both the Labour and Expence were immenſely. 
great, tho” the Army and Revenue were both ſo conſiderable. 
The greateſt Pyramid was upon a ſquare Baſe, each Side of the Baſe being - 
693 Foot, and conſequently it is in Circuit 2772 Feet, containing above eleven 

Enghſh Acres, in its Dimenſion, according to our Countryman Greave's 
Menſuration.¶ Its four Sides are triangular and equilateral, each Side being 
693 Feet, and its perpendicular Altitude 409 Feet. It was inſcribed with | 
various Figures of Animals, and the Expences alſo were recorded in an In- 
ſcription, which was interpreted to Herodotus, that were ſpent on the La- 
bourers for only Herbs and Onions, amounting to above 1600 Talents. Upon 
which Sir John Marſbam ſtarts a Doubt, whether the Uſe of Money was cer- 


'Prinetz and that his Succeſſor, who- built the next Pyramid, imitated him 
8 in ante Aczons, which hach made him ſo unacceptable to the FZgyprrans.. 


: peru known in thoſe early Ages of the World hut this Difficulty of 


our great Author ariſes from his Calculation of Suphis's Age being ſynchronal 
to that of Terab the Father of Abrabam, from Manetho's Dynaſties. But as 
I think the great Pyramid was built after the Reign of Jeboſophat, King of 
Judab, in which Age the Valuation of Money was become common, ſo 
is no Ground to except to the Interpretation from this Circumſtance. 


Cepbren, ſucceeding Cheops, built another Pyramid, and gave the like Diſ- 
guſt to the Egyptians, by the like Methods, in burdening them with the 


Fatigues of his Works, of which only a Pyramid is mentioned. Then 
Ann, his Succeſſor, begun the third Pyramid; which, who: greatly in- 
ferior 3 


* Herodt. Lib. II. c. 124, 127. +" Diebe, Lib. 1. u 
XXXVI. c. 12. | Greave e Anno 1646. 3 Mer . Can. Chronic. p. 49. 
Edit. Leipſic. | 
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f,erior to the other Two in its Dimenſions, being oo: 300 > Feet in ach Gd 
of the Square at the Baſe, yet it exceeded * in the Curioſity of the Work, 


Structure and Largeneſs of the Stones.“ This Prince took much more po- 
pular Ways in the Government, reſtoted the Worſhip of the Gods, and ex- 

pended vaſt Sums upon the Oracles and Sacrifices, and was greatly celebrated | 
for his Clemency and juſtice. There are three leſſer Pyramids near theſe 


large ones, which theſe Princes are ſaid to have built for their Wives. 


Mtocris, Siſter to Mycerinus, ſucceeded him, and finiſhed the Pyramid 
which he begun, but left incomplete; which ſhe perhaps deſigned for her- 
ſelf. © She reigned after the Builders of the three great Pyramids according to 


 Manetho ; Herodotus ſays her Brother reigned: before her, and was ſlain, and 


ſhe revenged his Death; + and ſhe built the third great Pyramid, according 
to Syncellus : And the Builders of the Nan n at Mempois, which 
was but built by Menes. T 

Aßcbis reigned next, who built the Eaſtern Portico of the Temple of 
Fs very ſplendidly. For this, like all the other Portico's, had curious 
Figures engraven upon it; and, beſides, had an infinite Number of other 
Embelliſhments of the Edifice, which ſhews their grand, Tis: for Archi- 


tecture was not yet gone. 


This Monarch alſo built a great Pyramid of tick which: was abide of 


the Mud brought up out of the Lake of Maris. 9 On which was engraved 


on a Marble fixed in the Pyramid, an Inſcription, I think, in Greek Letters, 


however, not in Hieroglyphics, fince Herodotus gives it at large, and doth 
not ſay that it was interpreted to him. It was to this Purpoſe; © Let no 
«© Man compare me. with the Marble Pyramids, which I excel as much as 
*, Fupiter doth the other Gods. For they diſturbing the Bottom of the Lake 
« with their Poles or Shovels, brought up whatever Mud adhered thereto, 
* and collecting all together, compoſed me into this Form and Size. 
«© Theſe, adds Sir Jaac Newton, are the Kings, who reigned at Memphis, 
* and ſpent their Time in adorning that City, till the Ethiopians, Afyrians, 
and others revolted, and Egypt loſt all her Dominion abroad, and was 
* again divided into ſeveral ſmall Kingdoms. 
Thus far we have attended Herudotus in his Account of the Builders of the 
Pyramids, and from this Account it appears that they were all built, during 


the Period of Egyptian Greatneſs, after Seſotris, and before Sabacon's Invaſion; 
Mæris being the firſt, and Aﬀychis the laſt, to whom a Pyramid is aſcribed 


by Herodotus, except that in which the twelve Kings joined. ++ 
The Grandeur and Stability of theſe ſtupendous Fabrics ſeems inimitable ; * 

however, they never have been equalled by any other State in the World. 
Every Thing in theſe magnific and ſuperb Edifices was matchleſs; the Mag- 
nitude and Dimenſion of the Structures, the unparallelled Elegancy and 
| Mathe- 


* Herodot. Lib. II. c. 134. + Bid. c. 100: + Newton. Herodot. Lib. Il. C. 136. 
9 Ibid. * * Newton, Chronol. p. 252, . Herodot. lo . ps 7 | 
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Mathemaical ExaQneſs of the Architecture, and their a „ 
have made them the Admiration of the World, ever . e fart 
erected, - Sir Joby Marſbam calls them Stupends illa Monumerita nice dyrant 
' adbuc, & cum Terrarum Orbe ſant duratura.* Says he, Theſe fuperidous 
Monuments, which; yet laſt, and ſcull laſt a long as tbe Werld, admittifter 
Matter of 7 — that the Ar of Architecture ſuould hive grown 
to ſuch a Magnifficence in thaſe early Ages, when itſelf and the World was 
then ſo recent. However, this laſt Remark is owing to the wrong Compu- 
tation of the Age of their Building, into which he was led by Mabrrbee 
They are certainly the oldeſt Structures in the World. The Materials 
were ſo durable, and they were ſo exactly wrought and . Wat 0 this 
Day. ſeyeral of them are not in any ſenſibſe Degree defaced; q. 
Time has ruined all the Wonders of Elegance or Grandeur of Rome itſelf 
tho'the ficſt Foundatitn Stone of that Empire was not laid, when the laſt Py- 
ramid | was finiſhed: The Roman; Walls acroſs this Illand appear, by their 
Ruins, to have been grand Works, carried over Mountains, or thro' Vallies 
and Rivers, as the — of the World directed their Courſe; yet how 
entirely are they deſtroyed ! Whereas the immortal Fabrics of Egypt have 
ſtood all — — Changes of Seaſons of near Three thouſand: Years, 
amidſt all the Cruſhes of different Empires, and the Waſtes of victorious 
Armies. 80 that, perhaps, no Mountain in their Neighbourhood: has ſtood 
ſo long, without greater Alterations. Thoſe Hills, which but rivalled them 
in Height at. firſt; are many of them mouldered away from about them; 
While they Rand; an Ornament of the Froſpect in the Plains n 
Wy — itſelf can ſcarce be found in its Ruins, as Dr. Pocoet tells us. 
What Boundaries of adjacent Kingdoms have ſtood ſo long. as theſe 4 
chres of the Mempbite King? 
The Alps indeed, the Work of Nature's Hand, which Haniibal Marius, 
and Ce/ar —— of them ſaw, which the great Eugene ſince ſurveyed, an 
are now ſeen; by the Sardinian Hero and aha rden Prince; — A 
all Ages ſtood as the Boundaries of Kingdoms, but which Ambition has 
ſtrove to remove from that Office, remain ſtil]. / But theſe are the only Works 
of Man, which can boaſt of ſuch Duration. And it is not, methinks, a 
deſpicable Curioſity to enquire when they aroſe, ſinte perhaps the Hifary of 
their Fall may not be wrote in as many thouſand Years to come. They have 
outlived the Egyptian, Afrian, Babylonian, Perfian, Macedonian, Roman and 
Saracen Empires, and may probably outlive the Tu, or any other Empire 
no {et up in the World. How: much longer do the Tombs of Princes ſtand, 
after their Thrones are tottered into Ruins ! But it may be an Empire of 
Reaſon may be at ut ſet up, "wan may outlive all We re which 
: Vox. A. | oaks $1 5: ir; Ambition 


* Marſham. Cann. Ct. p. 47: + He thought that the del Pyramid was butt by 


Sphi, « or Sa ops whom he BN to be to Terab the Father of Abrubam. + Dr. 8 
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this Difagr — — 8 ra 
fp — learned Writer, who has in general ebcdaved to den 
the Uncertainty of the atcient! Hiftaey: of Eye, urges many Thing! 
lidate the Accounts'of the mne 
1 as one dat they ans afceibed 20/fo many diffe- 
rent Kings, and to ſuch r there is „ on their 
Accounts of them. * LOAF: 5 . VIE 2:44 
But to this I think it muy be replied; heir ie ſo 
many diffetent Names, that tho diff ——— ted by fo 
dite Frans yet they may be really 1 with only a Dif- 
 ference' of Name. Thus the gieateſt Pyramid is by Herodote. aſcribed” to 
 Chaof ; by Diodore 10 Ge by Maneths 20 Syphis, und this King is called 
 Anoyfion ogra Ma ra yet this ma F 
| the kae Perſon, oo Het. at, e : 

Again; as to the different Ages in which the Kings 1 bed. towhiathey 
aſcribed the ſame Work; they were'wholly Strangers to Chronology. So, 
tho /Syphis, who built the preateſt E the ſecond King 
of the fourth Dynaſty, and the eleventh after Miſraim,”yet they were'Stran- 
gers to the Age of MH And, to the rectified Lift of Herods- 
tus, Gheops was the fifth incluſive from Mens. But all their C s 
Figion' 2 And no Wonder, that, im a Period of fabulous Years, they might 
err without know ing whether ee an hundred or a thouſand Years 


wide. 
The ſame kearted Author follows ofepbus, ee that the Ijuelites 
built che during their Bondage. But Foſephus was much more full 


of the Helrews, than CO ee for Ne l 
ſuggeſted before. F/ 
-Þ own- that this would ©.) Bee a oel Münden of the” vreat Numbers 
in raifing theſe enormous Structures. But then it muſt be (2.) ob- 
— — the Materials in which the Hebrews worked were Brick, made of 
Mortar and Straw, Now whether the Straw was for Fire, with which to 
burn the Brick, or it was for mixing with the Clay, either of theſe were 
much meaner Materials than thoſe of which the Pyramids were compoſed. 
That their Works and Materials were both mean, may be gathered from the 
_ Mcfaic Hiſtory. They worked in Brick, that is, in Brick with Straw, 
very unequal to the noble, curious and coſtly Materials of which the 'Pyra- 
mids were made; and therefore theſe were not the Builders of the great Py- 
ä ramids. 90 that the ACGUNER from the N pmbers of 9 is mcopclu- 


— tive. 


* Pain. Origin Eqpr. cap. 21. Pp. 02 t Vol. II. Cap. 17. Seck. Þ + 
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bee OAtid dart they ene hat ale by them? there muſt have been another 
Time, when the Empirt was ſo potent, that they had Hands enough, for 
compleating even the greateſt of thoſe prodigions. Structures; though, as 
| ——— there was great Oppreſſion in forcing them into the Service. 
68 )) The great Pyramids were very curious Ediſices, of the higheſt and 
moſt accurate-ArchiteQuie ;-but the Muelites were but Shepherds, Iike to be 
moe ſkilful in Tents than e ert been uſed to ſuch ele- 
gant Work, and therefore could not he Proſicients therein, - Whereas it was 
to the Cuſtoms and Manners of to have all their Trades 
— 2 and confined to x Family, whereby their Arts would be like to 
0 1 —— Rakim, vrhy in 
3 nn they had delle, af gen Pe 
fection. 0 b 9 29 TH xx; 111 TS {38D | 
. Again; another A n to ſupport the Alle- 
gation that — — Builders of the Pyramids, is that which 
Pliny * obſerves, that there were many Veſtiges of Pyramids, which were 
left incomplete; or juſt begun. But this may as well be accounted for, by 
1 42 That cheſe n Pyramids were undertaken towards 
— the when Kings, who them, died before their 
Succeffors either . or — Bot do i cage 
There is'a further Obſervation to be made on the Original of the Pyramids, 
Which is — Ange I Rat Profulon. of Wealth god vain Oltes- 
9 —— 199 s \ x1 $I * =P: Z | 
Foyt war th ft who taught that 
igrated thro every Syſtem 
at laſt it entered into a 
8 chat this of Tranſmigration thro 
the whole Courſe, was 3 within the Space of 3000 Vears.— This 
Sentiment may account for it, why the Egyptians took ſo much 
and their Bodies, and were at ſuch boundleſs 
Expenee in preparing their ſepulchral Monuments. For, as ¶ Diadorus ſays, 
that they are leſs ſollicitous about their Houfes, re ICE tempo= 
rary Habitation, but that in their they exceed all ir Mag- 
nificence, being eternal Dwellings. And, in this View, it will not be ſuch 
a Wonder: that all this p dus E was laid out on their l . 
which I think were Edifices which I have to have come into Uſe after 
the Sepulchres, that were in the Pom of Temples, with grund Nen 
Altars, in the Reigns immedi fore the firlt Builders'of the Pyr 
I would add but one Note more on this Subject, namely | the Original af 
the Name of Pyramids, where the learned Perizomius 9 8 fine critical 
ee Some take it to be derived from iy, , which 9 | 
e uſe 
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ſhort, whereas in Pyramid it is long. 
0 Etymology for the Word, and — — m_ triticum, underſtanding 
tmdem to have been Granat ies, founded by -Foſeph 
But there ſeems to be no Aptneſs im the Frame of the P 


Kings, . P 


Kings were called e Pirumis, which — 7s a Gand S0 theſe 


while they were potent a and wealthy endughj to be able tolerect them. 
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nit in'their F Point like a Flame. But this the 
rity. of the Syllable doth: net ewt furt! able in of Fire being 
Others have choſen another 


in the Years of Plenty. 
or any fuch 
Uſe; nor could there have been Hands or Wealth for ſüch Labouts then. 
The: common Apprchengon being therefore that they were the Toinbs of the 
erizontus obſerves, that as the Word is originally Egyptian, there 
for: the Derivation of it from the Greet Lan- 
And we have this Hint ini-Herodotus,{ who: intimates that their 


is a great e in ſeeking 
guage. 


Structures were called Piromids, or the et prepared for their Kings: 
And the ancient Name for their Kings in as Hype wn Phorach; vrhich ſeems 

to be of the ſame Derivation. S0 that, as the Temples were the Sepulchres of | 
their Kings that were deified, or their Gods z ſo the Pironiids were the Sepul- 


chres of their mortal Kings, or Pharadb's.of Egypt, and 3 
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(10 E Egyptian. Prieſt buds indleady extainly: been. very. ans en- 
I "(gaged in the Scheme of corrupting their Antiquity by Additions; 
n nearly wrought it up to a Plan, and ſettled wh: t Augmentations 
would be neceſſary, to give their own Antiquitics-an A of ſuffi- 
-cieht Grandeur. For 3 had, before Herodotus's Time, not only fabled 
the Reigns g/ the Gods, of ſuch a Duration, ro 330 Generations of Kings, 
Siven diftinE (Naw, tho 
-thty had aſſigned no Actions to any of Gene mes 2 1 
Hut it :ĩs obvious that ther beginning een in their atations, aroſe 
frm; this r — 2h made, that they had ns Number of 
Monarchs of theit own Kingdom, to ſet in any Competition or Compariſon 
with the Hebrews. Here therefore was a. Neceſſity. Which impelled Thee 
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they had. but one King to mentionz namely, this Menes, 
the Dominion of the Gods was 1 Here therefore, 
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plus —This — — a learned S noble wy Fe 5 985 Head. of their 
Sacra. And about the Tune that the Septuagrat Tafen of the Old Teſta- 
ment was made, and when the Ptolearys had erected their Kingdom in Egypt, 
Phu ordered Manetho. to Le Hiſtory * his own. 8 
Upon the general 


World had bern content with them to "ibar Tinte. But, when r rg 
and Ixarned Prince came to this Throne, and required a more diſtinct Diluci- 
dation of. thoſe boaſted Antiquitics, and when the Jewiſb Records were al:o> 

new publiſhed in Greek, the moſt univerſal Language, and fell under the: 
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IE eee Gn in -y6- of Fire, being 
ſhort; whereas in it is long. have choſen another 
| Etymology for the Word, and — from e triticum, * 1 
them to have been Gtanaties, founded by in dhe Tears of Plenty. 
But there ſeems to be no in the Frame of the P 2 
eee eee, e — nh 
common Apprehenſion beiug therefore that they were the Tomb 
Kings, + Perizonzus obſerves, that as the Word is originally Egyptian, there 
is a great Impropriety in ſceking ſor the Derivation of it from the Greet Lan- 
guage. And we have this Hint in Herudbtin, 1 who: intimates that their 
Kings were called aways Pirmis, which meant Noble n Gand 80 theſe 


Structures were called P:romids, or the a for their Kings. 
And the ancient Name for their Kings in By was Pharaoh, which fcems 
to be of the ſame Derivation. S0 that, as che were the S es of 


their Kings that were deified, or their Gods; ſo the Pironiids were the Schu- 
chres of . mortal or Pbarnab's of Egypt, and en 
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HE Expan Priel bad, indeed, 9 5 ene en- 
1 gaged in the Scheme of corrupting their Antiquity by Adduions; = 
. very nearly gpm. np up to a Plan, and ſettled what Augmentations 
Would be neceſſary, to give their own. Antiquities an Appearance of ſuffi- 
cent Grandeur. For — had, before Herodtuss Time, not only fabled 
the Reigns gf the Cod, of ſuch a Duration, but 330 Generations of Kings, 
betwixt 14 Mens and Seſaſtt is, to whom they en ditt Nee, tho 
they had afligned. no Actions to 8 any of wem. N ThE £52007 
Dat it s obvious that their —— Augmmentations, aroſe 
from this Diſcovery, which abey'Foon made, that they had ns Number of 
Monarchs of their own Kingdom, to ſet in any Competition or Compariſon 
with the Hebrews. | Here therefore was a Neceſſity. which impelled them 
49: ang Work ——— in 1 ee n, & Besz 4 . 1 — 
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ian Hiſtory „Was a new 
A — owing to, new Publication of the Hebrew Scrip 
Greek, e Manethss own Age, in. the Reign. of. Ptolemy Pb; 
—This Maoanetho. w a learned and noble Egyptian at, the Head. 2 theic 


ment was made, and * the Prolemys had erected their Kingdom in e. 
Philadelphus ordered Manetlo to compile an Hiſtory Lo by own. 

Upon the general. Notions of the Hehrem Antiquity, the trans ſet out in 
the Reign of 5: Seſac; and this was the Foundation. of thoſe Stories ' which- 


World had been content. with them to that Time. But, when an inquiſitive 
and learned Prince came to this Throne, and required a more diſtin Diluci- 
dation of thoſe boaſted Antiquities, and when the Fewiſb Records were al:o> 


new publiſhed in Greet, the moſt univerſal Language, and fell under the: 
Examination of ſo: Curious | Ang learned a Perſon as Manetho, this mult. needs: - 
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19% 0p OP Here. therefore, 


Augmentation of their Antiquities, into which Minetho Kern 


Sacra. And abdut the Time that the Sore Cern of the Old Teſta- 


Herodotus tranſcribed from the Reports. of the Egyptian Prieſts. And the 
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mtroduced his e ant br 8 
Hiſtorical Fable. r pods, 
Form of e which were nora col Nu 2 and e ee, 
rations. Fach of theſe Dy confiſted of fo many Reignt'of Kings, cach 
Reign comprehending ſui 7 Neale if Yee wpken” * His in this 
| Scheme ſeems to have been to repreſent theſe Reigns, as fi ; this 
would have the of a more methodical Angmenation of their 
Antiquitics, and make it look more plauſible: than H Fs 'Priefts throw 
ing in 330 Succefſions in a Lump. The ſucceffive Names of Kings, with 
the Years of their and” Lethe Adlon "i , give the whole a 
greater Air of genuine and authentic Now 1 doubt not but the Names 
and Numbers of Tears in Manet bo's Dynaſties were either abſolute 
 Fiftion, invented out of his on Head; or they were thoſe Names in the 
facred Books of their Temples, which were mentioned to Herudmm, 330 
in one Series, betwirt Menes and Sefoſtris. And if theſe were! the recorded 
Names, which the Prieſts before Herodotus had invented, Manerbo would 
have little to do, but to them in Order in Succeflion, and make them 
agree as to the Number of Years he affixed to each: and this Order of Suc- 
ceſſion muſt have been eaſy Work, whete all was Fable. But it ſeems not 
wholly i what 1 dlready hinted as Part of Dr. Twell's ; 
— that the Number of Years did agree, viz. as1 think, they were made 
by Mapetho to agree with the Numbers in the Greek Verſion, dy putting the : 
Years of his | into Lunar Years, to the Solar 
Years in the | Fewiſh Computations : He would have hereby 2 
x EO: Standard of Tims, and Pore ation roms aſh the Calculations of 
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Hebrews, was the Foundation of Porphyry's famous Objection againſt the Genuineneſs of the = 
— Antiquities, namely, that they. * therefore fabulous, W more ancient than the 
FAT p. 40. | 


of any other Nations. 
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CHIERLY: RELTGTOUS y 
Herodotus, which the. Greels hu-lon g acquieſced in, as the true Antiquity of 
Egypt. It is true, indeed, © firſt Dynaſties of Manetho ſeem to 
have been little regarded by later Writers. Africanus paſſes over whatever 
Manetho had faid prior to the Reigns of the mortal Kings; which may be 
ſappoſed to ariſe from this, that he esse all that he had Rid on the Gods, 
Dems-gods and Heroes, to be a Fable or falſe I , and therefore refers 
all that to the Times before the Flood, from which: Time be-bepirs lis Chro- 
nography.* . Euſcbius fixes the-Begioaing of his Caron at the Birth of Xbra- 
ham; and paſſes over the fifieen firſt Dynaſties, which extended even long 
beyond. che Creation, a8 — to do with Hiſtoric Time. . Theſe 
Peri affigns as Euſehius's Motives for doing it-}———So again, Syncellus,. 
in his Series of Kings, feems to hase deſpiſed the fixteen firſt Dynaſties, and. 
to have cuntracted them arbitrarily, according to his on Fancy, into twenty- 
five Kings, in all containing the Space of 700 Veats. 1 80 that, as Perizo- 
mir thinks, we ought to have and OO OT OP 3 


| ſervient to | -. 3-66 
$Sir Job Marſem, in hat earned Trad, Can -Chronicus, * us a. 
tl He conſidered. Beypt to have been 
— Thehes, This, Mempbis, and 


Tams. "And he formed. a Table that might. in one View. ſet forth the con- 
temporary Kings of each Kingdom, and when each Kingdom ceaſed; While 
the Line went on in another Place, and the Monarchy ſtill continued. 
But, as I am far from believing that they had any Memorialsof the Kings- 
in Egypt before the Exodus, ſo all this Confuſion is it, by Mane- 
the's ſome Order in bis Dynaſties, of which he could have no 
Knowledge, and af which there was none. And the Labours of ſo many cele- 
brated Chr:/t:am Chronologers, to make out theſe Dynaſties in Manetbo into a 
; with the Stories told to Herodotus, and — Scriptures, is, 
indeed. a wonderful Labour. Hence all that Pains and Profuſion of Learn- 
ing and Induſtry, to find ont the ſynchronal Perſons and Actions in the Old 
Tcftament, to the Perſons in the Dranbicrof — tho' there never were 
any ſuch Perſons in being: Hence all the Labour to prove that the Mznes - 
of the Dynaſties was the MAiſraim of Moſes ; and — the Lines of De- 
ſcent, ſo as to find the other Synchroniſms either in Sacred or Profane Hiſtory; 
x under what King in the Dynaies the Hraelites came into Egypt, or under 
— King they went out, who was the King an was drowned: in the. Red: 
Sea, or who reigned at the Trojan War. 
Manetho bad little Trouble to feign 3: but what endleſs Trouble liave they p 
had to in his Fictions; to ſhew where or when his Numbers and Cal. 
culations of Times can be made to agree with Nature and Fact. In truth, 
dhe whole firſt Period of Egyptian Affairs was buried under this thick Cover 
ing of their Ignorance, the Reign of the Gods... 


* Syncel. p. 54. + Perizon. Orig. Egypt. p. 396. 1 Syncel, p. 103. | Perizon. p. 397: 
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non ben Fader obſerves that it was pro- 
bably made to ſupply the Deſectt of Munerbs, whoſe Catalogue of the be- 
tan Kings in did begin only where this of Wucher 
endeavours'to P 

| Biſhop Cumberland, Sir Jar Newton and others, Tile et Jo bigh 75 
lae on this Fragment, it requires, on account of the Greatneſs of its Advo- 
cates and Encomiaſts, tlat ſomething ſhould be further offered to juſtify 
the Authority of this Catalogue. It muſt be allowed _ = 
was commanded by Ptolemy Euergetes'to'prepare' a Catalogue of Egyp 
in the next Reign after Manetho had wrote his Tomes of etz Hi. 
which implies that Manerbo had not given full Satisfaction. Eratoſ- 
bis Liſt of the Kings of Thebes, from Menes (vrhom the mo- 
dern Chronologers all take to be Miſraim)- to the Trojan War; in a Series of 
38 Princes reigning in a direct Line of Succeſſion from Mens. 5 

Now, if this Catalogue was really exact, from Miſruim to the 7 rojan 
War, and was the genuine Work of Eratoftbenes,” then we muſt endeavour 
to account for it, how he could draw it up: For, as the learned Dean Pri- 
deaux obſerves, there is nothing of aprons A reaches A and, as 


I think, nothing near ſo high. 
| Truth or Exactneſs 


1. This Exactneſs cannot be accounted for; Fav ly 
ian Records themſelves, which was (I think ) impoſſible. For, 

during the firſt Parts of theſe pretended Records, there was no Writrng in 
„for ſo many Yeats, in that 
State of the World's Longevity ; for the Age of Man mend r faſt, 
from and after the Exodus of the Hebreuvn. 
- And, if there could 'be no old Records, oller Acouripy in the 
Examination of what ancient Remains he met with, ay make in. Reſult 
of the Examination — exact ad Fe A 


dee 


2 If 


* Vi, de Hit Grec. Lib. L C. 5 Dr Sbuc l/ vol. UI. p. 199. + Syncell. 1 147. 
t Prid. Connell. vol. II. p. 87. Marſh. Can. Chr. p. 3. 14 » 14; 


Onz8 BLK 3 1 E100 8 
ie If the Catalogue led up to Menes, (which however did not mean Miſraim, 
in the Records of the Spar n Egyptians.) But, if it be to be taken for Mi 
raim; and the Lift will count n to his Age, it may be in ſome mea- 
ſure accounted for by this. He had the Greeł Verſion of Fs Hebrew Scrip- 
tures in his Cuſtody, and being Keeper: of the Alexangrian Library, he had 
conſtant Acceſs to it; and being a Perſon of eminent Parts and Learning, 
particularly a great Maſter of Numbers and Calculations, he could .cafily 
compute the whole Sum of the Times, ſet down in the ſacred Books of the 
Jews: From the Creation to the Flood; from the Flad to the Call of ra- 
kam; from the Call of Abraham to the Going out of Egypt; from the Exodus 
or going out, to the Building of Salamon's Temple. So that here was a 
good Foundation for Chronology, and a good Ground to conjecture the Time 
of beginning the Kingdom of By Epp. er the Flood; it being about the Age 
of Noah's Grandſon, according to Moſes. 
3. He had Manetho's s Dynaſties, which (beſides the Gacred Books of the 
Egypti ans) might furniſh him with Names enough for filling up his Catalogue, 
both with Numbers of Kings Reigns, and the Years of their Reigns : For 
they certainly had coined, Names enough, that might anſwer ſuch a Purpoſe, 
having before the Days of Herodotus invented 330 Succeſions, in the Space 
betwixt Menes and Sefoſtris.* k 
Now as Eratgſtbenes knew what Time had run out from the F lood, to 
the Building Solomon's Temple, according to the Septuagint Verſion of. the 
Fieuwiſd Records; and, as he had Manet bos Books, as well as thoſe ſacred 
Records in their Temples, to furniſh: him with Names of Kings enough ; ſo. 
he could divide the Sum of the Times from the founding of the Kingdom 
of Epypt to the Exit of Mrael out of it, and from that Exit to the Building 
of the Temple, or to the Time where he fixed the Tr gan War ;—he could, 
1 fay, divide that Space of. Time into ſuch a Number of Reigns, and affix 
to each Reign ſuch a Number of Years, as would make up that Time. 


= Hereby he would be able to draw up a Liſt, which would more plauſibly 


anſwer the King's Expectations, and come nearer. to Herodotus's Number of 

| Reigns. But then this was a made Liſt, as well as that of Manetho, ex- 
tracted from no genuine Records, tho it it might be compiled out of ſeveral 
pretended ones. 

4. It is, 1 acknowledge, difficult to account * how this REL Greek 
| ſhould be brought to have ſo high a Veneration 12 the Hebrew Scriptures, 
as to build upon them, as the beſt Standard and Meaſure of Time, from the 
Beginaing of the World : But it may be accounted for, thus. There was no 
other regular Computation of Time in all the World; and he would ſurely 
make 115 of the beſt he could have Acceſs to, whatever Prejudices he might 
have entertained againſt that People, in whoſe Cuſtody it was found. The 
Egyptian Computation of paſt Time was made by the competing the Reigns 
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1 dat it muſt be wiry obſcare and unintelligible to determine the 


Beginning of the Reign of a God, or to aſcertain the Succeffion of thoſe ſu- 
perior Beings to one another, 80 that this learned Antiquary would be like 
to accuieſce in an Account of Facts which were intelligible; and of which he 


could have a Notion, as of other common, human Hiſtory, rather than the 


unintelligible and inexplicable and anexaminable Succeſſions of Gods, or ſu- 


you Beings on this Earth.—-—-So that, if the Advocates for this celebrated 
could that it naturally fills up the Time from the Miſrain 
of e to he Thy an War; yer it may be accounted, for, by Eratofthenes's 
ng the Time out of the A ounts of the Greek Verſion of the Bible, 
and filling up that Space of Time with Egyprian Names of Kings, and a 
il Number of Years an{werable to this general Sum ; without . that 
= chere were any genuine Records of aa of EE 95 75 * 
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8 E have brought down the Hiſtory of chin Mounehy Sem 
_ thro' a Succeſſion of great Princes, who each of | 
ſee fplendid Work, which preſerved their Fame and — ong 
both themſelves, and the Empire itſelf, was fallen; many of which ſtand to 
this ** as a Defiance to che Attempts of all more modern Ambition, to 
7 cyan them. 
rn Marſhom Hereſts- the Oontinusees of the Greatneſs o the Eg 
i} | tian Empire, to what he reckons the 26th Century of the tran ra, 
from Menes to Thuoris, which however are but fabled Names. in the Dy- 
ts naſties, tho ending abott this Time. But Sir Tac Newton + more correctly 
gallculates the Time of the Fall or Declenfion of its Power, and aſcribes- it to 
« Concurrence of Circumſtances naturally tending to produce ſuch a Revolu- 
tion : For he calls this the Seaſon of weakening the Empire by its ſubdividing 
into ſmaller Kingdoms, and the Vruading, or the "Revolt of its powerful 
Neighbours, 'who bad perhaps been tributary before. I think therefore that, 
| when their 'Hiſtorian Herodotus mentions ſo many Emperors, famous for 
i i their magnificent Works; and cloſes the Account of them with Afjcbis, 
3 as his Succeſſor, who was expelled by an Invader, Sabacon the Æthiopian, 
in the Beginning of his Reign, this — the Period of their Decline of 
| Power, as it ſpecifics thoſe concurrent Events, which would naturally con- 
ppire and co-operate to the Eclipſe of the Egyptian — 5 
Here 


9 Marſh, Can, Chron, Pe 467. + Newton, p. 252. 
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3 | apa wag wa One of the Kenntoms was 11 Gn) ac 
_ < /unflerGnephattus, and his Son and Socceſſor Becchorss. 
Menues for his „ and cauſed Q eie 
< of Fapiter at Thebes, and therefore reigned over Thebais, and Boccheris 
** ſent an a wild Bull upan the God Ma at s. Another of theſe 
. was at for Aube was of the City of as Herodo- 
9 bn fe. A third was at Sait, under Stenbanathus, Necepfus, and Nechus. 
And a fourth was at Tanis or Zaan, under P Oforchon and Pſam- 
mit. Aud pt being weakened by this Divifion, was invaded and con- 
« quered by the Erhiopions under Sabachon, who ſlew Bocchorrs and Nechus, 
72 and made Any fly. The Oympiads begun in the Reign of Petubaſtes, 
= . of Bocchorzs, according to 
ricanms. | 
" LD Bolt of the I/ Builder of  ſaccecded, tho it 
nb ſeem ſoon after ; but as he was of de 27 , It is probable 
he was not-of the, Imperial Line, nor Emperor of Egypt ; but ſet up in his 
own City; which Sir Jaac thinks to be that Hanes mentioned, IIa. xxx. 4. 
And indeed the Prophet doth. there repreſent the Strength of Egypt as a Sha- 
dow; and that there was ſome Diviſion among them, to impair it further. 
Theſe Diviſions might encourage Sabacher to make this Inroad on the 
Country ;F and it muſt be ſoon after for Herodotus aſſigns 
a Reign of 50 Vears in Egypt to-Sabachon; and beſides he is ſaĩd to have {lain Zo 


* in the Generations younger than himſelf. Their Order will be thus: 
2 5? Dynaſt. Africanus. 0” Dynaſt. of Africanus. 1 2 


Athiopum. Saitarum. 
ITC; 88 
2. Sevechus, or Sethon, 2. Necepfus. n. 
3. Taracus. 3. Nethus. — Pſanmis. 
4. Pſammetichus. 


| M m 2 | And 
* Marſh. Can. Chron, p. 473. + Newt. p. 252, 253. f Marjb. Tbid. | Newton. p. 253- 
§ So that probably. Sabacons Invaſion was ſome Time aiter the Diviſion of the Kingdom, per- 


haps not in the Reign of Gnephaus, who ſeems to have been 2 = Prince, * in that of his 
Son Bocchoris, 
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e 'thar be firſt ſeized the old kin Cy, that of Theber, 
ne to his own! ; Ethiopia, and opened his Way to 


the eee Fae Au, immediately fled, and/fo ho left bis Kingdom 
and he muſt have ragned lov over the main Part of 8 
for he 1 = e and Neews, robably ſubdued che whole 


over the ſeveral Parts — Wie bad reip reigned, before theſe his 

| Vekoris over theſe Princes ſucceflively took place. #21 96 et Bo | 

_ ©. Now if we attend to the Scripture Hiſtory, it wAl abundantly clear this 

Particulars, which the Profane Hiſtorians have left either confuſed or ob- 
ſcure. The ſacred Volumes have eſpecially contributed to the illuſtrating 

Pagan Hiſtory, by mentioning ſo many of the Princes in dheir erde. Ibrono- 

byical Place, in the Courſe of Time. Ig) >; 

Ibe frf great Monarchy in the World was thar'of Ege, bet up by e. 

Heri or Seſac, who is named in Scripture as Contempotary to Rebobuant. 

This Empire muſt have been of great Wealth and Extent by all that their 
on Hifforians ſay of that Reign; and that it muſt have continued ſo a con- 
fiderable Time, will undeniably appear from the u tionable: ancient Ir. 
ſcriptions on their Obeliſks ; pu other vaſt Vor ks, which remain to this Day. 

For there can be no plauſible Reaſon: for denying: Inſcriptions of ſuch vaſt 

Antiquity ; or for ſo much as queſtioning their Grandeur and Power, who 
could execute ſuch enormous Works, as are to this Day Evidences of it. 

Theſe are all like the Productions of a great Empire: Succeeding Empires 

imitated them in the fame. Nineveh's Greatneſs ſprung out of the Grandeur 

of the Empire, and Babylon s from that of Chaldza: For this City 
was built. by Nebuchadnezzar, Dan: iv. 30. And Nineveh no. doubt wow: | 
confiderably, as that Empire grew. 

The Egyptian Hiſtorians name no Pyramids, being built FRY Ahchis- in 

. Herodotus, except one by the twelve Kings.“ But they mention Any, the 

Succeſſor, as expelled by Sabacoun the Ethiopian, and ſeveral other Kings in 

Egypt, as conquered: by that one Invader Sabacon; ſo that they muſt have 

been Contemporaries with Sabacon. Therefore the Kingdom of Egypt was 

then divided into ſeveral Kingdoms. The Scripture-Hiſtory names this Mo- 
narch by the Name of So, King of Egypt, to whom Hoſbea the laſt King of 
| Tf ael ſent Meſſengers, 2 Kings xvii. 4. And there ſeems to be ſome Pecu- 

_ - Harity in his Circumſtances, for he is not called Pharaoh, but by his Name 
So, and yet he was King of Egypt, to whom Hoſhea applied, as the moſt po- 
tent Ally he could find. 

Whatever Dcminion the * Empire had, it was "Yeakidned by 
their own Emulations and Diviſions at Home; it was ſtraitened on the 
Weft and South by the Ethiopian Revolt or Invaſion ; and on the Eaſt and 

| N erth by the 6 growing Tower of the Arian, who now begun to be 4 

. | tione 


Herad. 8 c. 148. Vet he doth not ſay that the cee King built that Pyramid, 
but only that there was one near the — of the Labyrinth 


oy 
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- tioned in almoſt ever Chapter of. the ered Roger s of, the Heb; _ 44 
therefore were n. W gtowing power! ful. PEE + 2705 0111s aac 1; 
: Theſe concurrent Circumſtances tended: 10 its Fall „ andi, as the "Aſprian | 


Monarchs were neyer:mentioned before the Days of Pul,or Belus, who 5 
the 


Kingdom of Nael in the Days of Menabem, who to reign over den 
in the 3th of Uægiabh King of Fudab, 2 Kings A 19. S0 Pulis Su 
ceſſots Trg/atbPileſary' Shalmonaſſer, Sennacberib, &c. made great | fin 
in Power, Weſtward; to that it is evident the Aſſyrian. Empire a at this Time 
nosR; and, when it 19%, there was no Empire to oantend with it, but that 
of Egypt; for there was no other great Empire to which the oppreſſed neigh- 
bouring- Kingdoms looked, 0 Alliances, againſt; the new Power of the 
Ahn, but only Egypt. And, as Egypt was daily becoming weaker, and 
Aria ſtronger, fo the Effect of theſe Egyptian Alliances. was this, that they 
* more failed thoſe that confided in inen An Inſtance, of this we haye 
in Seripture · Hiſtory; Sabacon, or So, was applied to by Hoſbea, the laſt King 
of {jrael, for an Alliance againſt the Aſhrian Poe ower, to which at that Time 
he was tributary, and the Aghrian put him in Priſon, and conquered his King- 
dom. This Meſſage, ſent by Hoſhea tod the King of Egypt, was in the fourth 
of Hege lia, Anno Nahm. 24. Now, If So, or. Sabacon reigned long, as 
Herodbtus ſays, then the ra of Nabongſſar might begin 1 in his Wee 
vet this propoſed Conſpiracy with, Hoſhea. might be in An. Nabon. 24. as. 
Sir Jſaac Neroton computes it. For we need 5 ſuppoſe that Sabacon: was 
exackiy = Nabonaſſar, but chat the fugitive Egyptians, who, as Sir Laae Neu- 
ron hints, fled from his Invaſion of Ene to Babylon, and: carried with them 

the Egyptian Year of 365 Days, and. the Study of Aſtronomy, might fly after 
Nabonaſſar was 3 in. 7 Throne of Baby Hg and, tho they: dated. the 
 Nabonaſſarean re from the firſt Year of — Kin 85 Reign, — 5 was the 
22d Vear of Boacboris, yet this. will. allow. that Sale bt conquer Boc- 
chorts,- or ſome. other Provinces before; and Vet be alive in the 2115 of 
Nabonaſſan. 
About the Bet hs bob 'of Sol Ti clath- Pileſar= Nabonaſſar, \ was King | 
of Aſſyria ; in Hoſhea's Time, Salmoneſer was King of Ahhria; but, when 
Sethon-was King of Egypt, Sennacleril was. come to the Throne of Ari ia. 
This Invaſion, of Sennacherib. was in. the 14th of Hezeliab, Nabon. 34. 
2 Kings-xviii; 13. when he ſpeaks. of 4ſjrian Conqueſts, it ſeems as if he 
himſelf thought them but recent Things, freſn in Memory, for he enume- 
rates Samaria among them, 2 Kings xviii. 34. And he ſpeaks of Egypt in 
Language that imports it was a falling Empire. He thought Hegekiab truſted 
in Egypt; therefore he thought them Confederates, and calls it a bruiſed. 
Reed that would fail thoſe that leaned to it; implying, that tho'-it had been. 
potent, it was now weak, 2 Kings xviii. 21. 
Herodotus's Story of Sethon's Deliverance from ES implies that 
the Egyptians thought there. was ſomething miraculous i in it, from the In- 
ſcription, 


| 


* * 1 


| 9 _ 1870 N FY Michel, 

{etiprion Un Balis Sie be M. Tepee: Wusbena skus ut Babe | 
© HIM, BE RELIGious. His Statue had u Ribe in im Hand, the $ymbel 
Ire ft artiohg the Bgyptiaks, und they told this Story theirown Way: 

the m Army was affeulted fr the d —_ by an infinite-Nomber of 
Md: Mice, Which gikwed their Bow«Rrings, he Straps of their Shields and 


1 {0 thar they were whol err and fled : That 


great Deſtruction, as a1. Bible e thn org | 
17 55 e © 11. 
tub vis 1 a Confederate ich Kerzen Hor at this 

Thins Sete de, dan Hr he was advancing with an Army againſt him, 

. 0 eee eee 

ne Ethiopia gs: that now here is a very natural Oo- 


* . 


ON OO 


_ ah, by 'them- 


the ra 
Roden their ir ee # ovinees. P by bh 
Bete e eee e wete relieved a Bae; for ber Tirbobsh erty ſuc- 
8 Serben, according to Afrrcanus; and cafricd his Arms Weſtward thro' 
pore Arie, as far as the 'S7reights. But this again is a natural Circuin- 
Rance, he had à Mind to make his Power in A/ric great, but meddled not 
with th 2s, Where the Aſrians were too potent to attack, or oppoſe. 
This Initiates hit che ' Power grew very KR; Gr they did not 
ly ' Eohijuer the leſſer States in Vieinity to them, "ich fad been Parts of 
d e Etapite, but at laſt invaded Egypt itſelf. = LY 
. Semacherib fi attempted it, but 'miſcarried, by a remarkable Defeat 6f + 
15 Atinyby a Blaft, or u fudden Viſitation of Ged. But bis Son and Suc- 
ceflor Afer-baddon,* actually invaded and conguered it. This indeed was in 
the latter Fart of His Reign, after he was confiderably increaſed in Power, by 
the Acceſſion of Babylon and ſeveral other Territories to his Empire. He con- 
Aueted Batyhn about the Year of Nabe 68, and tranſplanted many 
'Captives from Ba n, Guba, &c. into the Regions of Samatia and Syria, 
2 Kings xvii. 34. dis Captivity has not indeed a Date put to it, in the He- 
Brew Hiſtorians Account of it. And tho' it is telated in che fame Chapter 
with the taking of Samaria, ver. ö. yet it cannot be the ſame Captivity ; for 
In this, 2 Kings xvii. 24. it is aid that ſeveral from Babylon were carried Cap- | 


tive, and that theſe Babylonian Captives, when removed into Samaria, uſed 


their own Country Gods, ver. 31. the Men of Babylon made Surcoth-Benoth, cc. 
But at this Time the King of MHria had not conquered Babylhn, and could not 

therefore either tranſplant Babylonian Captives to Samaria, or the Remnant of 
the Mraelites to Cbaldæa. But the King, to whom this Tranſaction refers, 
Was both King of 207% and Babylonia, and there was none before Aﬀer- 


3 38 Can, Chronic, p. 514. 
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ene the King: of Yates er to bn is evident on. xxxiii. I f. 
Again ; there was a diſtinc Prophecy, Ja vii. IB. That, in 65 Years. 
abe that Prophecy, Samaria ſhould ceaſe to be a People. Fhis Prophecy 
was given out about the-Firſt of Abus; it ws in the Beginning of his Reign, 
2 Ning xv. 35. and xvi.6, But Samaric was taken, and a great Part of the 
People taken and carried into Captivity, in the ſixth Tear of Henekigh, which 
was but 42 Years after the Prophecy; ſo that it ſeems 10 point to a further 
Event, in which Ephraim uus more thoroughly: broken, and theſe Captives 


were brought, one would think, in the Room of the Remains of the Maclites, 


that were 10 ſo entirely cartied away, that not a Prieft was left in ihe Coun- 
try, 2 


2 Kings xvii. a 87 7. This Event was 65 Years after the Beginning of 
Abox, and ſo it muſt have been in the —— Ln. Ne 6g. 
for the Kings of Judah reigned 16 + 29 20 65 Years, betwixt the firſt af 
Abaz and 2zoth of Mangfſeb. About this Time Tarton & was feat by Sargon 
King of A/yria againſt L/ſded, a Town chen ſubject to Fudza, 2 HAbron. 
Xxxvi. G. and he took it, Ha. xx. 1. But this Sargon could nat be Sennacherth; 
for he never was King of Babylon, tho his Son Aſer- baddan was. Upon ſe- 
euring this Poſt, as Sir auc Newton thinks, the A Hrians beat the Fews, 
and took Manafſeb O , and ſubdued Fudes, 2 Chron. xxxwm. 11. 
The ſame Year that Tartan took Afbdad, was the Prophecy of the Capti- 
vity of Ethiopia and Egypt, by the King of Afyria,' Ta. xx. 3, 4, 5- 80 that 
this taking of Aſidod, and the Captivity:of Mangſſeb, and Can queſt of Fudea, 
were before the Invaſion of Egypt; which Invaſion ended in the leading Cap- 
tive the Eabiepiant and Egyptians, and detaining them uoder —— d 
nious Oppreffions, for the Space of three Years, and hereby an End was put 
to the Reign of the Er hiapians over , which firſt begun under Sabacun, and 
was continued under Sethon, — Lirhalab, who was the laſt of the Ethiopian 


Monarchs over Egypt. 
| I think, very Juftly 53 the pn of the 


2 79 | 
40 Adee 


L ther 


dir Haac Newton, + 


Prophecy, and the Sign of the Pro As s walking three Years naked and bare- 
foot, to ſigniſy, that er- haddun dead reign. three Years over the Egyp- 
tians and Exbropians, that is, till his Death, Ja. xx. 3, 4. Now —— 
in the Year of Nabonaſſar 8 1. and therefore he invaded Egypt; and put an 
End to the Reign of the Ethiopians there, in the Year of -Nabonaſſar 78; o 
that they, under Sabacon and his Succefſors Serlun and Tirhakah, reigned over 
Egypt about 80'Years; , Herodotus allots 50 Years: to Sabacon and Africans, 
14 Years to Sevechus, and 18 to 'Tirbakab, which brings it to about that 
aun 

After Aﬀer-baddon's Death, who was the firſt Afrian Conqueror 75 Egypt, 
the Egyptians revolted from the Aſyrians, and united under 12 contempo- 
* Monarchs, who reigned Jointly 15 Years ;. probably including the three 


Tears 


* Marſh, Can, Chron. p. 515. # Newton,.Chronl, Pe 258; 


\ 


of the'farnbus Lu 
as a Work of vaſt Mag 


founded, as Sir 7/aac Newton" ſays, about 260 Years before, by 


alſo erected a 


5 . —— Kingdom. 


E. bed 
52 ids do not reckon him among their 


— S — veeafeas's et wake H 91 ee Sena 000.3 e . 
Upon this Union of the Strength of Egypt! it into one Body again, the Glory 
of the Kingdom ſeemed in Ems b grec to break out once" more, before it 
quite ſet! or theſp twelve Prints undertook one vaſt Work more, that 
r the Laie uf Maris, which Herodotus. deſetibes 
nificenoe. It confiſted of two Parts, one Subter- 
„and the other an higher Range of Edifices over the Subterranean 
ones. There were in de upper Part of the Fabric, twelve Halls for their 
Palaces, with corre nt Apartments to each, 3 500 in Number. The 
ſubterranean Parts were the Sepulchres of the Kings, and the Burying- Places 
of the Sacred Crocodiles, and were not lowed -1 to be: ſcenrin»Herodetus's 
Time; bat the ſuperior Parts he faw;/ and deſcribes 3 RYE _ 
tranſcending the common Works of Man. ban eb ay roo Moan: 
But at laſt E conquered: all the tel, and wied — fole 
Monarch of Egypt. Te revived the ancient Egyptian Taſte for ſacred Edi- 
fices, and buiſt the laſt Portico of the Temple of Vultun, which Temple was 
Menes:'' He 
not only finiſhed the Temple with great Magnifictnce, but endoſed all that 
grand Fabric with a Wall ; bat: oppoſite” to that Portico, which he built, he 
magnificent Hall, ſupported on Coloſſus s inſtead of Pillars, 12 
Cabits high, in which their 8 was to be fed, and kept with high ſuper- 
ſtitious Care. He eſtabliſhed Commerce betwixt the Egyptians: and the 
mant Curia, and other Maritime Countries; by vrhich he: greatly en- 
He tells a Story 
neighbouring Provinces of Syria; which were then under the Ecopire of 
Aria, and that he blockaded Axorus, that is, Aſbdod; and ſpent 29. Years 
in that Siege, before he took it. He alſo, probably, during ſome Part of 


that long Siege, went to meet the Scythians that had invaded Aſa, and 


bought them off, ſo that they marched no further, but left dhe e 
nen 1 his Prince reigned 54 Vears in all. 1 

Necus his Son ſucceeded him. He was a great Prince, — ah great De- 
ſigns. He attempted to join the Nile to the Red Sea, by drawing a Canal 
from the one to the aue but after he had conſumed 120,000 Men in 
the Work, he was conſtrained to deſiſt, as Herodotus ſays, by Admonition 
of the Oracle, which intimated to him that this Work would be in favour 
of the Barbarians. He then turned his Care to Military Affairs, and to 
Naval Preparations, in the firſt of which he undertook a War with the A- 
rians; and marching thro Judæa towards Carchemiſh, on the Euphrates, 
Fe 1 oppaſey him, | + 2 nn xxxv. 20, 21. And, a8 s he when not be 


* Net. — p- Tote + Hired Euterp. c. 148: + Hired. Lib. II. c. 158. 8 7655 


 Marfham thinks that, as the 7Zews had been under the MHrian Power ſince the Captivity of Aa- 


a eb, Jeliab thought himſelf, as a tributary Prince, obliged to oppoſe Neceh. Can. Chron, p. $68. 


of his Wars with the 


CHIBFLY RELIGIOUS. 


perſuaded to decline the I the Armies met in the Valley of Me- 
giddo, and Yofiah was mortally wounded in the Action. This War of Necus 
Is 


is related, very agreeable to what 
XXXvIi. 3, 4. 

This Necws alſo is faid by Herodatus, in bis Nord Improremens, to have 
been the firſt who laid the Scheme of Sailing round 


Hi ſtorians ſay of it, 2 Chron. 


bian'Gulph, or the Red Sea. And having obtained ſome of the moſt ex- 
pert Phenician Mariners, with which he manned his Ships in the Red Sea, 
he ſent them out, thro' what is now called the Streights of Babel-mandel, to 
ſearch the Coaſts of Africa. And they failed round Africa, and returned 
thro' the Streights of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean Sea, and ſo up the 
Nile, home again into r. This Voyage was performed in leſs than three 
Years. It was indeed an extr Voyage to be made in thoſe carly 


Voyage was performed above 2000 Years before Vaſquez de Gama, a Portu- 
gueze, diſcovered the Cape of „An. Dom. 1497. and thus found 
out the fame Way from theſe North-weſt Parts, which theſe Pheniciens 
ſent by Pharaob-Necab firſt diſcovered from the Red Ses to the Pillars of 
en Oe eo many fey the Mediterranean Seca. | 

Attempts of the old 


This Deſign ſeems to have been among the loft great 
Egyptian Kings for the . * as the Aſyrians 


were grown fo formidable in the Continent of 4fia, this projecting Monarch 


turned his Thoughts another Way, and tried to make new Diſcoverics for 
the his Empire, by ſtretching i it a different Way, where a con- 
quering Army had not been known to reach. But, as he died in the 17th 
3 whatever new Defigns he had formed, 2 with 


Pſammis his Son ſucceeded him. And there i is nothing remarkable in his 
over the famous 
Olympic Games in Greece. | The Elan Ambaſſadors boaſted that thoſe 


an Embaſly ſent by the Elcans, h 


Reign, except 


Games were the moſt equitably adjuſted for determining the Differences 

among the Combatants and Competitors for the Prize ; ſo that even the 
Egyptians themſclves, tho acknowledged to by 2 wiſeft of Men, could 
not have found out more juſt and un 
hearing of theſe Enquiries made by the Eleans, convened the moſt penc- 
trating and s Men of his Court to give their Judgment in the De- 
bate. And, upon the Elcans, whether any of their own Citizens 


were allowed to contend with the Strangers for the Frize, and Deng — | 


* Fred. Lib. II. c. 159. + Bid. Lib. IV. c. 42. t Prid. — Vol. I. p. 47. 


Vol. II. 


{ Heradet. Lib. II. c. 160. 


281 
y mentioned by Heradatus, and the Victory at Magdolus, which 
was followed 2 e 


Afric. + He accord- 
ingly ordered Navies to he built. in the Mediterranean Sea, others in the Aa- 


Ages of the World, before the Uſe of the Loadſtone was known. This 


ble Regulations. The King 


_ this Cha 
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that they were free to all Greece; the BEgyprian gages replied, that they were 

not Games inſtituted on the moſt equitable Foundation, ſince it would be 
natural for the - Judges to favour a Fellow- Citizen, to the Injury 


Stranger that ſhould to be in the Competition. his Story, if true, 
is an Evidence, that the Egyptians were in great Re for their Sagacity, 


and the of their Laws and Conſtitutions, in thoſe Ages 'of An- 
tiquity ; which remained when the Empire was reduced within moderate 
Bounds. - But there is no Hint of any Military Undertaking, except an Ex- 


the South Coaſt of Afric. But this King _— but 


APRIES, Son of P who 3 is the Phorach-Hophra of the 
ſucceeded his Father; and is 1 tied by Fender "ewe e tbe na 
fortunate Princes of thoſe Ages, next to his Grandfather P/ammetichus. He 
reigned 2 5 Years, but Egypt; about the End of his Reign, was ſubdued by 
Nebuchadnezzer, An. Nabonaſſar 178, and remained in Sudjection to Baby- 
lon, 40 Years. That it was near the End of his Reign appears, Fer. xliv. 30. 
and that it ſhould continue in Sub to 40 Years, appears from 
Exel. Mix. 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 19. That is almoſt all the Reign of Amas, 
who was of Plebezan Birth, & ſet over them by the Conqueror; as Sir Jaac 
Neuron ſays, and the 40 Fears ended with the Death of 7, who reigned 
over Egypt and Babies, according to Xenophon. And the ping rh r l 
r Efther i. . 
But after four or five Years more, the Kingdom was invaded and con- 
quered by Cembyſes, An. Nabonaffar, 224. and has almoſt ever ſince re- 
mained in Servitade, a mean r as predicted by _ Ka anne n. 
Ni 


res, 


0 H . XIx. 
On the Polo. Kings of Bgypt... 


Tone are bs 1 in e Egiptica Hiſtory, that one bn 
| not how to bring in, in a regular Order, in the Courſe of their Affairs; 
thro the unſpeakable Deſects and Confuſion of their Chronology. But, as 
the Paſtors are too confiderable to be quite overlooked, I have choſe to in- 


ſert tbem, without any Connection with the other Parts, by themſelves, in 


pter, in che Cloſe of the Egyptian Hiſtory; tho I doubt not but the 
Great Newton has introduced them in their prope Place, at the Beginning 
of all Pagan Hiſtory, and prior thereto. | 


The 


"= * Zeradet. Lib. I. cap. 172. 
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of the 


"which ſeems to be a further Proſecution of Necufs 


| CHIBRLY RELIGIOUS. 192 
The Paſtors Invaion of Egyr, and their erecting the Paſſor Kingdom 
there, is a remarkable Tranſaction; it will be therefore neceſſary to enquire, 
who theſe Paftors were ; from what Country they came ; and about what 
Time in the Courſe of the Egyptian Story, they either made their Irugfun 
or were fivally expelled. If we could fatisfaRtorily determine either of theſe 
two laſt Enquiries, one would think the coves gent. To. eay Gorman - 
For Ment fo: they were 511 Years in 1 could f 
ime o lion, by coun 11 Years bac we 
_ determine wher: * Es TC a rg HT 


ev ob pn ue, thas there could not be 3 *. 


Learned Men have 
eng de Fe d e en wind ave. called the 
Paſtors, and this as to their Age as well as Country—Some have thought 
them to have been the Canaanites, who invaded Egypt in the earkeft Ages, 
and that were returned into Canaan before Arabamð Death; as Uſher, Bed- 
ford, and Cumberland, who are nearly in the ſame Sentiments concerning their 
Age and But there is no Probability, that there could be ſufh- 
cient Numbers of Mankind in that Region, and in that Age of the World, 
for ſuch vaſt Military Undertakings. Sir Jahn Marſham ſeems to think them 
Arabians ;* Africanus thought them to be Phenicians ; + Dr. Shuckford takes 
them to have been the Horites that were e de 7+ 
Some have taken theſe Paftor Kings for the Hebrews, as Jeſpbhus of old, 
whom Perizomus follows. | But I think we have no Evidence that Mane- 
_ tho ever mentions the Hebrews Affairs in all his Hiſtory. — But not further 
to ĩnſiſt on the ( res of different Writers, I ſhall in the Great 
Newton's Sentiments, viz. that theſe Paſtors were the Canaanites, who fled 
from Jeſbuab, about the Middle of his of Canaan. And this 6a 
Thought, which I think no other Author has hit upon but himſelf. How | 
vaſtly is the World indebted to that Prodigy of Learning, and Genius, whoſe 
Penetration fo ſeldom met with Difficulties too hard for it ! For the Illu- 
tration of this Opinion, I ſhall ſuggeſt the following Conſiderations; which 
I doubt not were clear in our Ew tho' he thought fit to 
. omit them. 


* Canon. Chren. p. 105, 106. + Synctl. p. 61. t Seid Ce. Vol IL. p.2. 
Prius. p. 329. Wy 
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The G Set Paſta Io | on, is an ol Egyptian Tradition. 


Er muſt be owned that, tho! we alledge = toe ER a Matter 
in the Egyptian Story, yet there is no other ancient Author who. makes 
Nention of it, or thoſe who derive it from him; as 70% 

phus, Africanus, Eaſe! thins and Syeeellus, and the Moderns who have learned 
it from them. Herodotus appears to have known nothing of the Iſraelites. 
before the Exodus, nor doth he take Notice of the Paſtor Nation, either as: 


8 as : W- . 
* , 
bd * 2 
"« PR. f 
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een 


to their invading Egypt, their Conqueſt of it, the Kingdom which they = 


erected there, 0. ther fil on from the Country. And, tho” Dio- 
dorus Siculus ſeems to have known of the Character of Mofes;. yet- 
it is a Queſtion whether he knew any Thing of the State of the Hebrews,. 
and cither their Bondage PERK, or their 4 


oſeplus quotes from Manetho, io his firſt Book 3 Ae. However, 

Diodbras doth not mention it, F either becaoſe he did not believe it be- 
longed to them; or that he thought it a ſpiteful Fiction of the Sabennite,. 
with Regard to theis being in ſuch a diſeaſed State; or that he did not meet: 
with this Story among the Priefts of Egypt,——But, as Manetbo mentions- 
this Affair, of the Paſtors Invaſion, as a remarkable Event relating to hisown: 
Nation ; and, asa Mark of the Wrath of the Gods; as further, he recites 
it with ſuch Circumſtances as do not to the Jjraclites; according to any 
Part of Ness Hiſtory of that P cople, either their coming into Egypt, their 
ſtaying there, or their goin is told by Mane- 


| woes it: Again, as the Story 1 
tho, it is attended with ſuch Circumſtances, as are too honourable for the 


Jeus, to be expected to be fabled by Manetho. It ſeems to be therefore, 
an old Egyptian Tradition, which relates to ſome real Invafion upon the 
Egyptians from the Eaſtern Quarter; and that Manetho relates it, as he really 


found it, in the main, and that it bad no original Reference at all to the Hebrew 
Nation. | 


0 N 1 


De Paſtors Invaſion could not be an Event that happened 
before the Exodus. 


HIS Invaſion of the Paſfors could not be an a Event which happened 

before the Exodus of the Children of Tae! out of the Country. For, 

8 34 hey had no Uſe of Letters in Egypt at the Time of the Exodus, 3-4 we 
| | ve 


* Perizen. Orig. Eaypt. p. 329. + Made, Frog. Lib. XL. 
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Have endeavoured to clear already, and therefore there could be no ancient 
Egyptian Hiſtory. of any Events before that ms out of which Manetho 
could extract this Accent of the Pa 
2.) Tho there was certainly Learning in Egypt before the re 
the Hebrews, as Moſes. teſtifies ;. and, Sitio al Knowledge — 
Affairs, which ſome of their wiſeſt Men ſet themſelves to bac and 

mit to Memory, might be called Learning or Knowledge, it Jour i 

obtained by verbal Teaching or Reading: * as Ibave already obſerved, 
they could not have this traditional Knowledge of their pf Affairs tranſ- 
mitted: to them, after the diſaſtrous Event of the Red 'Sea——The State of 
the Egyptian Nation. was very calamitous about that Time, according to 
Moſes, Their Firſt-born were all cut off in one fatal Night; in which Num- 
ber many of their moſt hopeful Youth might fall; And then the Flower 
of Egypt, not only their braveſt Men, but the moſt eminent for Learning, 
Nobility and Rank periſhed with their obſtinate and perverſe Monarch at 
the Red Sea; Exod. xiv. 23. 
| Their Prieſts were among their Nobles * great Men. They were probe ; 
not only. among the chief Counſeltors of: che K Kingdom, but among the — 
principal Officers and Generals alſo. Potrpherah, Prieft of On, ſeems to hive: 
been the fame Perſon with that Potiphur, Captain of the Guards, in Joſeph's 


Days, Conn cougar eee Boe that probably their Prieſts were ca- - 


pable of Military Dignities and other State Preferments, in thoſe Ages. 
Homer. tells us, in the Grecian Wars at 7. roy, there were ſeveral Prieſts who 


appeared in Arms in that Action. And Nauſanias ſays, that thoſe who pre- 


ſided over the Sacra, were among their moſt reſolute and daring Generals, 
as well as moſt determined Patriots in the Maſenian War. Now we are 
told, that all the choſen Chariots of Pharaoh attended on him in that deciſive 
and diſaſtrous Expedition. So that it is very. probable that moſt of the wiſe 
Men, and thoſe moſt: eminent for Knowledge. and Learning, attended the 
King, in one Capacity or another; as Counſellors or Military Officers, or to 
bleſs the Undertaking in the Name of their Gods. Now, if their learned 
Men were moſt of them gone, then no Tradition of -diſtant paſt Events 
could be. preſerved, fince they were only-retained in the Memories of thoſe 
who were drowned: From which we may further conclude, that the In- 
vaſion of the. Paſtors muſt be an Event later than the Going of the Children 
of Iſrael out of Egypt. 
(3.) We muſt ſuppoſe that there would be a new Collection of Tradi- 
tions, or a Recital of thoſe Things which happened after this Diſaſter of the 
Red Sea. Such Events as happened afterwards or about that Time, thoſe 
that ſaw them would be apt to record after the old Manner, viz. by often 
- mentioning them and inculcating them, on the Memories of thoſe that they 
had the Care of ſucceſſively, for Inſtruction in Egyptian Learning or Anti- 


quities —— The Plagues of Egypt, the Deſtruction of the King and his 
— ar 


4 
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Army, &c. ſeem to be the moſt memorable Events which could be inſerted 
in theſe new Records, or in theſe new verbal Traditions. But there was 
| ſomething ſo ſboc ting in theſe Particulars, that Men could ſcarce employ them- 
-ſelves, or bear the Employment of conſtantly repeating theſe Stories of Diftreſs. 
So that there is no Wonder that theſe ſhould be :paſs'd over gradually in For- 
6; and in Time, be blotted out of their national Remembrance. 
But, when the Frights and Horrors of theſe Events were a little over, 
might alſo be willing to hide their Nation's Diſgrace, and fo this may be 
another Cauſe of their Silence in their Hiſtories, as to thoſe Events. 
(..) This Event of the Invaſion of the Paſtors may therefore be conſi- 
dered, as one of the moſt ancient Tranſactions of which they had any Ac- 
count in their Hiſtorical Traditions. And, if the Knowledge of Letters did 
not reach Egypt till about Solomon's Times, then their firſt written Hiſtory 
muſt begin with them. For however ſcanty their Traditions were, yet they 
muſt begin with the moſt ancient Things, of which they had any traditional 
Memoirs among them. And if this was one of the oldeſt National Events 
of which they had any Hints in their Traditions, then upon their beginning 
to write their Hiſtory, this Conqueſt of the Paſtors from the Eaſt, their ſet- 
tling in the Lower Egypt, and cauſing the native Egyptzans to retire up into 
the Country, before them, muſt have been a Capital Article of that Hiſtory. 
This was a National Concern, and would therefore be apt to impreſs their 
Memories ſtrongly, ſo that it might be in their Traditions. And beſides, the 
Effects of it continued fo long in the Midſt of them, that they could ſcarce 
forget it. For the Invaders, when they had ſecured a Settlement, ſet up a 
| King of their own, and reigned during fix Succeſſions of Paſtor Kings, pro- 
bably before they were attacked by the native Egyftians. And then this 
Tranſaction would be preſerved ſtill more recent and freſh in their Thoughts, 
by the laſt Wars, which the Kings of Upper Egypt commenced againſt the 
Nation of the Invaders; and which were carried on till they ended in the 
Expulſion of this Nation of Shepherds, and the whole Race of the Paſtor 


SECT. III 


Proofs of the Paſtors having been the Canaanites, who retired 
5 From Joſiah's viftorious Army. 


VERY Circumſtance in the Condition of the two Nations, the Egyp- 
| tians and Canaanites, as ſet down by Moſes, ſo aptly correſponds with 
«this Event related by Manetho, that they render this Account very probable 
of the Invaſion and Conqueſt on the one Side, and the Retreat on the other. 
S0 that, I think, we may conſider this Egyptian Tradition as a Confirma- 
| 5 tion 


2 


CHIEPLY RELIGIOUS. 


tion of the Moſaic Account of the State of Egypt and Canaon in that Age. 
Their Circumſtances were each of them, at that Time, ſuch as would lay a. 


natural Foundation for ſuch an Event; and, according to the reſpective Con- 


dition of each Nation in every principal / Article, make the Event very 
bable and credible, as told by Manetlo. 225 
(.) * Manetho ſays, that, in the Times of their King 


— 4 upon an unknown Occaſion, angry with the Egyptian Nation, there. 


 who-invaded the Country, and meeting with but little Refiſtance, ravaged. 
and over-run it; and having got the Governors of Egypt in their Power, 


they ſecured to themſelves a good Settlement in the Lower Egypt, and as far 
the Region of Memphis, He repreſents this Invaſion as attended and 


with great Cruelty, the Burning of Cities, the Deſtruction of Temples, and 
all the other Inſtances of Savage Barbarity z and they carried on theſe Wars 


in ſuch a Manner, as if they had intended the utter Extirpation of the Egyp- 
nian Name and Nation. That they ſoon. after elected a King among them 


felves, named Salatzs, and extending their Dominion not only below, bat 


above the Region of Memphis, they put ſtrong Garriſons in all the moſt con- 
to-- 


venient Places. But they eſpecially fortified themſelves and the 
wards.the Eaſtern Borders; which, as Manetho ſays, was on the Account of 
the Afyrian Power, of which they were apprehenſive, which was then the 
greateſt. in Afa—N ow all this was very. natural. to expect. from the State of. 


the Canaanites at that Time. They were retreating from. a formidable, 2 


victorious Enemy, who had given many Samples of his Power, in 


fo many Victories, and of his Severity in the Uſe of them; as nd Tera | 
ment of the conquered Kingdoms of Sibon and Og ; and then, in the Con- 


queſts on the Weſtern Side of Jordan. Theſe Wars were attended with ſuch 
Rapidity in their Progreſs, and ſuch unparallelled Succeſs, as might very well 
intimidate, not only thoſe Parts which were neareſt, but thoſe of 
Canaan which were ſituate at the greateſt Diſtance from the 
And further, we know that the Canaanites bad been informed of the Won 
ders of Divine Power manifeſted in Behalf of the Hebrew Nation ſo long 
ago, as their paſſing the Red Sea; and that the like heavenly and extraordi- 
nary Protection and Aſſiſtance accompanied them even to — Day, as in the 
Paſſing the Jordan, and taking Jericho. —.— That the Canaanites had beard 
of theſe ancient Appearances of. God in their Behalf, is plain from Rabab's 
Report, 7oſb. its 10, 11. And that theſe Intelligences had ſuch 1 
Effects upon the Minds of the Inhabitants, is clear from the the fame Paſſage. 


And Foſh. v. 1. Teeir Hearts Jamted for fear of. them, there Was n! a 


them. 


Again ; it 1s very 8 to chiok that thoſe Nations, perhaps more 
W to Egypt, but of the ſame Bloods or of the EY Tribes, 


S. Maneth. apud Foſeph, centr. Appion. Lib. I. 


E - 
2 8 2 
— 


Lale the Gods 
came ſuddenly a numerous Army of ignoble People from the Eaſt of Egype,. 
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might feel theſe Terrors, tho in the moſt diſtant Situation from Jordan. 

And entertaining perhaps ſeveral that had already eſcaped from the con- 
Countries, and hearing the Reports of the Conqueſts ſo often repeated, 

might conſult Methods of common Safety, while it was not yet too 
late; and while that formidable Conqueror was yet at ſome Diſtance from 
them: It would be natural for them to think of ſome Country to retire io 
for a Settlement. It would be further natural to go away in a great Body, 

accompanied with their Wives and Children; that by their Numbers they 
might maſt probably make good the Settlement; and, having their Families 
with them, might have the Comforts of a continued People, united in the 
ſame Language and Cuſtoms, in their new Habitation, when ever they 
(.) When the Canaanites ſet themſelves to -chink of it, what aner 
they muſt make an Attempt upon, in order to a Settlement, it would be 
natural, from the State and Condition of Egypt, to have Expectations of 
Succeſs from - that Quarter, The Land itſelf was large and rich, the 
Hebrews had lately removed from it, ſo that there muſt be Room enough 
for their Reception and Accommodation. T hey muſt have heard ſome Reports 

of the Plagues of Egypt, and thoſe many waſting and weakening Judgments 
that had conſumed and exhauſted the Country, and that they had heard of 


theſe Wonders were generally known is plain, Joſh. v. 1. 1 Sam. iv. 8. 
Now this Knowledge of the weak State of Egypt would be like to en- 
courage them to make an Attempt upon it, as not yet recovered from thoſe 
exhauſting Viſitations, with which that Country had been lately ſmitten, and 
which muſt have impoveriſhed them both in Men, Arms, we Officers — 


Again; as Egypt was weakened in real Strength, 'by theſe laſt- mentioned 


the amazing Deſolation at the Red Sea, is evident, Zoſh. ii. 10, And that 


Lofles, fo it would be very much debilitated in its Spirits and Courage, as well 


as Military Skill; ſo that it would not be like to make ſuch a vigorous Re- 
ſiſtance to the Invaders, or exert itſelf in ſuch a ſpirited and concerted De- 
| fence, or make ſuch maſculine Efforts for repelling theſe new Forces. The 
native Egyptians would be, very probably, in a puſillanimous State of Mind, 
not well prepared for Military Underiakings: And, as they had been ſo fig- 
nally defeated, by a Succeſſion of extraordinary and vifible Judgments, they 
would be apt to be ſtruck with new Terrors, at the A of new Ar- 
mies of Foreign Invaders. | 
(3. — calls theſe Invaders an Army of Shepherds, or of the Paſtor 
Nation. But we are not to think that the e. called themſelves Paſtors. 
No Nation was, I think, originally a Nation of Shepherds... For all Men 
muſt originally have ſtood in Need of Corn and Fruits, as well as Cattle, 
Sheep or Cows. And, when the Earth was divided, and different Tribes 
came to chuſe their Settlements, there could ſcarce be any Country into 
which they would come, and where they would ſettle, but it would 1 
ome 


© GHIEFPLY RELIGIOUS my 
n and bt for Tillage and Grain, as well as ofher Part 


The Hebrew Nation were called & 


bepherds, for particular Mead in Provi- 
8 not that the Country where they reſided was without the Conveniency 
of Arable Ground, or that they themſelves had an Averfion to Agriculture; 
but that God gave them no Poſſeſſions of Land, in the Country where they 
ſojourned : And fo they were conſtrained to reſide in the leaſt cultivabſe 
Parts, for the Con of their Flocks and Herds. 'This had been the 
Condition of the Maelites from the : Jacob accordingly, when he 
ſtood before Pharaoh, gave this Account of his Family, That himſelf and 
Anceſtors had always followed the of Shepherds. And this be- 
came the Diſtinction of the Hebrews in Egypt, and they were called Shep- 


berds, or the Paſtor Nation, ves: wins they were become 8 great and nume- 


rous People. 

Now I ſhould think 1 that the Egyptians themſelves, not knowing who the : 
Invaders were, called them the Shepherds. And probably they took this in- 
vading Army to be a Part of the Hebrews returned ; for the Egyptians knew 
not that they intended finally to leave the Country, when they went into the 
Wilderneſs to worſhip : They, therefore, called them the Paſtors ; and it is 
Wonder, that they made no determined tion to them, having a 
demembtance of their God; and fearing that they were again vi- 
kaun tbe R. Remernbrance of their former Op- 


ians, under the 1 
8. This further explains their before the Invaders, and their 


repreſen ting the Paſtors, as raging particularly, * their Gods and Tem- | 
ples with all the Violence of hoſtile Fury. 7 

(4) It is very natural to that theſe deu Invader would not rectify 
the Egyptians Miſtakes, if they had made any, by giving them a true Account 
of their own real Condition. They would ſcarce inform the native Egyp- 

_ #1ans, when they invaded them, that they themſelves were the Remnants of 
| 2 Nation then in Flight before their Enemies; and that they had no Country 
of their own, from which they could Recruits, nor Habitation to re- 

treat to, unleſs they could expel them from theirs : That they were driven 
out of their native Land by their Fears of a more formidable Power ; and 
that they only came as Fugitives for Shelter from the purſuing Fury of a 
more mighty People, and a reſiſtleſs, conquering General, who never knew 
a Repulſe. This Miſapprehenſion of the Egyptians concerning the Invaders, 
would naturally augment their Terrors, and fo would make the Canaanites 
Settlement in the Lower Egypt — more eaſy, when they knew not that 
they were Fugitives. And the ans further Miſtakes about them, while 
they feared them to be a Part of the Hebrew Paſtors returned, would induce 
them to retreat back into their own Country, up the Nite, into the Upper 
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(C.) This timorous Retreat would give. the Invaders ſufficient Time and 
Leiſure | to ſettle and form themſelves into one State: And for both Order 
and to chuſe à King, under whom to fix a kind of Polity, for 
their greater Security and Peace at Home; or for leading out their Armies 
more orderly, for the Defence of their new Borders and ad Poſlefſions. The 
Cunaanites, who fled from the dreaded Arm of the victorious Hebrew Gene- 
ral, were probably compoſed of little diſtin States or Tribes, and not oon 
nected, otherwiſe 5 by theſe occaſional Alliances, into which their com- 
mon Fears united them. It would therefore be more needful at this Timo 
and in theſe Circumſtances, to elect a King among themſelves 3 to prevent. | 
any Emulations or Diſſentions which might diſtract or weaken. them in a their 
new W as Manet lo tells us *. . n 


SECT. W. 


Te Time f rhe Paſtors Expulſion, ablage bs a. Compariſon one 
e the Hebrew, and Greek.  Genealogies... 2 24 


8 to the Time of the Paſtors 8 or when the Egyptian king 
Timaus lived, ſince there is ſo little Dependance on the Order of the 
Dynaſties, or the Chronological Computations. of Manetho, from which to 
gather any Account of their real: Time of Coming; this muſt be left uncer-- 
tain, as — any Helps to the Injury from Manetho. But, ſince there is ſuch 
an obvious Agreement in the Conditien of. the two Nations according to 
Moſes, for rendering ſuch an Event probable, and of which there is no ſuch - 
Account in any other Age, either before or ſince; I think we may conclude 
with the Great Newton. that this was. the. Nation, and this the Time when 
and by which Egypt was invaded, which Manetho calls the Invaſion of the 
Paſtors. This Invaſion was.then above. 40 Years after the Egreſſion of Tract 
from. the Egyptian Bondage. For the Hebrews were 40-Years in the Wilder- 
neſs. Jeſbuab's Wars begun. ſoon after Moſess Death, and his Conqueſt of 
Canaan laſted about fix Years It may be ſuppoſed that thoſe Cannanites, 
who retreated, might be concerting their Schemes and meditating this Flight, 
for ſome Time; and at laſt, as their Dangers and Fears increaſed, put i in 
Execution, perhaps i in the fourth Year after Moſes's Death. Theſe Tribes, 
which compoſed this Confederacy, might perhaps be the leaſt Guilty at that” 
Time, and have the leaſt of that profligate and hardened Defiance of the 
Almighty; and the leaſt Confidence in their falſe, national Gods: This would 
induce them to retreat, rather than contend with. the favoured Armies of 
Iſrael; and fo might entitle them to this Connivance of Providence, to allow: 
them to uſe ſuch Means, as would procure their eſcaping the decreed n. 
on, 
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| fion, under the Sentence of which the whole Nation ſeemed to be; for the 
5 Jniqui uity r then full. 
The Pafors bad fix ſdeceffive Kings Name, that reigned in E : | 
Mauer bo ſays and that there were pot ins 3 
named, a Canfußen o State ; and that 
they were in the whole 511 Years in E However, it has been 
that as the learned ian High- Prieſt mentions that can deter- 
mine the Time of their Coming, ſo neither will the Time of their Stay, 511 
| am fall into an Agreement with the Hebrew Scriptures. For the 1/achtes 
entering into Canaan, which was a contemporary Event, was but 480 
| Years before the Temple, 1 Kings vi. 1. and yet the Paſtors were expelled 
Egypt long before Solomon's Time. But, indeed, the Accounts of Time among 
the Pagan Ancients, who had not the facred Wri to direct them, are 
of all Things, the leaſt to be x in all their Hiſtories — The Time of 
the Expulſion of the Paſtor Nation out of Egypt may be computed to a to- 
lerable Exactneſs in this Manner. They were expelled from the Lower 
Egypt by the Kings of Thebazts or Upper Egypt, and one of thoſe Theban Kings 
at laſt ſtraitened them ſo, as to ſhut them up in Maris, or Pelufium, a City 
near the Borders of Egypt. But at laſt, deſpairing of Succeſs in the Siege, 
he came to Treaty with them, that they ſhould, upon quitting Egypr, have 
Leave to retire where they pleaſed; but, tho' we have an of Facts 
here laid down, yet we have no , by which to aſcertain about what 
Time, in the Courſe of the Egyptian Story, this important Siege happened. 
But, by comparing the Greek Story with that of the Hebren Hebrews, we may come 
at ſome Light in this dark and otherwiſe inſcrutable Affair. Drodorus tells 
us that, in ancient Times, there was a great Plague in Egypt, which was 
aſcribed to the Anger of their Gods, becauſe there were fuch a Number of 
Strangers there, ho a6 foreign Rites in Religion, ſo that the ancient Na- 
tional Worſhip was wholly The Natives therefore reſolved to ex- 
pel them all, that they might be freed from theſe Plagues. And, about that 
Time, many great Captains went from Egypt into Greece, with confiderable 
| Colonies. Amon g theſe was Cadmus; but, according to the Greeks, Cadmus 
came not directly from Egypt, but was ſent by his Father from Tyre, to ſeek 
Europa, 1. e. 10 Country, which ſeveral of the Paſtors, who came from 
Egypt about the ſame Time with them, had found out and ſettled in. From 
this we may gather that Agenor the Father of Cadmus, when he fled from 
Egypt, had at firſt withdrawn with his Colony to Tyre, but not liking that 


ſame Fragment, that the greateſt Part of thoſe, who retired from Egypt, 
went into Judæa, under the Conduct of Moſes, "where they built Jeruſalem 
and the Temple. So that the Egyptians thought this Expulſion was juſt be- 
fore the TO was built. Again; according to the Greet Hiſtorians, 
"T3 ſeveral 


# Dioder. Lib, XL. Fragm. 


Situation, he followed, or found Europa, or 3s Diadorus fays, in the 


near the ſame Time; unleſs there had been ſome 
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ſeveral: confiderable _ came» from "Egypt with great Colonies =" 
Greece, fuch as Tnachus, Leler, Pelaſgu „ and Cecrops, Abas, &c. and all theſe 
in Greece, left Poſterity "there lincally running parallel with Eli, 
8 and Saul, David, Solon and Rebalaam, as the Governors of Irael. 

Sobmon married Pharaot's Daughter; therefore Egypt was one Monarchy at 
that Time; and it muſt have been ſome Time after, for Egypt could not 
have grown inftantly ſo after the Paſtors were gone. Again J a8 to 
TLeleu, Inachus, Pelagus, rr, Sat, &c. it ſeems very unlikely that ſo 
many great Men, with great Colonies, ſhould leave Eyyt, all of them ſo 
great Uneaſineſs in that 
Country, which affected them all alike; at that Seaſon; ſuch as had never 
by either before or ſince. And what could that be but the Expulſion 
of the Paſtor Nation? for we never hear of any great en Colonies - 
coming into Greece, but theſa only. But, if there be any Argument allowed 
in theſe parallel Generations, then Eli being Lelex, will prove that Lelex - 
was in the Age of the Expulſion of the Poſters; and therefore one: of them. 
It is true, Heads be Old as well as El, who lived to an uncommon Age. 
Lelex and his Fellow-Flanters. a5 8 with their Sons, who 1 
b eee bf cf 


s E C T. v. 


22 from the Prafiice of Human s Sacrificer among = 
 Canaanites and Paſtors a axed TIS AY 


to prove chat the Canganites were the Paſtors, VER 
1 that the: Pofors were the firſt famous Planters of Greece, may be 

taken from the peculiar religious Rites, which prevailed among each of : 
them. The Canaanites offered human Sacrifices, making their own Chil- 
dren paſs thro the Fire to Moloch. The Paſtors of Egypt uſed this deteſta- 
ble and horrid Superſtition. For Porphyry, from Manetho tells us, That 
«* Amojis, who expelled the Paſtors, aboliſhed this - execrable Cu ſtom, at - 
* Helopols, of ſacrificing Men. They facrificed three in a Day to Fun, 
<« but Amofis ſubſtituted waxen Images in their ſtead,” * And the Planters - 
of Greece practiſed this inhuman Abomination, as appears from Pauſanias ; + - 
for Lycaon poured Infant-Blood upon the Altar of Jupiter Lycæus. Bat all 
the Paſtors, that is all the Planters of Greece, had not this horrid Superſti- 
tion ; for Cecrops would offer nothing of the Animal Kind, or that had Life 
in it. So that it may be a Queſtion, whether Cecrops was of the Paſtor Race, 
be might be a diſguſted Egyptian; who, for ſome Offence either given or 
taken, joined the Paſtors in their Remove from E Opt, or followed them after 
they were ſettled, for he came from Sais in Egypi, Dr to Cyprus, as Sir 1ſaac 
Newton ſays, p. 167. SECT... 


* Porphyr. de Abſtin. Lib. II. Euſeb. Prep. Evang, Lib. IV. c. 16, u Pauſan. Arcadic. c. 2. 
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2 8 
ſome of the Arubamic Family; 


while they bad this Dominion 
But to this I | 
not live t. 
Fenpions had therefore no Co 


deres ff into/a0y 
as the 


Egyptians infenfibly 


In Support of this 
tation from St. Ambroſe,* 
the 14th Year of their Age; 


cians and Ethi 


carefully avoids. 
I ſhall now ſugge 


the Exodus of the Hebrews from the Country. 


Ambr. de Abraham. Lib, II. 0. 11.7. 
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As 1 ire the Original of Circumciſion in bebe 


© de been alledged / by fe learned Ven, that the Pafors were 
not Caananites ag but Arabian. Fot as the native wh pre 
1 bee Time, had the Practice of Circumcifion among them 
of that Nite was derived from a Divine A 
they conclade that this Rite muſt have come to the E r 
and they think that the 
Arabians, and of the Poſterity of Iſhmael, they imparted it to the Feyrion 
them. 


ppointment to tre 


Paſtors. And, 
fans would : 


9 


, that they were always two diſtinct Niadons, they did 
t one drove the other into a different Region; and the 
dence with the in 
very great Averfion aroſe betwixt the two Nations, the Egyp 
Imitation of the Cuſtoms of the Paſtors ; and further ftill, 
grew upon them, and at laſt ſubdued them, it is 
very probable that they xA.n have aboliſhed all the Cuſtoms. which might 
B bite taken up from them, or impoſed by them, 
e ſeveral learned Men have further urged a Quo- 
that the Egyptians circumciſed their Children in 
which Practice looks like an Intimation that 
they derived it from 1fmaektes. But this Citation is certainly of dubious - 
Authority, and to be met with in no other Author that I have heard of. 
On the contrary, Herodotus fays that after the Manner of Egyptians, the Chol- 


optans =:grriurſu d dey 74 didvia,.ab initio STATIM pudende 
circumcidum. In this Tranſlation | atim] being inferted, ſhews that this 
Tranſlator underſtood that it was their Cuſtom to circumciſe ſpeedily, and 
that the Hiſtorian meant by 4=* 475; not of old, or for Time immemorial, 
bat from the Beginning of their Life, or Infancy. 


For he ſays, in the fame - 


Chapter, that it was aca very ancient, which would be a Tautology that he 


ſt what ſeems a natural Way of accounting for the Re- 
ception of this Rite by the native Egyptians from the [jraehtes ; and alſo 
points to the Time of its being received, or adopted. It ſeems moſt 
ble that this Rite was aſſumed or embraced. by the native Egyptians after 


proba- 


The Miracles and Plagues - 


of Egypt muſt be very freſh in the Memory of thoſe Inhabitants that were - 


left in the Land, alter the Diſaſter of the Red Sea. . Scarce any * thoſe in 
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adult Age, bat had ſeen moſt of the Plagues with their own Eyes; there 
were ſcarce any but what had been Sufferers by the Death of the Firſt-born, 
9 and had been awfully informed of the perverſe and obſtinate Pur- 
ft into the Red Few, or of the periſhing of the King, and the chief Strength 

Ae They muſt have frequently heard of the Defiance -of Feho- 
daß the God of Mae by their idolatrous Monarch and his impious Court. 
But then the moſt hardy _—_ virulent .Defers of the God of 1fael; as the 
King and the-Prieſts, and the moſt blaſphemous 1dolaters, muſt all have been 
ſwept. away, in the laſt fatal Cataſtrophe at the Red Sea. Now all theſe 
Things might conſpire to put the Remnant in ſuch a Panic, that they would, 
from a religious Motive, think of reconciling themſelves to that axful and 
tremendous Deity, the God of Jae]. And they would naturally think of 
falling into the Ike of thoſe Ne rr Rites which they thought would pleaſe 
him; and eſpecially thoſe which, his favoured People had particularly made 
| uſe of, and been diſtinguiſhed by. But then, as they were ſtill Polytheiſts 
and groſs Idolaters, they would not aſſume this Rite as an Inſtance of their 

caſting off their old Gods, and renouncing their eſtabliſhed national Superſti- 
tions; but as the Notion of Intercommunity of Gods prevailed among them, 
as well as thro all the orber Nations of Paganiſm ; fo in this Act they aimed 
at obtaining the Favour of more Gods, not at leſſening their Number. They 
aimed not at weakening themſelves by loſing any of their former Guardians, 
but at gaining an Intereſt in this Gx R aT Gop, whom they might think to 
be the greateſt and moſt powerful God. T his was the Notion of the Phi- 
Hines, 1 Sam. iv. 7, 8. And ſuch Fears ſeized all their Cities upon the A's . 
coming among them, Chap. v. 7, , 10. and vi. 3, 5, 6. 

Again ; we are hiſtorically informed that this Rite had not been intro- 
duced among the Egyptians before the Egreſſion of Hrael from thence. For 
it had been always, till that Time, jected to the Hebrews as their Reproach, 
that they were circumciſed, Yoſh. v But their eſpouſing this religions 
Rite, (if it was done at this Time, * upon theſe Motives) may be ac- 
counted for naturally enough as the Effect of that Panic, into which all 
theſe Succeſſions and Series of Judgments would be likely to throw them — 
Further; their taking up a religious Ceremony from an hated and deſpiſed 
People, can hardly be accounted for otherwiſe, than in this View, that it was 
to appeaſe that formidable Deity which had lo awfully contended with them 
and their Gods. As to other Oblations to him they probably knew them 
nat, nor whether he would be made propitions, by any Offerings which 
they made to their own Gods. 

But, if this was the Time and Occaſion of their eſpouſing Circumciſion, 

then this Rite among the Egyptians may be conſidered as a Memorial of the 

Reality of thoſe wh K Judgments related by Moſes, and which they had 

| ſeen and felt. This is equivalent to a ſtanding Tradition among themſelves 

of the Truth of thoſe tremendous Facts; - tho there be no Remnant of wy | 
| ſuc 
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ſuoh Tradition either in Herodotus, Manetho, or Diodorus. Their obſerving. 
ſuch a peculiar Rite, derived from the Hebrews, whom they did not eſteem 
or love, but whom (on the contrary) they deſpiſed, muſt proceed from their 
being frightened. and terrified into it by thoſe Judgments ;. and their Conti - 


nuance in the Practice is a laſting Evidence and Teſtimony that there had 
been thoſe awful Facts which did fo terrify and frighten them, and ſo may 
be a full Atteſtation to Moſes out of the Mouth of Herodotus bimſelf. 
1 It may- be further urged that, if this has been ſo old a Cuſtom among 
the Egyptians, how comes it that there is no Hint. of. it among the Paſtors, 
or whoever were thoſe Egyptians who firſt planted Greece? ——Fhis may, I 
think, be eaſily accounted for, if the Paftors were. the Planters: of :Greeee: 
For they were two Nations, very. different in their Religion and. Cuſtoms. | 
They did not live together, and had probably had no Intercourſe or Intimacy, 
all the while: the Paſtors were in Egypt, for at the Invaſion the Egyptians: 
retired back in the Country, and kept ſeparate ; and, when they returned, it 


was for War, in which. they ſubd ved and expelled thi whole Paſtor Nation : 
from their Land- 

But a further Objection may be made to this; namely, that it is not likel 
that this Practice, which was only begun in a ſuperſtitions Fright, ſhould be 
come ſo fixed an Uſage, as to be found an eſtabliſhed Cuſtom and national 
Practice in Herodetus's Days in Egypt, after fo many Revolutions in the State, 
and ſo many Changes of Maſters. On this it may he remarked, by Way of 
Reply, that any Practice, if onee introduced under the Notion of its being. 
Religious, is ſoon confirmed i into a Cuſtom; and this, whether there was any 
Reaſon for it at firſt or not. The Worlhip of Brute-Images had no. ſuffi- 

cient Reaſon for it, when it and, tho it did not commence, as I 
think, till after Foſeph's Death, yet it had grown into a confirmed, national 
Superſtition before the Time of the on: And with further Deprava-- 
tions · as to all the horned and beſtial Gods of Egypt, it continued the re- 
ptoachful Diſtinction of that · Country, and the Jeſt and Ridicule of Foreign 
Poets and Wits, as long as Paganiſm ſtood. — And we are not without In- 
ſtances of the like or parallel Practices, ariſing from fmall Beginnings, and 
ſome of them innocent Ones, which have grown up to ſuch: ee 
Cuſtoms of Superſtition, that the politeſt and moſt learned Ages and Na- 


tions, ancient or modern, could not diſengage themſelves from, or did not, 
by. meer Dint of Learning. 
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their Cloſe.— As 40 the 


allowed it, as thoſe, who bad ſuperior Wiſdom, or Streng 
Would be apt to be applied to, for Advice in Difficulties, or for, Protection 
in Dangers, or for Supply in Wants and Neceſſity. Again; in that State of 
the World, in that Age, all Men muſt be employed in tilling the Ground; 
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— e nok;! doe t er main Deſign, nigelt'OceaGon't to'en- 


: on this Subject. For, as the Egyptian Story has the moſt 
5 Dienlty 3 in it, as to our Point of Chronology r have conſidered the 
A of theſe: wn as e with. of the 27 in 
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| HE hien Affairs, as ; well as thoſe of the, OY are e . 

in the Hebrew Hiſtory, both in the Beginning of them, and towards 
Beginning of the Aſſyrian Kingdom, Moſes tells s 
who was the Founder of it, namely Nimrod; he tells us his Deſcent, and 
what Age of the World he belonged to. He was. the Grandſon of Hom. 
But as he mentions no, Succeſſor in the Kingdom, there was probably none 


vho ſucceeded to the whole Kingdom; but Nimrod might divide it into dif- 


ferent Lots among his Sons. 1 the State of the be World did not then 
admit of a great Empire, on many Accounts. The Paucity, or Thinneſs of 
People, the near Equality in Rank that muſt at that Time be known to 
belong to all Men, where only their paternal Relation muſt give a Prece- 
dency to Parents over their own Family or Tribe; or ſome od Quali- 
ties muſt further occaſion an allowed Precedency to ſome, by thoſe who 
th, or Induſtry, 


for there would not be many ſervile Hands to ſpare, and ſo none could be 
exempt from their Share in neceſſary Induſtry, about the vulgar Concerns 
of Life. Accordingly, we have no Accounts of great Kingdoms, great Wars, 
1 — Courts, in that Age of the Worls, related | by any authentic 
Author, 
I own ſome Difficulty has been raiſed in the ancient Accounts of the 4 
rian Affairs, by the bold Fictions of Cteſias, which led the World into very 


unnatural Opinions about the early State of the Children of Men, moſt un- 
{ynchronal 


B r — 


ment as a Fabuhf * 80 I apprehend we have unanſwerably demonſtrated 


before the Days of Pul, or Belus, and his Succeſſors. We find no Intima- 
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ſy uchronal to the, Courſe of Nature, and inconſiſtent with all | 

| pc! even Pofhibility, in that Age of Mankind. But, as I perſuade — I 

| haye, under the Cenduct- of great Writers, not ineffectually attempted to 
ſhake the Credit of Cigſas, as an Hiſtorian, or to ſhew his Wane of Judg- 


- or that could 
in the World 


that there was no, {ſyrian Empire, according to the 
be conſiſtent with the Scriptures, which had ever a 


tions. in the ſacred Volumes that the Empire of Afyria gave any Alarm or 
Diſturbance. to its neighbour States, till he Reign of Pul. And that, when 
it thus grew troubleſome, the Empire of Egypt was the Power to 
which every neighbouring State 85 their Eyes, for an Alliance 
this new Potentate. Tho' it doth indeed by the Event appear, that this 
Was often a Dependance on the ancient Greatneſs of Egypt, rather than its 
8 Power. Of what Deſcent this Pal, or Belus was, is not told us, or 
from whence he came: So that probably | he was King of Nineveb; which 
Kingdom had perhaps grown conſiderable by the Riches of its Situation, be- 
ing upon the Banks of the Tigris, and the Kingdom had probably reformed 
Ma the Meſſage of Jonab, Janab if 111. 5, 10. and become more virtuous, and 
. fit for great Undertakings, which they were by Providence for. 
But they had not yet extended their Dominions Weſtward, before that 
Reign of Pul.— In David's Time, I think Hadadezer was King of Nineveb, 
and he had begun to extend his Dominions thro' thoſe fine Provinces about 
Euphrates, 2 Sam. x. 16.. for he was a Confederate with, and ſcems to have 
been a kind of Superior to Ammon. For, after the firſt he ſent. 
for the Syrians beyond the River, and his own General to command the Con- 
federates. But he met with fo ſignal a Defeat from David, that all the Kings, 


| who were Servants to Hadadezer, that is, the tributary States, ſubmitted to 


the Conqueror, and paid him regular Tribute: And ** Syrians, viz. Ha- 
dadezer and his Provinces feared to help the Children of Ammon any more, 
2 Sam. x. 19. After this Defeat, the Kings of Nineveb, or the Syrians be- 
yond the River, ſeem not to have come Weltward any more, for ſeveral | 
Ages. For the Kingdom of Damaſcus was about that Time ſet up by one 
of the Captains that revolted from Hadadezer, and continued for many Suc- 
ceſſions of Princes of his Line, 1 Kings xi. 23, 24. till that Was 
deſtroyed by Puls Succeſſor, 2 King s xvi. g. We hear no more of the King 
of Nineveb till Jonas Time, OS was a Prophet in the Time of Jeroboam II. 
King of 1/rael, 2 Kings xiv. 25: This Prince reigned long and proſperouſly, 
ver. 28. 

+ Sir John Marſham remarks on this Period, that the Egyption Empire 
now almoſt ceaſing in Afa, and the Aſyrians not yet moving againſt the 
ſhattered Power of that Empire, the fair Opportunity gave Spirit to the two 
1 | P p 1 Kings 
Vol. II. 1 Marſh. Can. Chron. p. 467. : 
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Kings of ue! and Fudab, to attempt the retrieving their Affairs, wikias 
thing of Te Pata Splendor. 80 that, in the Reigns of Jerubbam and 
Uzzieb, the Hebrew Affairs ſeemed to be returning tb their ancient 
2 Kings xiv.25, 26, 27, 28. and 2 Chron. xxvi. 2, 6, 7. But how ſhort was 
ks Continent For after the Death of Perobaam, his Houſe and 
from this elevated Proſperity, was even precipitated into total Ruin. For, 
in about ten or twelve Years, ¶ Manabem came to the Throne of Samarie, WhO 
was invaded by Pul, the he belt King of. mentioned in 
2 Kings xv. ag Now it-muſt be noted chat, as Feroboam teigned long, 10 

les than 41 Years, 2 Kings xiv. 23. it cannot be eaſily determined when Jo- 
nah was fent to Nineveb. But whenever it was, it muſt be in the Reign of - 
Feruboam, whoſe Contemporary he was; and Who, probably, -propheſyi 
of thoſe; proſperous Events before they came, muſt be as old à Man as Tero- 
boam. Hie might go to Nineveb in the Beginnin of the Reign of Pal, and 
ks Wotds had a very # ood Effect both on the 8 cople-: So that 

they might be very much pre ared, by that great Change in them, to be the - 
 fignal Inftruments of God's] rovidence for puniſhing the leſs reformed. Na- 
| — Fonab ii. 7, 8, 9, 10. And, indeed, we may generally obſetve, that 


wud 


— Succeſs plunges them into Pride and Luxury, which are natural Means 
of debilitating them again, and effeminizing them. So that they become 
leſs ft for, as well as leſs worthy of Succels. After this Monarch, moſt of: 
the ſucceeding Kings of Afyria are mentioned expreſly in Scripture, even to 
the Time of the Fal of the Empire. But that it was: not a very conſiderable 
State before Pul, we have further Teſtimony from the ſacred Books, as the 
great Sir Tac Newton argues from the Prophet Amos. He prophefied i in 
the Reign of Feroboam II. and Uzziab, Amos i. 1. And, as Sir Tac thinks, 
it was after Feroboam had ſubdued. the Kingdoms of Damaſcus and Hamath, . 
that he reproveth fuel for being lifted up by theſe Conqueſts, Aums vi. 14, . 
15. Te, wobich rejoice in a Thing of nought, wwho' ſay, Have wwe not talen o 
ourſebves Horns, by our own Strength ? But, behold, I will raiſe up againſt you a - 
Nation, O Houſe of Iſrael, and they ſhall offi you From the going in of. Ha- 
math, unfo the River of the Wilderneſs. God here threatens to raiſe up @ - 
Nation againſt Iſruel, but what Nation he names not; that he conceals 
till the Mrians ſhould appear and diſcover it. In the other Prophecies of 
Iſaiah, &c. written after the Monarchy grew up, it is openly named, on all 
Occaſions; but in this of Amos not once, tho "the Captivity: of Syria and 
Ifael be the Subject of it. 
This Empire, if it aroſe with the Reign of Pul or Belus, has all its Suc-- 


ceffion-of Princes named in the facred. a Hiſtory of the Hebrews, all its Over- 
throw by Nebuchadnezzar. _ 


#* Newton. p. 271. 


SECT. 


Nations ate at firſt eminent for their Virtues, before their 


ee I 
. On the Median Empire Joined with that of Babylon. 


UT we miſt obſerve that, before the Fall of this Empire; i 
ſome 
not operate efftually ll ſome Ages after That the 
had been brought under the Aren Sovercigney, is plain from 
" Kings xvii. 6. For, when Samaria was captivated Haelites were 
into the Cities of the Medes, by the Conqueror. How long 
to this Empire, is not declared by any Hifto- 
Sacred or Profane. It might be 
Nation to the Kings of dure before Pul, or in the 
s Reign; for it is not unlikely that thoſe Princes, as they were dif- 
4 making Attempts Weſtward, by the Victories of Dewd, 
after a while, turn their Arms towards the Northern and Eaſtern 
and fo get this Kingdom or Country i 
Time, concerning which we have no Grounds of Com 
AD IT See This 
ee ©. Br tap eee. 


did not 
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the 


He 


and a Want of 


2 a King, and built him a Ca pital City, Echatans, 
| for the Seat of his Kingdom. + This is mide rake 20 Joe Ki 
pened in the Reign of Sennacberib, after he fled from Paleſtine, in the Reign 

of Hexetiab, 2 Kings xix. 35, 36, 37. The Medes, after this Revolution in 

their own State, maintained the dom many Years, under a Succeffion 
of ſeveral Princes named by Herodotus ; Deiaces, Phraortes, Aftyages, Craxares, 

Darius and 2 They had frequent Wars with the Aſyrians with various 

Sacceſs, and at laſt with the Lydians, whom they conquered, and took C 


Priſoner. 1 with the 
who were become a diſtinct Empire, by the Revolt of Nabopolaſſar, _— 
of the Forces of Chyniladen King of Ahria, in Chaldza. 4 © || 

either then, or ſoon after, ſucceeded at Nineveb, by the laſt King of Afp- 
* ria, called Sarac by Pol or. And at length Nebuchadnezzar, Son of 


* Nabopolaſſar, married 3 Daughter of Aſfyages, and Siſter of Cyaxares ; 


* ing grown old, and 
* Cyaxares, 


Scar, — the City, and ſhared the! "Empire 'of the 
| Pp 2 * Th 


nile 95. + Bid. Lib. I. c. 98, 99. 2 Poybiftr. al. 3 
— | | 
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18 
Changes; which, tho it ſeemed at firſt to weaken its Power, yet 
of the 


ht into the State of a2 


in their Power. —But, i in Pro- 


ney maintamed for forme 


* by this Affinity, the two Families of the Median and we grows apy 
being united, they conſpired againſt the Aſyrians. And N. ar be- 

Aſtyages dead; their Sons, Nebuchadnezzar and 
led the Armies of the two Nations againſt Nineveh, flcw 
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5 This Vitiary the Jews weir to the: Chula, the Greeks o the Med, 

* Tekit, Pohbaſhr, and Toſplus m9 both,” * == % 
* _ 


w aſcertain the Fall of the Afjrian Empire 
1 * In the Reign ON. when Zephaniah 
__« Fall was by that P ALE IH ns 14. 15. In the End of 
ofiab's Reign, Pherazb-Nec went up againſt the King of Aſyria, to che 
ond in has Way thicker flew aſab, 2 . and there- 
<« fore the laſt King. of ria was not yet flain. But, in the third and 
fourth Year of Janas, the Sacceffor of Fofiab, Fer. Alvi. 2. The 
* two having taken Nineveh, and finiſhed their War in Afyria, 
| their Weſtward ; ; and, leading their Forces againſt 
_ * the King of gert, beat him at and took from him what- 
* cvcr he lad ac taken from Mffras. And therefore we cannot err above 
* a Year or two, if we refer the Deſtruction of Nizeveb, and the Fall of 


* * the Ari Empar to the PINOT OE 


SECT. m. ny Se 


HAT w—__— hh we nk cheats" 
conſidered, from the Decay of the Egyptian Monarchy, and the Riſe 
of the Afyriaz, (which were near contemporary Events) to that of the 
Hias Fall — The total Overthrow of the Empire of Egypt happened, 
indeed, rr than the Difſolation of the one, tho it roſe ſooner. 
For, as it was better ſettled by Years, fo it was of a better Situation for Sta- 
bility, than the other: It flood, He one of its own Pyramids, on its Baſe 
proportoned m its Height 5 and was accordingly more difficult to over- 
' turn, or undermine. Its Sitnation was more convenient for Strength, being 
populous and plcntifal withaa itſelf, and being as it were à great Iſland, or 
e e ee onpaiſable Sands * 
23 
 - Whereas, the States that grew up to be the ( of Ahria, were- 
fo near in Situation to that „ that of Media on the North, and 
that of Chalizs on the South; that they hy moſt opportunely for that Con- 
federate War which ended in its Fall. For thoſe two great and heroic Princes, 
Nebuchadn:zzar and uniting their Forces, ſpeedily conquered the 
„ now in weak Hands; and deſtroying Nineveb, its Capital; they 
divided the Empire betwirt them ; doubtleſs by Concert, according to the 
8 70 VEE Con- 


b 


— 


CHrerLY REL ret o _ 
| Convenience of Situation, to each of their own : So that all, that 
lay 'Northward, fell to the ME; and that, which was Southward; to the 
Chaldeans. Bat Nineveb was bly out of Reſentment and the 
Hatred of the Medes, * and to make this Diviton more practicable ;; when 
neither of the Confederate would have the Poſſeſſion of that no- 
ble Imperial Scat to be Matter of Jealouſy or Controverſy betwixt them. 
However, 2s moſt of the Hiſtory of thoſe Times is derived from the He 
brew Scriptures ; and, as we may that That conquering 
People, which Ly neareſt Fades, (and that were chicfly employed by Pro- 
vidence in overturning the Hebrew Commonwealth, and deftroying their 
f rem Are 
find it: The facred Pages make mach mention of Neßuchad- 
e — And yer ke was prokige as 
great a Man, and as a General as the other. We may therefore 
pri that He, who had an equal Share in that Var, would be like to be 
2s active as the other, when it wzs over ; for both the were in 
their Youth, or Prime —And indeed, tho” 1 —— ſo ſilent 
this Prince; yet Heradatus, ſpeaking fo much concerning 
 timates that he was a great Name among thoſe Northern Nations in the Upper 
Sa. Herodstus, indeed, as Sir Jac Newton has made out, by comparing 
him with Z/chybes, and other Authors, has inverted the Succeſſion 
of the Medran Princes ; for he makes s to be Son and Succeſſor of 
Phraortes, and Father of whereas the great Newton, who firſt re- 
marked this Miſtake, + to be the Son and Sueceſſor of 
Phraortes, and Father of Mandane, and Amyite the Wife of Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; and that this aft Affinity cemented that t and formidable 
Confederacy, which was the Ruin of the Mirian Empire. But, tho He- 
rodotus miſtakes the Order of the Kings on the Throne of Media; yet he 
feems not to have been mach as to their Actions: And Cyaxares 
having probably been the chicf of Affairs under his Father Aſtyages, 
an unactive Prince; the Son was moſt talked of, and ſo bad many of theſe 
great ARions aſcribed to him, which were tranſacted i in his Father's Reign, 
but under the Son's Conduct. ” 1 
Beſides, + Heredatus fays, that Afages was the Father of Mandane, the 
Mother of Cyras ; and another Sifter, was the Wife of Nebuchad- 
neZZar ; ſo that the Children of were about = Nebuchadnez2ar,, 
who was = Ca his F or of Afſyria. And again, Cyrus 
the Son of Mandane, muſt be about with the Son of Cyaxares;, 
who married Ariere the Princes, upon the Peace which was ratified: 


after the famous Ecligſe, under the Medinion of Nebuchadnezzar, betwixt. 
— 


* 
» 


makes 


"ON 14!) 9 


* — che. Afr an] — flir, to foment this War, 
+ Neu. p. 308, 309. TBD c. 107 


him, in- 


3 30 9 18TORY: of — 
the Lydians and Medes. From both which C \Synchconiſms, it ap- 
| pears that Afyages the Father of . Mendane, was the Father, not the Son of 
 Cyaxares.; and that he was the Grandfather of Cyras and of Darius the Mede, 
who matried Ariene after An. Nalun. 163. And that this Darin, who 
married Ariene, was the ame Prince who afterwards took will be 
gathered by the Agreement 

and Babylon was taken, A. N. 210. 47 Years after-; and Darius the Neue 
Was Ga, when he took it, Dan. v. 3 1. So he muſt have been 1.507 16 Ven 
old when he- married, and the Conqueror of Babylen could be no other Son 
ne | WS 

_ Heradaius wentions ſeveral Events, which een to fait the Genins and 


had invaded the Upper Afia, = 
and fouled. chennfelves far about 28 "Joan. i» © ky, Me Poway ere, 
being at laſt expelled by Cyaxares; a Body of them turning Supplicants, and 
making Peace with him, — Makes, cud weee by him in 
inſtructing the Medes in the Uſe of the Bow; famous for — 
Archery and Hunting. 1 But upon a Time, happening to be 


Hunting, andeatching the King „ 


ſented it for the Ki 
V 


opprobious Language. r ———— and ſtudying 
Revenge, they ſoon after killed one of the Median Youths, who were with 
them for Inſtruction in Archery, and dreſſing the Fleſh like Veniſon, pre- 


ng's Table. But, as they could not expect to eſcape his 


engeance for ſuch an inſolent Barbarity, when it ſhould be diſcovered ; they 
immediately fled to the King of Lydia for Sanctuary; and, be to ſur- 
render them to Cyaxares, upon his demanding them, it ona War 


which laſted for five Years, with various Succeſs, betwixt the Meues and Ly- 
dians. But, in the fixth Year of the War, when they had made great Pre- 
parations on both Sides to bring it to a decifive Iſſne; the Forces of both 
Nations being engaged, in the very Time of Action, each Army was fo ter- 
rified by a ſudden Darkneſs, occafioned by a total Eclipſe of the Sun, that 
the Battle ſtood ſtill; and they came to Terms with cach other, and ratified 
a Peace, by the Marriage of Ariene the Daughter of Ahattes King of Lydia, 
#0 the Son of Cyaxares. This Treaty was carried on er ths Moe of 
Labynetus the Babylonian, i. e. Nebuchadnezzar, and the King of Cilicia, as 
Arbitrators betwixt the contending Nations. | 
This great Eclipſe, which was by Thales the Milefan, happened 
May 28. An. Nabon. 163. as Sir Nac ſtates it. 
According to Herodotus, the of Media and Lybia were conti- 
Suous, being * ſeparated. by the River Hah, & which nics in the Moun- 
_ tains 


# Vid. Newt. c. 4. + Herodot. Lib. I. c. 20g. 1 U n . 16.74 
$ Heradet Lib. I. c. 72. | 
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in Time. For, as this Marriage was, A. N. 163. 
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ho 203; 
mins of Armenic, and runni : thro' Glicia and Phy | turns" Northward, 
and then runs (between the , wholie on the ef, and. Cuppa- 
Arien on che Eaft fide of it) into the Buxine Sea. Therefore Cyaxares, 

_ after the of N:neveh, had been em in Arments, Cap-- 
padecra, and t adjacent Regi , on that Side of ; While Nehuchad- 


——— bs Empire, on che ocher 85de- And theſe dif- 
queſts, the two great Monarchs continued their 
any Emulations or Jealouſies. This their continued 
| Particulars. Nineveb was | 
77525 Temple were burnt, A. N. 160, about 20 

all f Nineveb:; and, about three Years after the Jews/b 
; A. N. 163. the Median and Lydian War ended by this memo- _—_ 
peace. Now, as the Northern Parts of the A in the 1 
| grand Diviſion fell to the Share of the Medes, bee en to: their 
Tountry; ſo the more Southern Parts fell to the Bobylniens, for the ſame 
Reaſon. This Diviſion would not occaſion, ſpeedily, any Emulations. For 
the Scene of their great Actions would be ſufficiently diſtin& and diſtant, while 
each of them were extending their Borders, in | Provinces fo remote from 
the other — Of both theſe Caſes we have the Teſtimony of Hiftory: . 
Thus, (I.) In the Northern Wars, which the Median — naider- 
book; eee e the Principal; and, tho Nebuchadnezzar-was an Ally 


and Auxiliary, yet he was no Party, for he was expreſly named, as 2 Me-- 
diator, to negotiate this Peace.“ 


(2. In the more Soxthern Provinces; where the Chaldeans were 5 
the Medes were only Allies and Auxiliaries, and not Partics. . In the Jew 
Wars with Nebuchadnezzar, and the ( eſt of Jeruſalem, the firſt Time, . 
in the third Year of Teboiakim, Dan. i. 1. Nebuchadnezzar came up 
eruſalem, and ſo far prevailed, that he got the King into his Hands, and 
Part of the Veſſels of the Houſe: of: the Lord; which he carried into the 
Land of Shinar, into the Houſe of his God, Daw i. 2. at which Time Da- 
nie! was taken Captive. This ſeems to be the fame Event related, 2 Kings 
xxiv. I. at which Time FJelviabim became his Servant, or Tributary, for 
three Years, viz. while the Army of the Chaldeans continued in Syria, and 
was Carrying on its-Con over the Alatic Provinces belonging to Egypt. 
In the fourth Year of Jeboiabim, that is the next Year he was ſubdued, Ne- 
buchadnezzar \mote the Army of the Egyptians at Carchemeſh, near the Eu- 
pbrates, Fer. xlvi. 2. But, after Nebuchadnezzar was gone to Babylon,-upon - 
his Father's Death, to ſettle the Kingdom there, Jalaiabin rebelled; and 
Nebuchadnezzar ſent his Army, conſiſting of Chaldeans, Moabites, &c. who, - 
having. harrafſed all the Country, at aſt beſieged him in Fern -and i 
| having taken the King, probably & in ſome Sally, they flew-bim, and caſt his. : 
dead Body without the Gates, unburicd, as it Was propheſied, Jer. xxu. 19. . 


and 


An. Neb. 1403 
Tears afier the 
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and xxxvi.' 30. This Revolt ſeerns to. have, been xcouraged. by Zee s for 
it is added. 5 And the King came no more out of is Land, 
bearing been difpoſſeſſed of. Fol. that" be had "from the Euphrates 40 the River of 
Egypt, iy Nebuchadnezzar. | Nebuchadnezzar himſelf, during the Conti- 
| nuance of the Siege, atrived at Feruſalm. And Jeconiab, who was now 
wont out to the Conqueror, and ſurrendered the City. This was the 
 ſecond-Captivity of the Jeus, who were many of them . — to 
at this Time. Now the Priſoners, and Spoils . all carried to 
+ evidently ſhews that Nebuchadnez2ar was conſidered as the Principal in this 
Ts and the Reaſon ſeems to be this, which we have affigned, that this 
was one of the Southern Provinces of the Aſſyrian Dave, which 
tly fell to the Share of the Bazylonian Monarchy, by Contract. 
If it be aſked what Foundation have we in Hiſtory to ſuppoſe this Con- 
tract about the Terms of the Diviſion betwixt the Confederate Conquerorsof 
? I anſwer; we have not any certain ones in the ancient Hiſtorians: 
Bat common Senſe tells us, that, if they were Confederates of near 
Power, muſt divide the Conqueſts the moſt convenzently; and that muſt 
be, by having each of their Territories the moſt contiguous that could be, to 
their ſeveral | Kingdoms.— We have no where ſo exact Accounts of 
theſe great Events, the Ruin: of the great Monarchies of {pre a, Egypt, 4 
Babylon, or the great Capitals of Nn Jeruſalem, or Labin, as in the 
| facred Volumes. * ſo late in the World, as this Period of the Fall of 
de Hebrew State, Pagan Authors were ſo careleſs in recording, -or their Re- 
cords were ſo ill . that we have very deficient Memoirs of thoſe 
Ages, and they can do little for us, in furniſhing any correct hiſtoric Know- 
ledge, without the Help of the Scriptures.— But then, either by the direct 
Hiſtory of the Hebrew ſacred Books, or their Prophecies pains eh, therewith, 
and an accurate Examination of both, a good Hiſtory may be deduced. We 
hall find that none of their Prophecies were publiſhed after the Events came 
to pals, which were ſo predicted; and this may afliſt us in judging in a Chro- 
nological Way, of the Probability of the Times when any Events happened. 
— Thus, when one Event is related as paſt, at the ſame Time that another 
is predicted, we may know which was firſt in Order of Time. As, Nabum 
i. 7, 8, 10. Tho no Hiſtory directly ſpecifies the Time of either the Cap- 
tivity of 7 bebes, or the Deſtruction of Nineveb; yet, by this Prophecy, it is 
clear that Thebes, or No- Ammon, was captivated and greatly oppreſſed, tho 


not quite deſtroyed, before the Deſtruction of Nineveb. — Again; by com- 


the Jewiſh Prophecies with their Hiſflory, we have, IJ humbly con- 
ceive, a full Proof in Point, namely, that they were Confederates, and joined 
their Forces in the Fewiſb Wars; and yet, that the King of Babylon was 
the Principal therein. For, in the fourth of Jeboiabim King of Judab, 
which was the firſt of N in the Vear next after the firſt Con- 


: n of Judea, mentioned by Dal, i. 1, 2. at which Time Fudea was in 
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| be attacked the next, as being moſt 
to more diſtant Vieories:: Great: 
! Countries in the 5 
x - Again; theſe Kin 
ire ſome conſiderable Time to donquer 40d ſettle indo Fro- 
us was at a great Diſtance from r. ſo tha the 
. not be ee 06h thr 
e here fix it with” Sir Newton,” age 16. 
Mart,” gael they in the World, Beck: x0 2, 1115 
He then invaded” and-conquered Egypt 4 
is Tavaſioh was after the finiſhing of the Siege: of Ants is manifeſt, 
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men requi 


frotn the Words of the Prophet, Exel. * 197 20... Probably; during all | 
Series of Victories, Nebuchadnezzarrand CG e (ll ab Alliances, „ 
23 taken in the 3 fh Tear of Nebuchaduezzar's Reign, and 


And it i ei 


r g lgeri Aid, that Nee ee 


EDN Ons hs: North, "wilt Horſes, Chariors, Sa Bei. ä 
* 12757 ther, ver: 3, Again; it 
is aid, that 3 no Wages far bis Army, E xxix. 18.) a ä 


in that more Nyrtherm Part of theſe e ee n 
5 Contract betwitet tem : Tho: I own, Length of tie Siege: 
might have echauſted the Wealth of deen 5. 

another Way, chat chere were e ee 
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„ IJhſepb. comty. Ai. Lib. I. Sed. 21: . 
I Tho ſome. File this Account of /it, that, during fo | | 
mity, the Inhabitants removed their beſt Effects to an Iſland In the Sea, and built a new. 
there; ſo that * the old City could be held no Jonger, 10 Spoil were found" 

EFridtaux. Connect. Vol. I. p. 91. 
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pts —It however appears, 
either from its native Numbers, 
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Allies, not being 
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tempt. Fos che Keys 
eee 


e ur more call San. 

tot We Bot ie is wary of of 'Remat k that Heroes, who bad 

3 the Priefts of Egypr, e ee eee 
 Difaſtery about the End of A briefe Reign, ang a Revolt'which occafioned a 

Plbcian being Ft upon the Tess is ſtead of Helbra, or Apries; yet be 
: „ a "theifclres}' but: is entirely fibeuBt 
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1 4 the Hebrew 
et „ but cnteirpvfory Wiiters, are very punctunl 
is whote Affair; ben it begun, 2 
wy after" thereking of Tre; thatit wag about the Time 
e Death, Jer, xl. $0. which Event Hiradece' bimſelf 
* only of Pleeian Deſcent, webe was fer 
Dont this ir ſdems the moſt likely -tHat he ws 
or; after he had rab agel th 
Ptobably ſiain him. For the 
Ss — curred) | is hag with the Mensa of the” 
whe retired t6 chat dann, Fer: xl. 65 22 . And be 
4 | r . 5 — 10% F. "The 


WAY the Emeht e Vion ters 1 5 
1 on W ee 
Ethiop at #3; fem one” Eo of the Counity th ihe other. And 
that this is th. tho te u e ne Wind, "Exch px. ö. from the Nomi 
2 Syene fol 76. fall in it ile Sword id nec | 
eſſe or Extent of the 
| Hens ar the other, intellig 
Te + CFC & M07 250M TIT 
2 Now; 47 there wat Revolt of the ebe * be about 
Time, according to & Herodotus and Hiob which was — by Sor 
, whom. Herodotus. clk a Kaen, but Diodoris, an Wen 2 
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7 bore, at. the: fame | Ti: when he hd. inves. | 


ſtorians, guage his Dream of 
ces o it 3: which, is 4 4 


| ' as its plain 36. 
LN be died. near the Endof n W ape aken 
pve in the cighth Year of Nebucha 's Reign, 2 Kings XXIV, 12, Te 
miſt therefons he revwnned: ren ix: ian. Expedition, (which'was the laſt 
Mar in which he was engaged) in the 36th. Year of his. Reign; org which 
© wre may gather that he might be.near tro Years3n.his Conqueſt of, Egypt, and 
Eran which is called the full Number of the Years he reigned, 
n in the Kingdom. with Fern Day af hy 
2 er nn 11 i Wü 2187 ak 15 
9. lee bumbliog and chafing a Wine the, Uippery n G2 
Standing of human Pride, have we ack 8 enteg, d G 9 5 T. 
great Prince was one of the greateſt ever ruled in the 2-5 Fg : 
Name had been the Terror of NE og, whoſe Arms had overtutned 
the two Empires that had \ever been erefted in the We n 


namely: the Aſhyrian and Egyptian + and yet we behold. him reduced from from 
his. kingly Dignity, into a brutal Diſtraction, -nnconſcjous of all bis. 


wagni 
cent Works and mighty Pawer ; and, in bumbling reverſe, debaſed tax 
the Converſe of his meaneſt Slaves, become a Companion of Beaſts, not Men; 
ranging with the common Herds, perhaps within the grand Encloſures, of the 
Malls of that Babylon; which KF bad raiſed. on the Ruins of Nineveb, 
Feruſalem, Tyre, and e the Glory of Egypt ;. without a Shelter from Mid- 
night Storms, or the Summer's Heat, in the midſt of his magnificent Palaces ; 
without human Garments, F 8 or Bed, in e for the ee Robes, | 
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the-Delicacies of his Regal Table, and Magnißcenee of his Royal Apart- 

ments, meaner than any of his C in their Chains; or thoſe conquered 
Monarchs whom he had before laid in the Duſt, Zo. xiv. 16, 17, 18. And 
yet, after. this diſmal and total Eclipſe of his Glory, he again emerges from 
this calamitous Cloud, and at laſt ſets in The Luſtre of Peni- 
tence and Picty ſeem more to adorn. his laſt Year of Life, „ 
en b e ee ROS fo: 4% 
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C5 ue Fir of the 1 POE fie Nn wa — 
nezzar, fo its being conquered by Darius. Wis, 


2 the ente tf Fee Canon, Cade: hin bn. the 
He immediately, on his Acccthon to the Throne, releaſed Je- 
1 and treated him with great 
wn 2 Kings xxv. 27.——$t. Ferome informs us, from an old Tradition 
Jews, that Evilmerodach, having the Government of the Empire 
N ather s Diſtraction, adminiſtered it ſo ill, that, upon his Father's 
Recovery of his Senſes, and returning to the he put him in Priſon for 
his Male-adminiftration ; and happening to be impriſoned in that Place where 
| Fechoniah- had been fo long confined, he there entered into à particular | 
_ Friendſhip, with him, win lon L, e ee Engler gag 
Treatment of him, when he came to the Throne.“ 
| Boilneralach was « wee Prince, and growing, by the baren of hs 
Conduct, intolerable to his on conſpired againſt him, and 
flew him. And Nerigliſſar, or Nergalaſſer, who | had married a Daughter of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and was at the Head of the Conſpiracy, n the Raw: 
pire after: Evilmeradach's Death. As we hear ho more of Fechoniah after 
this, and he is faid to have been fo reſpectfully treated at Babylon to the Day 
of his Death; he either died about hems Ts or was lain, as = Favourite, 
when Merodach fell. + 
When Nerighſor came to the Empire, we | foon'meet with Intimations of 
a War com between the ans and Medes. So that probably 
the Confederacy! betwixt Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxares, laſted as long as either 
of them lived. | And the firſt Hints of theſe Wars are faid to be after the 
Death of Afyages; who, as Xenophon ſays, was ſucceeded by Cyaxares. But 
this, whom he calls Cyaxares, muſt ranks have been the Darirof Daniel; 
and the Afyages King of the Medes, who at this Time died, muſt have been 
no other than Cyaxares the Confederate of Nebuchadnezzar in the Conqueſt 
of Aſyria. About this Time, the King of Babylon, whom Xenophon calls the 
Vor. II. r King 


E Hieros. Comment. is JJ. xiv. r9. + Prid. Canned. Vol. I. p. 108. 
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| King of the Af & the Medes repreſents 
| 8 al to be ſafe forthe reſt of as This could not de 
MNebucbaduexgan, hut N. his Sucerſſors; and not Bains lar, but N.. 
righ ar. For the former was killed in a Conſpiracy at Home, bat the latter. 28 
Field. And the laſt Chaldean Emperor before-: FOI WI. 
His, Div, 3 1. who was the Be DOR One 


Ihazzer of I 
Aer both Parties Bad bees fer thies Yeats 
und other Prepa ti wn a anal it came Nr 
in which Nerig was killed. + Sus King: of Bydia, 
2 ar, took upon him che Hr ecke . * 
a Retreat as he could. But Cyrus the Medion Gene. 
. 5 . after the Defeat overtook them, and taking 
1 
ſS to the Babylonsans ; and the ter, as his Son 


* 


Dignity next to 
Army, and made as 
ral 


them at 4 
Prince, 2 was a * 


and gucceſſor I — for the T He was a 
ny Prince e pr ore. e Inſtances of 
exorbitant Craelty and arbitrar 25 
againſt him, and few him; Teipned nine Months. f — 


indeed — was but « Child when be reigned. But then. 
it may be queried, how. he could give uch Proofs-of his bad Dilpoſitions-as- 7 
to provoke a Conſpiracy againft the Son- of fo beloved a King? So that I: 
ſhould think he was come to Man's Eftate, and was guilty of thoſe enormous, 
royal Villamies, as againſt Gobrias, and Gumatus, which awaked the Indigna- 
tion of the Aſyrians againſt him. And the Murder of Gobriavs only Senat 
a Hunting Match, (which happened in his Father's-Reign) out * I 
: 8 s or Succeſs iS meter er- le 


— the ancien Hiſtorians bs ndentioh n. And th lore it muſt 
mean no other but Nerigliſſar, and that Laloſaardach was the Son of thats 
great but unfortunate Prince, who fell in the firſt great Battle betwixt' the 
 Babylomans and Medes. But his Reign is not mentioned in the Canon of: 
Ptolemy, according to a Rule obſerved in the up that Canon, which 
always counted from the Month Thoth in every Reign. And this young Prince 
coming to the Throne, after the laſt Thoth of his Father's Reign, and being 
flain before the Return of that Month, his. * of nine Months was not 

inſerted in the Canon. 1 

He was ſucceeded in the Empire by the Beſſhezzar of Danie), called N. | 

| 1 in the Canon, Labynetus in Herodotus, Nabormedus by Beroſus, and 

Naboandel by Toſepbus, He reigned -17 Years. And of —.— 2 

= Xemph. Cyreped. Lib. I. p. 22. . Edit. Par. Fol. + Bid. Lib. i. p. 38. 1 Beref. apud 


Foſepb. con. App. Lib. I. Sea. 20. Megaſth. =P: Prep. Evang. Lib. IX. Jeſeph. Antig. 
74 X. c. 11. L. cont. Ap. Lid. I. Se $ Fenoph, Cyroped. Lib. IV. p. 112, 113. 
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ö | CHIBFLY: RELIGIOUS. "6 
f 0 ²˙ cf Babdnchen e 
55 TTV 
probabiy the Son of Nebuchadzezzar hi For he is often called his Fa- 
ther, Dau. v. And then again, it appears that, in the fifth Tear of Fechomial's 
and expected 
- the Capthics —  Barachi 2, 11, 12. 80 that he was cither 
elder Son, or Fuilmerodach cven then was in e. But it being faid 
| that the Nations ſhoald ſerve Nebuchadnezzar, and his Son and Son's Son, 
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4 Sax would be bi to reign; and = be Ren = what ih be = 
Months after, there can be no great — — 
concerning the Time of the Government of Nehuchadnezzar's Houſe ; for it 
was three Succeſſions in the 

| be expected to be; and the Empire 1 
| "RO, till the Conqueſt of the Mala and Pe. 
- Reign the Wars betwirt the E and 
| 5 ih won tun Niger Re ; and, tho” the 
——— ——-—ö an 
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; this great and growing Empire of the , yet 
Darius being himſclf an active Prince, and his General the greateſt 


over all Afia, as Scha repreſents 

Now was that very Darms, who comed 2 L 

Sold, ;nto thoſe fancus Pieces of Gold, called - 
The Medes ſeem to have beena People 

; Herodetus repreſents them. T as Strangers 

Aan were i rich. — — — 

Kind in it into theſe Darier. — — 

from 8 taking of Sardit, till aſter the Conqueſt of 
e and Silver too, —— — 
Aff t of the ¶ Hallam by D and that of the Medes by 


had been in the World. - Bat there 
after the Days of Suu, I am, not | 


=_.” and Pagan Hiſtories began) 
Ian ſenſible ĩt has been better 2 * 3 
"ſet themſelves | to. collect CINE 
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T may be uſeful, in- Subferviency to our mn 
Obſervations on the ancient Cities of pw yr 
Pires, which were © elne, 0 
able for their Improvements, 1 tec Sail 
or Grandeur of their Ornaments, at the Time of their Fall ; thoſe very G 
ties were, themſelves, Hiſtories of paſt Arts to that Time. Abd throwe 
"way not exaRtly know when they were firſt built, or with what grand or cle. 
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ener Tor FOUS 2 _ 
ar the Times of their Deletion, we my gong 


| nid in fk kh Te Point ar Magnitdde a Graz 
ſuſt and: moſt famoui among eee eee 
ſeem to have had, by their Civil Cotiſtitation, a ſingular Advantage for their 
Z in all the moſt clegant Aris: Fer Trades and Arts were here- 
| 2 and: deſcended from Father to gon in the fame Family. The Peo- 
| wat Gifs ino-dilfereat Fiibes;. which eem: to have. ban, liſtinguiſh- 
55 — — Laid allotted thew.5:who — 3 
mbemfrlves only to. Srndy to mind. the Sacra, and to inſttuct the. People in 

All that they called uſeſul Knowledge and to aſſiſt in the Government, as 


. . own the Priefts-—There was allo 2 Race of Sol 


might apply: elv 7e Niiren Aſairs, and 10 become, expert 
— War and ready on all Occaſio nor ga R — 4 
————— —-k— der in 
_ obliged to apply .chemklves each to. ibe Gernpaom of his Family- Hereby 
all mechanic Arts muſt be carried to a great Perſedtion; each Artificer being 
— -converfant with but their own ſeveral. Trades from their very Child 
hood. They had not Lands, but took it of the King; Pricfts-and.Soldiers, . 
to manage it in Tillage or Paſtutage. It is therefore no Wonder that Archi- 
tects and Statuaries both aboundit *6 Stell and Numbers; ſuould be the Pro- 
duce of ſucha Negulation, in Egypt, and be ready at Hand, when they had 
Wand enooghi to induce dec o-great Undertakings. 8 When 
Monarchy, and after ward applied Himſelf to great Civil 1 in the 
be, im thc Poſſeſſion of ſuch immenſe Wealth 4 l had - 
in thoſe ertenſive C 67 ſoon. diſtingaiſbed. Fgype by che Embelliſhment 
of grand Works, Palaces, Temples and Cities- Ta ERES in Egypt was, pro- 
bably, the firſt City in the World ; and was famous for its Gran- 
 denr and Wealth, abore any City named in Hiſtory. Its numerous and war- 
like People iſſued to the Wars thro an hundred Gates, as Homer, the moſt 
ancient Pagan Writer: hints. “ And Diodarus Siculus tells us, that. there was 
no City in the World ſo highly adorned with ſuch a — of ſtately 
- Monuments of Gold and Silver, and Ivory, Caloſſus's,- and Obe- 
3 cut, each out of one entire Stone. ens — four 
the moſt ancient of which was near two Miles in Circuit; its > 
Wall wer 45 Cubits high, and 24 Foot "_ —— with . 
ne Lib. II. c. 260. Diader, Sie Lib. Le: w- 4 Hom. Iliad. Lib. IX. | 
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ries, even at that Tune, i This wondrobs City muſt have 
ſtrong and een are 
FA extremely grand and ſpacious, as Dr. Pocock — WL 
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titude of Inhabitants, as deſcribed/by'the Prophet; . 1. 8. 
ee e No and ye teen, ee y of Thebes. 
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a ene 9 alter | 
been ſo long fle in all i Oden, was in the Reign of He- 
2 — — Ber- "And it ſeems to be men- 
tioned as a fate Event, which muſt be well remembered by the Afyrians, 
who had © 1 The great Newton ſtates the Time of Nalums pro- 
thus: * Nabum wrote after the laſt Invaſion of Fudeaby the 4fy- : 
hn the Mountains, the Feet of bim that bring- 


13 erb gend 
che Hacked fall no more 


dings, 0 Judah, Tees thy folemm Feofs; perform thy Vows 1, , 


cut: 


7 thro' thee, be it utterly. namely, the 
 Hſhrian Power, which they ichicfly feared. —— by the Fall 
f Nine veb. Now, if Thebes was ſo grand and: ſtrong; at that Time, we 
may juſtly conclude-th it had been ſo long before; and therefore, that all the 
Ara rhe © this int f Jeon, Yuck my Ma, 5 
_ "Carving, 2 RE; and | 


8 fries was this 2 next * Empire, that roſe on Le an of the Egyp- 
tian Power; and NIN Vn, its Capital, was the eldeſt great City that is men- 
Tioned in Hiſtory, to have totally periſhed by conquering Armies. That it 
was a very ancient City is evident; for it is faid to haue been built in the Days 
of Nimrod, Gen. x. 11. That it was much celebrated for the Multitude of its 

"Citizens, and the Extent of its Dimenfions, is plain, Fonab iii. 3. and iv. 11. 
And it is ſaid, by Profane Writers, {| to have been of an oblong Figure, of 
480 Furlongs in Circumference, or 60 Miles. And hence, probably, at was 
Called a City of three Days Journey in Jonab, as twenty Miles is as much as 

_ a Man can well travel in a Day. 5 And Strabo repreſents it as much bigger 
en . 4 But, as as #83 we" its e ae cannot be 


calculated 


86 * Diador. Lib. 1 c. 4. 85 n on Egypt. + Newt. 8 p. 2 258, 4 Died. Y 
Lib. II. ab Init. S Prid. Canned. Vol. I. p. 48. * Strade. Lib. XVI. p. 7. 
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greatly opprefied. = 


further augmented by:Correſpondence with Egypt 


6 . ve 

therefore that the mochanie Ats were, gown ande 2 me not 
dalj at the Overthrow of that Empire, but even long before. For it was a 
—  Gity of three Days about; when Fonah ben who was Con- 


temporary with Teske II. King of Mrael, and Uzziah King of ms . | 
about the Time of the | of tho Ee of Nabonaſar ;. but it — 
deſtroyed till the 140th Yeat of that Are. * 064 þ 4485 * * 285 10 | 


The next great City, which- was deſtroyed Nan 5 
apprehend, the very; Original and Birth-place of the 


GEM; Thi was, I. 
greateſt Improvements of the Human Bad, in the moſt refined Knowledge, 
And, as the Mind Tilated in Knowledge, ſo it proportionably advanced in the 
bee. Kaese Ae: fes i aBualy dd ou 
le Solomon, weare oſten told: And we have — 2 

able Progreſs in Arts or Knowledge, before that Age, in any other Country. 
Bat then, indeed, r ſo the Commu- 
End ee pen Vase ep, ug 

2 n 129 8 

The Ward was then remoyed. farther from its. State ef Iafancy; pt AR 
i W to Maturity, and arrived at greater Perfection in the Uſe 
gl its Faculties; ac to the Sentiments of the learned Mr. Archdeacon 
Law, which he has ſo beautifully ſtated; in his late excellent Performance. 


3 at leaſt in that Method in which - 
S od S Nr . namely, by very plain Inſtruc- 
been in finding, i it out of themſelves, in- that State ie of: compuratin Tainey of 
But we hear not of any great Progreſb in Arts at Jer 
of Solomon, of h ys Temple, er na. 


= Kipgdom aneh rich, it was probably finiſhed in high Taſte, boch by: 
the Improvements which had ee in Alu Minor, and which 


and Greece. But, as we 
have not ſufficient Memoirs of the Grandeur, or Embelliſhments of: that 
Gity, we can make Jitle Addition to. our Hiſtory of Aus, ne. thee Frogs, . 
from hence... 


Perfection, in this Age we are treating of. As to the Original of Arts in this 
_ Gity, tho Building for Strength and Conveniency was certainly found out 
early, ſince this City was begun befere the hh en Vet, if we may judge 


from 


"S. Mr. To $ Cnfiderations on the State f the 2 45 to 7 heory Religion... 


at that Time, is clear from 
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Accounts of any conſitder-- : 


Tho I cannot but be humbly 4 Opinion, that Mankind was early-capable 
& ——ů— Religion 


however {low they might have 
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SAR DISG sdb Gupital City ,of the Kingdee of Lydia; and, e | 


BaByLoN nnoahs, laſt great City-whoſe 0k yn was ! at its 


babl „growing — 

2 Riebmeſs of its 8 

n the Continuance and =D of bien Wis 1 nd: L 

vat? Zar Remark ; 4 

dbb e . for the Hu G the Lingam; 

ee Pother, ani for the Emu of my Agel ? Dan. in 30. * 

ramis is ſaid *by me, and! I Behr bg uten toe have founded this Cit 
rr was 4 | 

ive Ages. Bot chen it cus chuck dnezzar; who fimiſhed it 

d Manner, in — Wee Oat who bim wer naß. 


= 


* 


Aa in Ruins, by this rival Succeflor 0 it. Gl ie eld llt * 

r, Nebuchadnezzar's Death is no good Date, from which to cal- 
| cxllate-the Pafe@ionof Are. For he had all the great Patterns of Antiquity 
alter which to-copy. He had ſeen Nineveb and Jeruſalem in all their Beauty | 
and Extent: He had ſurveyed Thebes,' Heliopolis, with all their Tem- 


2 Pet; Pyramids, Obeliſes, Colofſus's,” and the other Wonders of Bey in their 


ancient ; and he could command all the g mann 
1 Countries; nnen or even > 


=——_ Kiniſhed by bim, was juſſly called one of the Wonders ef the 
| World 1 way every —„— its Beauty, and Strengtt 
It was in Dimenſions an exact Square of fifteen Miles on Side, and fixty 
Miles Circumference. - For Strength, it was encom 4 by a Wall of 200 
Cubits hig D, and co Cubits broad; with a vaſt Ditch out of which the Earth 
was digge ai of which the Brick of the Walls was made. It had, for both 
Beauty an 485 trength, on each Side of this vaſt Square, 1 100 
"in all; all ade 6 of ſolid Braſs or Copper.  -From the 25 Gates, on each 
Side of the Square, were drawn Streets in right Lines, to the oppoſite Gates; 
in all 50 Streets, each 15 Miles long. || To fill this great City with Inhabi- 
tants, Nebuchadnezzar carried ſach a Multitude of Captives from all the con- 
queted Provinces, as may be imagined: It was alſo exquiſitely adorned and 
Dew as Herodote a 2a "Tho: ' Buphrates-r ran tet the 1b of wy, 


* Herod 5 L c. 184. Diel A., Lb H. + lden 1. uſb. Prep. Evan: Lib, IX. 
4 Herad. Lib. I. c. 178. I Ibid. & 179. 
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Country, 


Monarchy extended a 


ü Ster-, "On the 1 — — + Temple of. | 


NE . e eee fly- 
ban aa d City for for thoſe who wendered in the Wilderneſs. * Sir Jac 
Newton underſtands this of Pal and Nabenafſer, who built up Babylon, as a 
Capital for one Branch of his Family 
Time when Salacum invaded Egype, 
who recired de Araki and the Pe into Mee, or lu , 


ſ0o they carried their 5 
= ſerved in the /Era of Nabonaſſar, 


of any of the Arts. . But, as the Eaſ abaunded with People, 
deſpotic Dominion over ſo vaſt a Compaſs of 
muſt have had an immenſe Treaſure, and a numberleſs Multi- 
tude of at their Command. 
Have been in the vaſt and grand Taſte, rather than in the correct and elegant 


cone. M more the culated Cates 4 their Palaces like Gitres ; 
1 8. - All was in this 


tory, they 


wee ee iy Fd ende 
er, n en ee But. . 
#0 Nantes. Clem. b. 326. e | 


to reſide at. And, as this was about the 
and drove many Egyptians out of their 


all their Works ſeem to 
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[OT only An dn and the Poleics of States, Lem to have u- 
dergone material Alterations in à fitnilar Manner. 


* Tho Polities of the moſt abekutr were obably at the Begin-- 
— and mild 3 of Go- 
vernment. As 


Society wits firſt formed among near Relations, it would re- 
t of Genius, to 


a near Equality among 


e no great 


who were deſcended from the fame Ancefior'; and that therefore ſuch 


Bl  Gcntlenels ſhould be thought-nateral ; à fort of natural Inſtinct inſpired 
theſe Sentiments. But "when, in the Revolution of ſome Ages, great Em- 
Pires were raiſed by Conqueſt, and de Remembrance of Kindred was entire 
loft, the Comgquezors tteated them all as Shives ; and- both the 
People as the Purchaſe of their Sword 3 ravaging the one, and deftroying the- 
_ other at their Pleaſure, in in untatural Defizhce to the moſt genuine Sentiments 
of Humanity. Thus a un and nos f Ambition and 
ded on the Great Men of the World to the p s Love of War and 
Conqueſt : And again, the Love of Plunder and | e, (when once a Nation 
- was grow great by Conqueſt) Joined u eh” Each bf thr my 
2 -. Impelled the common World to Arms; and led them by Thou-- © 


fands, to follow the Standards of thoſe victorious Tyrants to the Works of 
Deſtruction, 


againſt which the human Heart naturally recoils But here it 
may de again obſerved, that Mankind had made fo ſmall a Progreſs in the 
efcful Arts of domeſtic Induftry, that the common People had little better 
to employ themſelves in; or little Security for their Perſons, or Families, ot 

, at Home; and therefore more readily engaged in War: It was 
the beſt Thing they could then do for chemſelves, in that State of Improve- 
met, which the World had then attained to. | 
It ſeems to have been Wan e NN in the laborions Arts, 

in which the People could uſefully employ, and comfortably maintain = 
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ſelves at Home, | which-occafioned — yrooey the firſt 
be ſo very numerous; as thoſe of 


" is wo have idle World 
"3 — —— — Con: 

| querors, or Unzverſal Monarchs; ( Nacof Brings hardly Human.) And 
eden when, to the of the World, and of Arts and 


Sciences, it ſhould not, methinks, have been entircly a to the natu- 
ral Manners of the Age, in which theſe new roſe — Thus Alexan- 

der, in « more polite Age, than when Seri, 'ul, or Nebuchcdnezzar ſet 

up univerſal Monarchics, erefted the Macedonian For Alexander, 


being a Greek, in which Region, the Notions of Civil Liberty had 
_ vailed; It was 


greatly pre- 
a very unnatural Ambition in um, that he led the Greeks 


y unnatural to them, n er 
Numbers of People in the Original „ made it unnatural in 
- them to expect it; . 
over Millions, in a ay. y, this Empire properly 
For, tho all the different Branches of the Greek Em- 
pire were eſtabliſhed under Monarchs of Greek Deſoent, yet - they were inde- 
pendent , ſettled in thoſe — eohich had boon 
verally united — png except Greece itſelf ; and after 

Alexander's Death, Macedonia held no r Dominion over the reſt ; nor 
were they called Rebellions againſt the Bot, as Mlexander conquered 
Darius, who had ſo many Nations under his Dominion ; ſo, by that Con- 
queſt, they all fell under the Dominion of the ueror ; to 
the Caftoms of the Ezf, which had prevailed fo long in Afa. And this 
Cuſtom had begun, and was the Effect of more barbarous and leſs cultivated 
. 1 e 1 than i 


to a Taſte x 
The 


p 


The ſame abſurd Taſte afierwards 
duced them into a Scheme of the higheſt $ ll 
were the moſt ſtrenuous Advocates for became Patrons for univerſal 4 

Tyranny, in their own Hands. For, 25 Alerender, a Greek, by ſacceſsful War, 

fell into the Poſſeſſion of univerſal Empire, by conquering thoſe Nations who 
were fond of that fort of Dominion; and were made fond of it, by having 
ſuch Numbers of their Subjects employed, rather in Arms than Arts: —80 
the Romans, thoſe fierce Patrons of Liberty, who would contend fo obſtinately 
in the Senate, or in a popular Aſſembly, againſt any Man's having a Grain 
of Power more than was due to him, by their national Stipulations ; yet, 
even 1 Republicans would lead their Armies, in order to enſlave 
| whole Nations to their own Roman Yoke ; over — 5 had not the 


SY 2 leaſt 


the Romons, and fe- 


— Te eat thi Poles; mia n ther 


in their Architecture, and irn, and their other Arts. 
Thus an was agniſicent, tho' it was of ſuch Mag- 
nitndey that che Royel Goes could kane, hear ons another ſpeak. A Coloſſus: 
y,- tho with a Noſe x Cubit long, and Legs like the Pillars of a 
a. Royal Tomb wasa Py ramid of ten Acres Baſe, to accommodate. 
; of tax Foot in Length ; ir general Taſte was enormoully abſurd | 
| in thoſe leſs poliſhed Ages. | endleſs 
of the-accurate Arts were diffuſed dne all Greece; i in theis little clegant Re- 
publics, where private Induſtry employed many Hends, here a rich Public 
the Emulation of the Artiſans, r — 
Chiſel, er the Painter z Pencil, into breathing Figures of -imitated Life, —- 
Yet again, in the Empires of Greece a and Reine, the Gigantic, Coloſſean Gov't 
was revived in their Natoos ere and e Dominion, tho 
they no longer admired it in any thing elſmmmee. 
Bat now, in our modern Times, when States or Cities b 451 84 
Cimgueſt, which s the moſt ignoble Riſe; but by Trade, Commerce, and Cuil 
. ̃ wo Tarn ad fon; tus fawder Rae 
, ſo we have is, 
. b e ory ee e And this 
muſt be a Proof of our being more civilized, in all that can be RE ng Hig 
minated civilizing, where far greater Numbers can get their Living by the 
Arts of Peace, in ROY a a Wm called to the: rugged * of 


War. 199 0 
| be that a coating Nation ily be civi civilized by 


Amen ind be 3 
'theC „by transfuſing their Arts, Sciences and Manners ; as Rowe was 
by Greece; and the Northern Nations of Europe. by Rome. But, as there is 
no civilizing any People, in general, by Slavery, or bringing: them 


lihood of an. haughty Maſter learning of his Slave: They always loſe more 


than they get by Slavery :- And, again, they naturally become more rugged 
by Tyranny ;. they loſe that ingenuous, free Spirit and unreſtrained Genius, 
which ; 18 the Source of all-uſeful Arts, which inſenſibly vaniſheth as it meets 
with Curb, and Reſtraint and Oppreſiion ; and the Slave: loſeth his Oy 


to inart and communicate Arts to. his Lord. 
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to nouriſh their own Arts, by tyrannical Commands; ſo there is no like- 7 
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Libs ty, 55 wy the. 2 nn 15 all. 3 uy 2 In 
* Provements ; ; not only in Arts, Arms and as 5 5 * 4 
in the Seiencer and” Moralboy. 1 
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T EAT VI is the only genuine Parent f Fes of Arts, PO ; 
however coarſe and at it may at firſt appear: It encourages all In- 
duſtry, all Free Invention, Knowledge and Virtue with a parental Renignity, 
according to the different Genius of all its Sons. Hereby every one is careſſed 
to follow the free natural Bent of his own Heart; but he dare not pretend to 
teach an haughty Maſter, which is accuſing him of Ignorance, with a conquer- 
ing Sword in his Hand, When Men find the Sweets of Lizzz Ty, they. 
will cbearſulh Hay in their native Country; and readily contend with the In- 
conveniences of its Climate, Soil, or Situation; this will werb make a Land 
of Liberty become And, if the Country is fruitful, 
yet Liberty will ſoon make its Inhabitants Induſtrious, i 5 they n cher dal all the : 
Rewards of their Induſtry are their on. This will convert a barren Soil 
into a fruitful one, by the Skill and Induſtry of Agriculture. There are no 
Materials out of f which Liberty will not be able to work out Politeneſs, 
 Wealthand Power. The Induſtry and Sagacity of the Manufacturer creates 
an Eſtate, with which he can pay the laborious Huſbandman for the Plenty 
which he can ſpare of the Fruits of the Field; with which the Huſbandman 
ann again cloath himſelf comfortably. Human Nature has thus all its Wants 
ſupplied; Men are rendered more decent in their Appearance, more bealthful 
in their Countenance, and more chearful and contented in their Mien and 
Air; and ſo more amiable and lovely, and agreeable in each other's Eye. 
Hence ſpring a good Nature, unſuſpefting Benevolence and Charity, which 2 
makes Society a ſtill greater Blefling, i in theſe happy Regions of Liberty. Men 
will invent Arts, which they have never been 7aught, and find out Manu. | 
factures which they have never learned, or improve thoſe which they do but 
imperfectly know, by a laudable Emulation to excel ; in a free Country, 
where every one may hope for the Benefit of his own Labour, or Invention, . 
or Genius, or "Roi, Saas for the Uſe of his own Family. : 
LIBER T, the faithful Nurſe of Induſtry, makes every Part of Nature. 
fruitful, The Merchant's Skill and Mariner's Care create an Harveſt on our 
. boiſterous Coaſts, parallel to the Hills or Meadows, covered with Herds and 
Flocks, or to the fertile Plains or Valleys, covered with Grain and Fruits. The- 
55 Vigilance and Labour of the Mercantile and Naval World, plow and reap 
the ſpacious Plains of the Atlantic, which Nature's Hand has ſowed. The: 
Banks of Newfoundland abound. with Wealth, which the Mountains of ** : 
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ly afford: And the Labours of our Briti Loot furnlih 0 
Mines which the Coaſts of Mexico or Pers, do more ſparingly diſcloſe — 
be Silk of the Eaſt, the Cotton of the Weſt, the Flax and Hlemp of the 0 
| ". Norgb, and our own native Flocks, and Foreſts, and Coal Mines, miniſter 
to the Employmentof the Britifþ Loom and Ar; and fo to the decent Pomp 
of he Brit Court and Senate. the of the Britiſb Fleet, and to 
the and of our Capital: 80 that it is probable that 
Thebes, or Nineveh, or the Great*Babylon, (the Survey of whoſe Grandeur 
turned its vain Monarch's Head) had not ſuch r 
tw or Imperial Robes ; nor near ſuch uſeful Conveniency 
; for accommodati ſuch a Number of r as our, modern Cop 
; ns Jang, of France, or Holland, at this © have, . FLY - 
8 This gradual Alteration in the Policies of wiſe . 
5 the Impr rovement of Artt; and was not, perhaps, owing ſo much even to te 
TI Ve of Statefmen, as to Induſtry and mechanic Invention, under the 
Nurture of Liberty; which turned the Stream of Commerce, in Spite of 
 _  Fdidds, into a natural Channel, leading all Buyers to thoſe Countries where 
the Commodities they want can be had beſt and cheapeſt, and at the eaſieſt 
Conveyance. And HA alſo aroſe another Method of War, as well as Polity ; 
which was not perhaps choſen by the $ acity of the moſt: able Commanders, 
but obtruded itſelf upon them, by the in the very Nature and Cir- 

- cunftances of the Nations whom they commanded. The People, by the 
Increaſe of Induſtry, do which LIBERTY was the great bk. 
became backward to War, when they could provide much better for them- 

ſelves and Families, by ſtaying at Home. Who would willingly engage in the 
of the Field, where the Induſtry and Fatigues were altogether as 
great, where Hazard was more, and the Conveniences and Advantages ? 
when by ſtay ing at his own Houſe, he could, with ſs Fatigue and 8 

have far better Wages, as the Reward of his Skill and Induftry in domeſtic 
Trades and Occupations. it would neceſſarily happen that A 
would become fewer, and would generally be mercenary Troops. 
moſt cine Countries in Eurmpe, 1. e. thoſe in which Liberty prevails, 
{for no other deſerve the Name of Civilized) the common Soldiers are gene- 
rally Perſons, who either want Sill, or Care and Indufiry, or both ; by which 
they will employ, or can maintain themſelves at Home. They are hereby ne- 
ceſſitated to repair to the Standards, for neceſſary Maintenance, which all 
very backwardly afford the Lazy. But then, as hereby Armies will be leſs 
numerous; yet, as they engage in War as an Occupation, ſo they will natu- 
rally. become more ſfe:/ful therein. Induſtrious Artiſans do not probably 
grow more ſkilful in their own Arts, than modern Soldiers do in the Practice 
of Arms: And the rigid Diſcipline of the Military Art overcomes all that 
natural Sloth and Careleſsneſs, which hindered their Proficiency in, or their 
A are to, any other Occupations. —We muſt own, indeed, that there 
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32 1 
are other Motives befides , or Avarice, which induce many to  ' 
ge in all the Labours and of War. A of one Species of Ha- 
cg the Grea?, fach as the Princes, and Nobles, and Gentry, though. 

they are above the Motives of „ to face all the Fatigues and Dan- 


„ War; to fight for their their own large Properties, © 
Ee Gr Con, wn ke Popes, hav.  ' 3 
Audit i troly Honourable to fight,” when it is for Liberty, not Conqueſt, + 
that they themſelves in the high Places of the Ficld But this is 
not the only Honour, which 2 wiſe Man may juſtly aſpire aſter. Some Per- 
ſons may,” according to their Tafte and Education, eſteem it as hanonrable 
for them to endeavour to erich themſelves and their Country by the honeſt 
Saint of Buſineſa, as by Sui taken even in virtuous War. may think 
it as much Du to their Integrity and Underflanding, (as Work for which 
they arc moſt m) to N 
and Skill in Numbers, and the Sagacity of Commerce ; as 
reach them in the vs of War, or in the Heroifm 
daring Bravery in Fleets. . 
to exrich their own Country by mercantile Sagaeity, whereby the Current f 


or their 


| Trade mayhave ſuch a , as may tend to zmpoveri/h a troubleſorne,. 
nu Nei To contribute to make their own City Great and Wealthy, 
2 that of Burning that of their Country's Enemy. But. 
. we may, I think, decline the invidious Queſtion, which of theſe . 


is the more honourable * For the true Concluſion is, that each 
are troly honourable in their Nature, if they are virtuouſly undertaken. This 
Honour, which 1 elſe but jnſt Praiſe for brave and heroic Deeds in : 
War, may be confidered as a landable Motive to engage great Men in the 
Commands; and the Hope of Necefſaries moves the common Saldier 
2 Occupation. And this Alteration made 
in vur Nation, by the Increaſe of Arts and Induſtry, render it a more 
natural Strength to fach a Land of Liberty as ours, to be defended by a re- 
nn 2. nN than only by. 
a National Miltia; for we ſhould not have fo good T nor at ſo cheap 
a Rate. When the Tenare of our Lands was in the Garluc Manner, by Vaſ-- 
falage and Military Service, it furniſhed as good Troops as as thoſe of our Neigh- . 
os, raifed in the ame Way. And, when a Militia was our legal Security 
| TTT Vet 
| waa 20 tia have its Inconveniences in our trading Country, they 
would be les ſkilled in in Arms, as not making War their Trade ;. they would 
be far more as they will not ferve for fo little Pay, as thoſe who have 
no other Occupation to follow, but that of Arms. So that the ſame. Sum 
would maintain near deable the Number, and they would, as being ac 
cuſtomed and dif to Arms, be near twice as good Troops as a Militia. 
of Artifcers could be expected to be. Tho Ion there is a great Conve- _ 
| | | | | : nience 
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| uſtry for their 


make that Choice, whenever their 


” © _ 


| => 
3 WIS TORT 5 Krenn 3 
— Natonal Mcktia near at Hard to -guand every 
. where any fudden Emergency ariſes ; and alſo to „ 
= Spirit through a Land, that they may not be kable to fadden Bur- = 
Wes, thro'-a total Ignorance of Arms, cither by Infurreftions at Home, or 5 
nvaſions from Abroad. Even this Degree of 1 with Arms would 
engage-our - hardy, rural Youth in their Evening Diverſions, to the Exerciſe 
FF their own Borders, 
«whenever.regular Troops happen to be - otherwiſe employed. - -But @ = 
| then, fince Liberty is the Foundation of our Strength, the greateſt Vigilance 
mould be uſed to preſerve this Darling of our Nn. from being wounded 4 5 
by'its own Guards, - 
I own indeed the Situation even of Free Countries, may' give foe pecu- 
liar Turn and-Caft to their Manners, Policies, or Wars. | In Mantme Coun- 
tries, both Trade and War is to be in the Gme Hands - 
Our Britiſb Mariners, r e mvp eee 
tal to be the -molt fit to 
our Naval Wars. And fo are from the general Rules, 
chat in Lands of Liberty, namely, having 2 Power to chuſe cither 
War or Trade, according to the Advantages which ariſe from either, in Wages 
_ or in Pay. "In the Sca-Service, the natural Strength of ear iſland, "that brave 
and uſeful Order of Men, the Bm Mariners, ar: abndged of their na- 
5 tural Liberty to chuſe War, or ket it alone; nor is the Pay in War made an- 
 i{werable to their Wages in their own common to mduce them to 
wrants their Service. They are 
of Time 


prefſed into the Royal Navy , without being informed of the Length 
8 in which their Attendance will be sequired ; perhaps it may be to ſpend the 
beſt of their Days, without any -proportionable Wages and Advantages for 
their Families, . — — ; this. 
embarraſſes and almoſt embargocs all our foreign Trade; ſince it makes the 
| Wages in the Merchant's Service fo cxorbitandy high, by the Scarcity af 
Hands; ſo that they muſt pay da Wages to thoſe who cnet Oo: hnf 
Work; which makes the 


up 

this Decay in Trade e It will disable us 
either to repair old, or build new Towns ; and to improve either Lands or 
Mlanufactures. There is fach a Connection betwirt Naval Commerce, the 
 eploughing the Ocean, and that of the fruifol Fd, that all Orders of Men 
, ry Rn or oO TY down to the meancit 
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= CHIEFLY: REUTGTO! PEP 2 Ya 

_ In: defpetic Governiments tes Inconvenience may bein prove „ 
where all may have Equal Liberty, that is, none have any Liberty. 5. Bott 
am only of Free Countries, in which it is an tia Part of Na- 
 tiqnal Privilege, that all good Subjects ſhould have the Power of chuſing 
what Occupations they will follow; and therefore ſhould have Advantages 
. to induce them. to the Choice of- War, whenever their Country needs them, 

in its National Fleets ly..——As to the Lands of Slavery, whatever 
 Inconveniences they avoid on the Terms of the Loſs of Liberty, I envy them 
not the Purchaſe, which is according to the Proverb, Gold bought too dear, — | 
Bat tis a Thing much to be that all our National Pehvtraticns Jus 
nat yet been able to find out, for the remedying this Difficulty, an Expedient, 
which may be to our Free and noble Conſtitution ; and that none, 
who. ou INN ny he. of that Privilege eflential to them as 
free Britons, the Right of c their Occupations in Civil Life. .I cannot 
but hope that, thro the Wiſdom, Vigilance and Integrity of our Senate, the 
Uprightneſs and Experience of our Admirak, joined to the Obſervations of 
dur Merchants, on the Difficulties which ſeverally occur both to the Admiralty 
and | nd out for making our Royal Navy 
ur National regular Troops are for our 
Armies by Land ; ; tho' I preſume pot to ſuggeſt, nor indeed, am capable of 
| be effected with the feweſt Inconveniences. 
hat, if this Account which I have given of 
ions = the. different Ages of the World, occa- 
| ”th/of ſtry, come to be more confider- 

_ ed; it may lead inquiſitive Stateſmen, not only to copy. the wiſe Steps, which 
their great Phedecefſors took, byy alfo to invent, and ſtrike into new Roads 
of Civil Policy, which may become neceſſary by the Alterations in the Cir- 
cumſtances of their People, by the Augmentations of Trade; and may be 
accommodated thereto, the more amply to ne further Growths of 


1. 
not be 3 but our Lions made in Hwy III. or Edward I. 
Times, when the Power of the King and the Barons was regulated; or thoſe 
made in Henry the VIIth's Reign, when that ſubtil Prince found Means of 
- the Exorbitancy of the Barons Power; or thoſe in Queen Eligabetb's 
Time, when our Trade to America was im its Infancy, and when Wealth 
began to circulate among the Commons, who of Vaſſals became Rich, and 
ſo more free and independent — fay, ſeveral of thoſe Laws are, doubt- 
leſs, capable of Alterations, or Explications, more ſuitable to our preſent 
Condition, ſince the great and happy Revolution, 1688, and our large In- 
creaſe in Trade, and Arts and Sciences ſince that Time. And which our Par- 
laments have been yearly employed in altering and regulating accordingly, | 
as the Emergencies and Neceſſity of Circumſtances have required. Upon 
the ſame Principles of Reaſon, tho the Gil Law, or r Law of the Romans was 
Vor. II. 1  collefied 


| cellctd rom the mot bl, — of different Ages 
derne a pr VS 

_  anſynchronal « Age and Country, as in DS is te pat lar, their = 
D Freedmen, Adoptions, Patrons, For 
dur prevailing Manners and Cuſtoms are fo greatly altered, that ther 
Neceffity, and cant Polar of 25 onthe athens 1+: 25 

On this important of Liberty, Leave further to 2 
which is the 8 ecic ; of all Temporal Good, muſt be 


two Branches; namely firft, a Liberty, or free Uſe of our Fortunes, 


Dil 


Strength and Common Faculties, in the virtuous Uſe of our 
inventing, or praRtifing all the various Arts of Life, with the Scearity 
Fruits of our Labours to our own Uſe, and to be at our own 


Qui Liberty. But the ſecond Branch, namely, Liberty of Canſetence, conkifts- 
$5255: in having due Encouragement, that is, no Diſcouragement to free Enquiry: | 
- - Into Truth. And this is the nobleſt and moſt fublime 1 
By this we Enjoy the free Exerciſe of our :ntelletfual z hereby we - 
may expand the Soul with Knowledge, enrich and refine i with Sciences and 
Arts, enlarge our reaſoning Powers by this err TO OS: | 
and dignify the whole Man with the Beauty and Dignity of and 
Goodneſs; exalting our Nature to an higher Diſtance above the , and: 
approaching nearer to the angelical Nature. And tho this m Liberty: 
and Induſtry might not have been introduced in the early Apes; notwith-- 
ſtanding that Parental Government prevailed ; fince an Emulation a1 
Brothers or near Relations, would not fo greatly ſtimulate to — 3 
Wealth or Power, when the Fruits of their Care r 
be ſunk in a common Stock; by the Direction of the Parent, who would: 
have equal natural Affection for all his Children, and hereby the Slothfal and the 
igent would be too much alike. Yet when Arms and Victory 


et up great E e eee e eee, | 


mpires, and 
was ſtill more abridged ; ſo that there was little 


tion and ene under thoſe new Tyrannies; it is thereſort no Wonder that 
the Progreſs 


y 5 

| ged Sides of the "Ave, under the Nurture of Liberty ; which will 
— and witber in the fertile Plains of Campanis, under the malignant, 
noxious Blaſts of Slavery and Perſecution. As Burner has fincly re- 
marked in his Letters. But without Liberty the moſt propitious 
Air and Soil, tho the moſt bounteous Grants of Providence, are, by impious 
Tyrants, ſcarce allowed to be Bleſſings to their unhappy Subjects. 
ipſenfibly debaſes the Mind, and Men become mean and vicious they know 


not how : Slaves become mean-ſpirited © even A their Condition ;. their 3 
* Garner” s Letters, n 
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\Sentiments mw give der « Senſe of the 
: —— e e eee deſpotic Sway, arc likely to have 
their Heans and, by — 5 a a 
our common Nature lows, are in Danger betrayed into Exrors 4 
one kind; while the Slave, by accuſtomed to think foo bu of his 
RN NE UE OT 


i congrats you on the happy Coat of — 
r of our modern Days. Iam 
| 2 betaking 1 3 


not eee, 


raining Liberty to his People; rr 
Invention, Sagacity, or whatever their different natural Talents are, of Genius 
or Fortune + To have this Civit the 


higheſt that Civil Authority can go a great! Pater 
Patriæ is indeed our Monareh's Tite-=—Thew to have 1 7 
in a confiderable Degree, ſo as to have free Enquiry into Truth, at fole- 
rated ; muſt be a great Privilege, fince few Nations have EIS. ] ago © 
| to tolerate Religious Freedom. Conſcience is, indeed, a Thing fo ſacred, and 
ſo much above human Cogniſance, that one would wonder, good Kings or 
Senates ſhould ever have preſumed to touch it; liner every Man is made 
WORSE, in tion as he is influenced by any human 
fels differently from bis real Perſuaſion; he i .O far, as this Ar 
fluences, made an Hypocrite by it; which is a 
. avoid, whereas it may be in ſeveral Caſes i 
therefore Sincerity is really tolerated, we may p 
dition to be an happy 


\medy all our Bete g hence al, th forne natural Advan- 
Tt 2 —.— tage 


+4 


272” Fine 4 i N "Bb tv 10 © 115 | 
2 eee A s; ʒet they are muclx | 
0 [ by the Civil-Advantages of 'our Free; Conſtitution:: Tha“ our 

* Rirtinay not be ſo ſerene. as that of France, yet our Chains are not ſo heavy; 

God Choirs wh male Meh told hnd artcads, and low-ſpirited,'in Spite: of Cli- 

mate. No natural Levity ot © nftitution will operate ſo ſtrongly, and act 

With ſuch unnatural as to make the Weight of civil Fetters im- 

„ot liſt off. n Burden of Tyranny and Arbittary! | 

Power. Beſpotic Rule will let no Genius, or natural Talents thrive. - If 

there is any_Encou at one Time, it is fo inftable; and precarious, that 


_ » no Edifice of Induftry can be built upon it. How. ſhould one have a Heart: 


do labour in any great , when the Fruits of his Induſtry are: 

not bis own, or bis Family's? © How ſhoald any Man love Truth, or apply 

bimſelf to Searches after it, who knows not 3 the firſt Diſcovery i" 
that lovely Stranger, he may be compelled to attend her into the lupe, 
er Baltes In ſhort, we have expected Truth and Science to have: 
flept an bundred Ages longer, if Liberty had not entered before, to bring 
the baſhful Virgin forward. She came to Greece too ſoon for the State of the 
World, and therefore. juſt a and ; withdrew ; for Liberty food not: 

enough to obtain a Naturalization. And tho. Rome: pretended- to be a 

Friend to Liberty and Truth; yet ſhe ſoon afterwards turned-all-their Friends 
out of Doors. But at laſt Liberty, that eſſential, Friend to all Truth and all 
Improvement, found Reception here, in this happy Iſland; made | lll 
more ſo by the Entertainment of this great Stranger; who, tho” 
of ſuch high Diſtintion and heavenly Birth, had been expelled by all the 
great Monarchies before. And as long as we can preſerve LIBER Dy, I: 
doubt not but Arts Sciences, Plenty, Politeneſs and Virtue will remain among: 
us, and daily increaſe : And if we can but keep that Hell- burn Monſter, PR- 
SECUTION, out of our Land, I fear not that Knowledge, Truth and Sin- 
ccrity will ever withdraw ; tho from this peſtilent Deſtroyer's ſuſpicious 
Search, which is no other than the mes blind U er OO . 
We, n, ver fled. ; eb. | 
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On tbe Pregtaf of the « Pagits in ans Knowlids ge, hen, the 
73 Days of Moſes, 70 the Coming. of Cheiſt. | 


"HO I have not a Dein nor 7 the Scope 4 my 1 in 
this Eſſay, a Neceflity to enlarge much on this Subject of Pagan 
Knowledge in the Matters of Religion. Vet, as I attempted near the Be- 
ginning of this Work, to one Way of introducing Religious Know- 


l into * . even hat: of Arn Revelation to Adam; and ar 
25 | that 


$, 7 
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CHIBRE 


mid a Foundation 1 its being ſo ge opagated by /Tradrrion 3 it 
ſeems needful to enquite what Advances were really made in this Knowledge; 
32 this the ſueceſſive Generations afterwards ; and what Chronological Ti ime 
35 ean be aſſigned for the Periods of the ſucceſſive Advancements herein. I 

__ ip. Lap it obvious, that this Knowledge of Religion was very con- 
- fiderablear firſt, £ The nd Capital” Points of this heavenly Science were 
imported very eee our Firſt Parents themſclyes: In theſe firſt: Leſſons 
they were hn y inſtruQed in the Doctrine of the Unity of the Divine 


ſtood in to all 'other/inferior Beings, as He was he Creator and Parent of all; 
ſtood to him, as they were altiliis 


and the Relation in which all thoſe Brings 


Infantile State of all their Faculties, yet God proceeded: with them accord- 
_ ingly ; He took ſuch Methods with- them as:correſponded to this. Infant 
State. 
of Truth, or: Hiſtories of Facts, the Effects bet they! could: have the 
Evidence of their Senſes for hr Truth of. Thus ſuppoſe their firſt Leſſon 
was this; In the Beginning Go p created the Heaven: and the Earth. There 
was only required that * ſhould underſtand the Meaning of theſe plain 
Words, und of they were both very ſhort; and of the moſt ſimple Meaning and 

Import: And then, tho* 4 was ſome Inference and Deduction neceſſary, 
to come at ſome other great Traths herein comprehended; yet theſe were of 
the moſt obvious and eaſy: Kind. It was arguing from one great Propoſition 
plainly told them, and from great Works which they plainly ſaw. Looking 
on the World about them, would ſoon convince them, that this World was 
a vaſt and ſpacious Fabric, and it muſt be very eaſy to infer, that He, who 
made this vaſt Frame, was a Being of Great Power; this is but an Infant's 
Argument. When they ſawy that there was copious Food provided for all 
Sorts of Beings in the Animal Creation, and ſuitable Elements for Beaſts and 
Fiſhes, Fovls and Men, to accommodate them ſeverally according to their 
Natures that there were appointed wiſe Returns of Day and Night, as apt 
Conven ences either to work, or ſleep in; it certainly required no great Ta- 
lents, or high Improvements in the rational Faculties, to infer, that the Being 
who performed'all theſe iſe and good Operations, muſt have been a Being 
of tranſcendent Wiſdom and eee 4 again, he warned his Creatures 
againſt doing ſuch Actions, and denounced lach Puniſhments againſt them, 
if they ſhould preſume to diſobey Him; it would require very ſmall. Strength, 

or Exerciſe of Reaſon, to infer, that God was theit Governor, who aſſumed 
the Authority of commanding them; or that He was an obſervant and a juſt 
Governor, if He pun; 
kind muſt then have been i in an 2 Infantile State I Fan „yet there e 
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- char this e en intelligible Way of fiſt © path "WAG this 1 | 


Coates)" And, tho at that Time theit Reaſon. was tender, and they but 
linle experienced .in the Uſe of it; and ſo might be juſtly conſidered as in an 


at firſt inſtructed them in very plain and ſimple Propoſitions 


niſhed: according to his · Threatenings.— And, tho. Man- 


Nature, and the oihee Perfect ions of his Dering and the Relation which he 
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un Rensen, thut':by:Revelations. from:God, and — — 


e apabie theſe great! * 
ber fr Leon was . . nn 


of aher Ns. emſel 
3 Aigtous 
Enacb was "ot e e © 1 
have; been great Knowledge 
re "His Min! un, rag. en 


u. to be capable of theſe fablinie 
80 Nah and moſt of the pious: Race uf Sbem, were capable of 


Toformations in Religion 3 ſinee they were capable of Teſtimony 
normities of the Houſe n 
ig of theſe Ways to be Enormities. 
that ſeem io have theſe. Gr Diſcoveries, not 
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— — to the World in „rer 
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as well as that firſt 


2. 
= 
® 


os Paten alter the Flood, at la after the Ogi 
nal Traditions from Nhab- dhe Unity and other PerſeRtions of God. 
were either obſcurcly underſtond, or very y caught. It ſcemed to be 


They had the moſt perfect Fradi- 
it the Here who had ſuceeſſiwely repeated Intima- 
dtaans of it, and — — herenpon, as appears in all their ſacred 
Books from Mofes to 'Mfelachs. But; the? an American Stranger, who ſhould 
read the Old Teſtament; could. not;mib this noble Leſſon of the Unity of 
God, yet, whether: he ſhould betake him{elf to the Poets, their moſt ancient 
Writers; or their - Philoſopbers,; which are the more modern Ones, their 
Hiſ , they ' Statclmen, the-maſt conſiderable in any y Ageor | 

God: Was: eee — nch queſtioni whather - 
he would think, by peruſing their Books, that it was ſteadily embraced by 
any ane of them. as their ſingular, uniform Perſuaſion, — appre- 
hended to be of great much leſs that they bad-difcovered it of 
themſelves by . Reaſon. } That there were Degrees of Perfection 
among chair Gods; and canſequetuly agreateft.Gop, is the utmoſt to which 
their Notion” of God can be cartied. But that there were many other Gade, 
beſides the greateſt, who were thought to perform the Offices of a God, to 
_ which both Prayers and Praiſes were to be addreſſed, is, I think, plain by all 
their: Wri open devotional Acts. The Notions of P 


ritings, and uy: 
_ diffuſed thro? all their Language, and; difleminated and ne — 


— 


® Mr. Law's Confuerations, p. 68, 69. 17 Bid. p. 60, 64, 67. 4 Bid. p. 130. in Net. 
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eee e „ 
| mt Ola of the aw: All Nations: er of nk Th wa „ 
| Frieſts confecrited to them. « indy as the Prieſte off | ; Jos M6 7; © 
un Apolle; Vows, debe Ports might firſt teach it, xbe Fookle „ 
_ braced it, the Governors confirmed: eee ines je 
Trepe und opmeon Praice, 36 related by their graveſt Hiſtorians, amoants 
_ tos TYOey ther Une was the, Religion of Poganifm. 

3. The Fugen Religion wWas t only Thing that did not paſs thro' any 
were ir Maden W 
EG „here only they retained their un- 
_ cultivated Boarbarem:; nay, degenerated even in every poliſhin 
| The firſt Species of falſe Worſhip was that of worſhipping thi 
dies; but this don . to have been the 14 ankind, 
| but a Deviation from a Serrer which had befote obtained>———"Tke - 

Worthip, or Gt of the heavenly. Bodies, ſeerns io lead up the 
'bimſelf, and to intimate that the former n termi- 


to reaſon + 
| and- ſpeculate, they: confidered the heavenly Hoſts as the Servants: and Mini- 


| ers of the Supreme Lord of all; e ordained to be made Uf 
of by Him, as mechanic Inſtruments of his on * e +a; : 
and Goodnets, in in conveying: all natural Benefits-to' us. But furely, i 4 
Fandel te Rea they reaſoned very il, in ſetting x 
to his Servants; in 
_ Rights eſſentially due to his Nature, and nly. 
Bodies, mere mechanic Tools or Inſtraments, which were d of el Con- 
ſciouſneſs of their own Acts towards us, or of ours towards them. ; 
The learned Mr. Archdeacon Law has very entertainingly and uſefully 
| Aated the gradual Progreſs of the World, in Arts and common Knowledge ; 
and, from the Obſervation of the paſt Advances, raiſed us to hope for ſuc- 
| ecflive additional In „ not only in the Sciences, but in Rehgron. 
Izhave the Pleaſure to agree with that e , eee eee e WL 
his fine Scheme; and of Mankind's gradually in the Improve- 
ment of their common-Talents. And Thott my Attempt; where: ever it 
may happen to be read, will not appear, in the main, inconſiſtent witch this 
benevolent and ennobling Scheme. But yet that they had ſuch Intelligente 
ern gradually imparted, juſt in Time, 2s as they were capable. of re- 
it, in the Matters of Religion, ſeems to admit of ſome Doubt; The 
firſt = 3-H taught by Revelation to Adam and Noob, and by them to the 
World, ſeems to have been the moſt plain indeed, but yet a very noble and 
rational Thing. The next Religion was a Corruption of the former; and, 
0 mende r A n are 3 — N 3 be 2 
. Law's dee pj. 5 | | SE, : „ | 


eren 
nated inthe great, inviſible Creator.. But now that; vain Men 


nd. eee e . Reaſon yanld | 
ons ing — 1 10 ee t es ee 


* A —_— df Senſe and Meaning ts their Afi 
. fell:into Nodfeoſe,i we hen they worſhipped a Star instead of the 


it a tn BD plane andi beſtowing it up 1 alefs- w 
not claim or deſerve it. The greateſt or moſt: —— al. Being is, in 
Reaſon, the Object of the aint Fear; the uiſe and moſt knowing 
is the Object of the higheſt Honour and Obedience; and the Giver — ithe / 
greateſt Good ia the ¶ Hect of the Higheſt Gratitude and Loves. hut F — 4 
aſcribed the greateſt Fear, fo a Being :yoid-of all aRiye, Power the greateſt 
Reverence, to: 4 Being abſolutely: void: af Underſioncing. z- me the higheſt 
Gtatitude to Brings ahſalutely 4 5 of Deſign, or Benignity. It aſcribed to 
the Sun, or Moon, or 4 Planet, without Cinfiouſnel of. their Motions or 
Utes; that Honour that could be Ae the great Being who: ordained 
their ſeveral Ma agnitudes, Qualities, Situations, Diſtances, Directions, and 
Quantities. SE Motion ; all of Le mere material Properties merely paſſive, 
anf acted upon b the: Will of an infinite, Mind, che all-wiſe, 1 
| betidvolens{Cfeator. Again; they were alike abſurd in their outward Acts of 
| eee and Praiſe to a Being irrational and inanimate, . 
5 neither attend to a 8a plication, or be ſenſi- 
b The ages, erected in Honour to theſe Deities, knew as 
e of prov Mot pper's Affairs, while they were an unſculptured 
or Block, in the Foreſt ; or Marble in the Quarry. T bey got all their Di- 
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* Mr. Law's Confuderations, P. 53. 
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did not; yet. 
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A We may allo] that they . a5 7 1 7 
this Abſurdity in their general Pra&t 
Age. And, tho the Arts 
: cace augmented: 

that of eligion, continued an 
ir own volun | 
I am now come to a Cloſe ny En. 
ne Ages, in.which there are ſo fem genuine R 


- as 
e 


„ and 1 fem . 


that ean be depended on, for e them. Perhaps to ſome they may 
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